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PREFACE. 


“ Brassey's NavaL ANNUAL” makes its appearance this year as 
far as may be in its usual form, but some modification has been 
unavoidable. In time of peace it has from the first comprised, 
besides a Reference Section containing material details of the ships 
which compose the world’s navies, a letterpress section containing a 
chronicle of the year’s events as far as the British Navy was concerned, 
reviews of the material development of navies generally, and a series 
of articles commenting on various aspects of naval strategy and naval 
warfare, treated—as they inevitably must be in time of peace— 
chiefly from the abstract point of view. 

In time of war, these matters pass from the realm of the abstract 
into the concrete, and “‘ Brassey’s ’’ commentary, from being in the 
form of speculation upon possibilities, develops into a chronicle 
of actual events. In this number one chapter, from the pen of Dr. 
Herbert Rosinski, who has made a special study of the development 
of strategic thought in the German Navy, deals in a very illuminating 
manner with the enemy’s theories of war which are—or are not ?— 
being now put into practice. Sir Archibald Hurd writes on a subject 
on which he is an acknowledged authority, the Merchant Navy, and 
Commander Pursey contributes a special study of the progress of the 
submarine campaign as it developed up to the end of 1939. 

The reviews of the development of material, on the other hand, 
survive in their accustomed form, so far as information on the subject 
is available to the public. Captain Altham, who for many years has 
regularly contributed the chapter on foreign navies, being now 
otherwise occupied, I have been fortunate in securing the assistance 
of Mr. F. E. MeMurtrie, whose knowledge of this subject is unrivalled 
and encyclopedic, to replace him. I am also indebted to Mr. E. 
McCallin, who has undertaken the revision of the Reference and 
Diagrammatic Sections. It must be realized, of course, that less 
information on material developments is available to-day than 
hitherto. None has been made public by any of the belligerents since 
the outbreak of war, and indeed even before that an increasing 
degree of secrecy in these matters had been manifested in many 
countries, particularly Germany, Russia, and Japan. 

For this reason I have this year omitted both the Tables of 
Comparative Strength and the chapter dealing with the same subject. 
In the incomplete state of information on the subject which is public 
property, detailed figures might well be so inaccurate as to be mis- 
leading. It would have been possible to strike some sort of a balance 
at the date, say, of the outbreak of war; but even that would not have 
been reliable, and by now would have been so much out of date as to 
be useless. 
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In the current number, too, I have abandoned the distinction, 
adopted some years ago, between the Naval Section and the Naval 
Air Section of the letter-press. Air operations at sea have become 
so integral a part of Naval operations that the distinction is no longer 
the reality it was when it was adopted by my predecessor. I welcome 
Major Oliver Stewart as a highly authoritative commentator upon 
air operations and on air matters generally. The effect of all these 
modifications has been to reduce, to some extent, the size of this 
volume. 

A word of explanation appears desirable regarding the date of 
publication. For several years it has been the practice for ‘‘ Brassey ” 
to go to press early in the New Year, but to be published only after 
the presentation of the Navy Estimates to Parliament in March, 
in order that the current volume should contain the Estimates for 
the year of publication. This procedure dictated publication in 
April, the three months’ gap in the chronological survey being bridged 
by an introductory chapter added just before publication. It was 
intended this year to adhere to this plan. Late in February, however, 
when it was announced that there would be no publication of Navy 
Estimates this year, it was then too late to advance the date of 
publication ; it was found possible, however, to carry the ‘‘ Naval 
Chronicle ” chapter up to the beginning of March, and thus obviate 
the necessity for an introductory chapter. 

I have to acknowledge gratefully the assistance very readily 
accorded to me by the Naval Attachés in London of France, the 
United States, Japan, Italy, the Netherlands, the Secretaries of the 
Norwegian and Spanish Legations, and the Naval Agent for the 
Brazilian Admiralty. They have been exceedingly kind in replying 
to my queries and in supplying me with information for which I have 
asked. I have also to acknowledge with thanks the receipts of 
“ Almanacco Naval” and ‘ Les T'lottes de Combat ” from their 
respective editors. It is to my great regret that the exigencies of 
his wartime activities have deprived me of the able assistance of 
Mr. G. H. Hurford, which has been at the disposal of the editors of 
“ Brassey ” for so many years. 

H. G. ToursFievp. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A NAVAL CHRONICLE. 


I, PRE-WAR. 


At the end of 1938, as was noted in the concluding words of the 
Introduction to the last issue of ‘‘ Brassey,” it was clear that, despite 
the terrific financial burden of modern armaments, there was no 
alternative for this country but to bring its defences fully up to the 
standard demanded by the state of a world disturbed in both hemi- 
spheres. As the year progressed, it became increasingly evident that 
these measures were no longer mere precautions; they developed 
into active preparation for the conflict which would be forced upon 
any European nation which, valuing freedom and the decencies of 
civilisation, was not prepared to submit to domination by Hitler 
and his bullies. On March 15 Hitler repudiated all his fair promises 
of Munich and annexed Bohemia and Moravia, thus obliterating 
Czecho-Slovakia. The spies and torturers of the Gestapo were there- 
upon let loose upon what had been one of the most enlightened of 
free democracies, as if to warn others of what their fate would be in 
their turn. At once the batteries of Dr. Gébbels’ Propaganda Ministry 
—sure presage of the next campaign—were turned upon Poland, the 
alleged sufferings of Danzig replacing those of the Sudeten Germans 
as the ostensible cause for Germany’s disinterested championship. 
The date of the “ summer manceuvres ” of the German Army, for 
which, of course, full mobilisation was necessary, showed when 
Hitler's next aggression was due. That set the pace for British 
rearmament. If Hitler were really determined to pursue his course 
of domination, the testing time would come in the late summer. 
No time could be lost in preparing to develop the Fighting Forces 
on the scale demanded by war; and those which were in existence 
must be at the height of preparedness at the time of year usually 
given over to holidays. That was the programme into which the 
British Government was forced by events, and that programme gives 
the key to the following chronicle of naval events of the year. The 
present chapter deals with those up to the outbreak of war only. 


THE KING AND THE NAVY. 
THE CANADIAN VISIT. 
H.M. the King spent much time with the Navy during the 
year. It had been arranged that Their Majesties, when they visited 


Canada in the early summer, should make the journey in H.M.S. 
3 
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Repulse,: ang: ¢he:Admiral’s quarters in that ship were specially 
fitted to accontrhoddfe them and their suite. Recent alterations 

“made‘in the. ship for fpe’mounting of extra anti-aircraft guns had 
‘made possible the provision of the extra cabins needed for the latter 
without detracting from the fighting value of the ship. There was, 
however, a certain amount of uninstructed clamour against detaching 
so important a unit of the fleet as the Repulse—her sister ship the 
Renown was still under reconstruction and therefore not available 
for service—at a time when the international situation was so 
disturbed. There was little substance in the complaint, since it was 
based on the supposition—for which there was very little basis— 
that strategically the Repulse would be badly placed in Canada should 
war break out, and it ignored the considerations that in her, if neces- 
sary, Their Majesties could get back to England in four days, and 
that, if a sudden emergency should find them afloat, they could not 
be more safely situated than on board the Repulse. The clamour, 
however, having spread to Parliament, the Government yielded to it. 
In April, much to the disappointment of the Navy, the Prime 
Minister announced in Parliament the decision to retain the Repulse 
at home and to use the liner Empress of Australia, of the Canadian 
Pacific Line, for Their Majesties’ conveyance. The choice, which 
was largely governed by the fact of what liners were available, was 
appropriate in every way but one—the Empress of Australia had 
started her existence as a German ship ! 

On May 6 Their Majesties, in accordance with precedent, embarked 
at Portsmouth. The Empress of Australia was escorted by the 
cruisers Southampton and Glasgow of the 2nd Cruiser Squadron— 
Rear-Admiral Edward-Collins flying his flag in the former—and 
the Repulse. Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley North, Commanding His 
Majesty’s Yachts, was in attendance on the King, and was also in 
command of the liner and escort. As they left Spithead, Their 
Majesties were saluted by aircraft of the shore-based Coastal Com- 
mand of the R.A.F. 

As the Royal Squadron cleared the Isle of Wight and turned 
westwards down channel, they were met by the Home Fleet, under 
the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, with his 
flag in the Nelson, in two lines. The fleet fired a Royal salute of 
21 guns and ships were manned as the Southampton, leading the 
Royal Squadron, entered the lines. At the same moment, they all 
reversed their course by turning outwards and then closed in together 
at 18 knots, to turn up parallel to the King’s ship when two cables 
away on either hand. When the rear ships of the fleet came abreast 
of the Empress of Australia, the fleet eased down to 10 knots and the 
Royal Squadron, with the Repulse bringing up the rear, increased to 
18 knots. Their Majesties were cheered by each ship as they passed, 
another Royal salute was fired as they cleared the fleet, and they 
steamed away into the declining sun on the first stage of their long 
voyage. 

The Repulse accompanied Their Majesties for three days and then 
parted company to return home. There was half a gale blowing 
when she left, with a heavy sea, so that boat communication between 
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the ships was impossible. But the Empress of Australia dropped a 
cask containing Their Majesties’ mail for despatch and a series of 
Press photographs which had been taken on board, which the Repulse 
picked up and brought home. Two days later, persistent fog and ice 
compelled the squadron to slow down, with the result that their arrival 
was late, and the early days of their American programme had to be 
correspondingly curtailed. The substitution of a 19-knot liner fora 
80-knot battle cruiser had, of course, extinguished the margin allowed 
for delays caused by weather on the voyage, and when this proved 
unkind throughout, there was no method of avoiding delay. 

The weather was equally unkind on Their Majesties’ return, for 
low visibility caused the cancellation of the Home Fleet’s reception 
of welcome to them. It was to have been on the same lines as their 
send-off, and it was a matter of great disappointment in the Fleet 
that it could not be carried through according to programme. 


THE KING AT GREENWICH. 


On July 11 the King graciously consented to mark the occasion 
of the restoration of the Painted Hall to its original purpose as the 
Dining Hall of the Royal Hospital, for which it had never actually 
been used, by dining there. 

The Painted Hall was designed by Wren with the intention that 
the officers should dine at the high table on the dais, the pensioners 
at long tables in the body of the hall. It was completed in 1704, 
but was closed from 1708 to 1727 while the ceiling and end wall at 
the high table end were being painted by Sir James Thornhill. It 
was then opened, but was used only on rare occasions. The bodies 
of both Nelson and Collingwood lay in state there while awaiting 
burial. In 1824 the lower windows were built up, and the hall was 
used as a picture gallery of sea paintings, most of them contributed 
from the Royal collection at Windsor. That use continued until 
1987, when the pictures, and the Nelson relics which had also been 
on exhibition there, were transferred to the new National Maritime 
Museum, where they could be hung to much better advantage. 

Since 1987 the Hall had been under restoration to its original 
condition. The officers of the Royal Naval College, who, in 1878, 
succeeded the pensioners as the occupants of the hospital buildings, 
now possess as noble a dining hall as any in the country. 

The King was accompanied by the Duke of Kent and attended 
by the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. He made the journey by 
river in the new Royal barge, and was received on arrival at Greenwich 
by the members of the Board of Admiralty and civic authorities 
from the town. Before dinner he knighted the Admiral President 
of the College, Vice-Admiral C. F. Kennedy-Purvis. The occasion 
was private, and His Majesty spent the evening mixing freely with 
the officers of the College, leaving only after midnight when, as the 
tide no longer served at the steps, he returned to London by car. 
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A SUMMER CRUISE. 


In July, Their Majesties, with the Princesses, went by train to 
Weymouth—the first time since the days of George III that a reigning 
monarch with his family had visited that ultra-Royal town. There, 
after a civic welcome, they embarked in the Royal yacht and went 
in it to Dartmouth, arriving there the following morning—a Saturday. 
The King revisited all the scenes he had himself known as a naval 
cadet and inspected the cadets. The Royal party planted the 
appropriate trees and stayed until Sunday evening, when the yacht 
Sant to Cowes. On the Monday afternoon they returned to 

ondon. 


INSPECTION OF RESERVE FLEET. 


On August 9 His Majesty interrupted his stay at Balmoral 
in order to inspect the Reserve Fleet, assembled in Weymouth Bay, 
before leaving for the exercise cruise which was to precede the 
Fleet exercises for which it had been mobilised. He arrived at 
Weymouth by train at 10 a.m., and at once went on board the 
Royal yacht Victoria and Albert in Portland Harbour, embarking 
from Bincleaves Pier. There he received the Board of Admiralty 
and the principal officers of the Fleet and establishments at Portland. 
A notable guest on this occasion was the Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Navy, Amiral de la Flotte F. Darlan. 

The King then went on board several ships of the Fleet, beginning 
with the aircraft carrier Courageous, Captain W. T. Makeig- 
Jones, whose capacious decks provided space for detachments of 
men, 1,500 in all, from the many ships which His Majesty could not 
visit individually. Thence he went to the cruisers Effingham, flagship 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Max Horton, Commanding the Reserve Fleet, 
and Cardiff, the flotilla leader Exmouth, the submarine Otway, 
and the minesweeping trawler Myrtle. After a luncheon party in 
the Royal yacht, His Majesty spent two hours in the barge, attended 
by motor torpedo boats ahead and astern, steaming through the Fleet 
and passing close by every ship in it, before landing to return to 
Scotland by train. At the end of his inspection, the following signals 
were exchanged, and the order was given to splice the main brace. 


From the King to the Vice-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet. 


Please convey to all ranks and ratings what a great pleasure it has been to me to 
inspect the Reserve Fleet under your command. 

The bringing forward for sea service of so many ships in a few days proves how 
smoothly the organisation works. The efficiency and smartness obtained in such a 
short time can only have been achieved by the enthusiasm and whole-hearted co- 
operation of all hands, and it leaves no doubt in my mind that the Fleet will quickly 
reach a high standard of fighting efficiency. 

I realise what sacrifices are being made by many of the retired officers, pensioners, 
and reservists in leaving their work and their homes to make possible this quick and 
important addition to our naval strength. To all the Reserve Fleet I send my hearty 
congratulations and good wishes. 


Reply from Sir Max Horton. 


Vice-Admiral Commanding Reserve Flect with humble duty has the honour to 
thank your Majesty, on behalf of all under his command, for your Majesty’s gracious 
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message. All officers and men are deeply sensible of the honour which your Majesty 
has done them by journeying especially from Scotland to inspect the Reserve Fleet and 
your Majesty’s visit will encourage them to give of their best to the task of bringing 
their ships to a high state of fighting efficiency. 


The Fleet inspected, besides the Effingham, flagship of the Vice- 
Admiral, and the aircraft carriers Courageous and Pegasus, consisted 
of 16 cruisers in four squadrons, 55 destroyers in seven flotillas, 
9 submarines in two flotillas, 2 escort vessels, 8 patrol vessels, 
7 minesweepers, 11 trawlers, 5 M.A.S. boats, 3 motor torpedo boats, 
and 2 tugs. With these vessels were anchored the battleships 
Ramillies, Revenge, and Iron Duke. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE NAVY. 


The Duke and Duchessof Gloucester visited Plymouth in February, 
on a visit to the new cruiser Gloucester before her departure to 
hoist the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies. The Duchess 
had launched the ship sixteen months earlier, and she now presented 
a number of pieces of silver plate to both officers and men. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Kent was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral on June 8th. On the outbreak of war he took up duty 
under one of the Naval Commanders-in-Chief in the United Kingdom. 
In December he was elected an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 


NAVAL TREATIES. 


On April 27 the German Government transmitted to the British 
Government a memorandum* denouncing the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreements, on the alleged ground that “‘ the British Govern- 
ment have unilaterally withdrawn the basis’’ upon which those 
agreements were founded. The 1935 Agreement {—embodying 
the 85 per cent. ratio—was repudiated altogether, as was the declara- 
tion ¢ of July 17, 1937, supplementing and clarifying it. In the 
main 1937 Agreement § the obligation to exchange information 
was repudiated, but the German Government was condescending 
enough to express the intention still to observe the qualitative 
restrictions. But even that intention was so vaguely defined that 
it was by no means clear how much it covered. In accordance 
with Hitler’s habit when breaking or repudiating obligations by 
which he was bound, the note concluded with an offer to negotiate a 
new treaty. 

The British Government was, naturally enough, in no hurry to 
reply to this note, but as it left the position very vague, clarification 
was obviously necessary. ‘The reply || was despatched on June 28. 

After the outbreak of war, the various Powers concerned were 
informed that the provisions of the London Naval Treaty of 1936, 


* See p. 265, 

t See “ Brassey,” 1936, p. 311. 
t See “ Brassey,” 1938, p. 357. 
§ See “ priee ”” 1938, p. 348. 

Il See p. 266: 
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and of the various bilateral pacts based on it, were suspended for 
the period of the war, in accordance with the provisions made therein 
for that contingency.* 


BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 


Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse, who had been First Sea Lord 
only since September, 1988, was obliged to relinquish that office in 
May, owing to a serious breakdown in health which followed repeated 
attacks of influenza, contracted in the spring. He was relieved by 
Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, until then Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean. 

Vice-Admira] Sir Andrew Cunningham, who had been Deputy 
Chief of the Naval Staff with Sir Roger Backhouse, became 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, with the acting rank of Admiral. 
He was relieved at the Admiralty by Rear-Admiral Tom S. V. 
Phillips, a former Director of Plans at the Admiralty, until then in 
command of Destroyer Flotillas in the Home Fleet. 

The appointment of Vice-Admiral G. C. C. Royle as Fourth 
Sea Lord in succession to Rear-Admiral G. S. Arbuthnot, who was 
appointed to succeed Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney Meyrick as Commander- 
in-Chief, America Station, was announced in the summer. None 
of these appointments actually took effect, or they were suspended 
owing to the outbreak of war. Vice-Admiral Royle, however, after 
serving for a time in his old appointment as Naval Secretary to the 
First Lord, in November succeeded Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Ramsay as Fifth Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Air Services. 


COMMANDERS.IN-CHIEF, 


In April, Vice-Admiral J. F. Somerville was obliged by ill health 
to relinquish the command of the East Indies Station, and was 
relieved by Rear-Admiral Ralph Leatham. Admiral Somerville 
was later placed on the retired list. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cork and Orrery hauled down his flag 
as Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, on June 80, and was succeeded 
by Admiral Sir William James. 

In October, Admiral Sir Studholme Brownrigg was succeeded 
as Commander-in-Chief, The Nore, by Admiral the Hon. Sir Reginald 
Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, who a year earlier had relinquished the 
command at Plymouth after holding it for three years. 


ADMIRALS OF THE FLEET. 


On June 28, Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse was placed on the 
retired list on account of ill health. The following day he was pro- 
moted to Admiral of the Fleet on the retired list—an honour which 
was last bestowed upon Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven, 
better known to the Navy as Prince Louis of Battenberg, just after 
the last war. 

On July 31, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt was 

* See p. 271. 
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placed on the retired list, and Admiral Sir Dudley Pound was pro- 
moted in the vacancy so caused. 

In February, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield succeeded 
Sir Thomas Inskip as Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. Such an appointment was without 
precedent in living memory, but it was widely welcomed as a recogni- 
tion of the peculiar needs, both of the times and of the British 
Empire. For the proper co-ordination of defence, Service experience 
is indispensable, and the choice of a sailor, rather than a soldier or an 
airman, was @ recognition of the particular characteristics of British 
war strength. 


OBITUARY. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Backhouse died in London, of the 
illness that had caused his retirement from the Admiralty and from 
the active list shortly before, on July 15. 

On September 12 Admiral Sir George King-Hall, the second 
senior surviving retired flag officer, died at the age of 89. 


FLEET EXERCISES. 
COMBINED FLEETS. 


Fleet Exercises by the Combined Home and Mediterranean 
Fleets took place, as usual, in the vicinity of Gibraltar during the 
first two weeks in March. As usual, half of the time was devoted to 
tactical exercises, of which no details are ever made public. But 
on this occasion the strategical exercise was also confidential, with 
the result that no report of it appeared in the Press. The two Fleets 
stayed at Gibraltar in company for the week following the conclusion 
of the Exercises, March 12-18, for the usual staff conferences, after 
which the Home Fleet returned to home ports for Easter leave 
and the Mediterranean Fleet started its spring cruise to Riviera ports. 


DEFENCE EXERCISE AT ALEXANDRIA. 


From August 15 to August 17 a comprehensive Combined 
Exercise was undertaken to test the defences and air raid pre- 
cautions organisation of Alexandria and the whole Mediterranean 
coast of Egypt. Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm made about a dozen 
attacks each night, besides a number in the daytime. H.M.S. 
Arethusa and a division of destroyers carried out mock bombard- 
ments of Alexandria harbour, in order to exercise the coastal batteries. 
Landing parties were put ashore from H.M. ships during dark hours 
at Abukir and West Dekhela. ‘‘ Black-outs” and emergency 
fire and salvage exercises were carried out in the city of Alexandria 
and elsewhere. 


R.A.F. EXERCISE WITH HOME FLEET. 


On May 18 advantage was taken of part of the Home Fleet’s 
sailing eastward from Portland to exercise some of the squadrons of 
the Coastal Command in reconnaissance, torpedo attack, and bombing. 
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The weather was not too favourable for air operations, misty, 
with a low cloud ceiling ; but the fleet—consisting of the Nelson, 
Rodney, and Ark Royal, with an anti-submarine screen of destroyers 
—whose position was, of course, known within fairly narrow limits— 
was located and reported by a single Anson plane sent out from 
Thorney Island. On receipt of the report, three squadrons of 
Vildebeest torpedo-bombers were despatched from Thorney and 
delivered their torpedo attack some 80 miles south-west of the Isle 
of Wight. This was an elementary exercise, the bombers having 
made a departure from the Isle of Wight so that there was very little 
exercise in navigation in it. After the torpedo attack, bombing 
practice was carried out against motor-boat targets on the range in 
Christchurch Bay, practice smoke bombs being used. The aircraft 
were back at Thorney before mid-day. 


DEFENCE EXERCISES AT SINGAPORE. 


The annual Combined Exercises at Singapore took place as usual 
in the third week of March. Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Noble, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, China, was in supreme command, and Vice- 
Admiral J. F. Somerville, Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, also 
participated. Details of the Exercises were not made public, but 
they were understood to have consisted, as usual, of a full-scale 
test of the defence arrangements, of all three Services, and of their 
co-ordination, against attack from the sea. 

In June a Defence Conference was held at Singapore, in which over 
fifty British and French Service representatives participated. 
Admiral Sir Percy Noble presided and Vice-Admiral Sir Ragnar 
Colvin, First Naval Member of the Australian Naval Board, was also 
present ; the chief French representatives were General Martin, 
commanding the troops in Indo-China, Rear-Admiral Decoux, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Far Kast, and Colonel Devege of the 
Air Staff. Amongst the British members were the Air Officer 
Commanding, India, the Deputy Director of Military Operations, 
India, and the General Officer Commanding, Burma and China. 
Ceylon and Malaya were also represented. 

As a result of the Conference, the Singapore and other Malay 
Garrisons were increased in August by the addition of one British 
and five Indian battalions from India, with other troops to a total 
of some 7,000 and a number of Air Force squadrons. After the arrival 
of the reinforcements, a further series of Combined Exercises took 
place, to practise the recently arrived units in their new duties. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVAL SAILING RACES. 


The 5th International Naval Regatta was held at Kiel from July 
7-14. The British team was led by Captain J. R. 8. Haines, and 
consisted of Lieutenant 8. Woodcock, helmsman, Lieutenant J. C. 
Grattan, fore-sheetman, and Lieutenant-Commander T. B. Brunton, 
reserve. The races, as usual, were sailed in “‘ star boats,” provided 
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by the hosts, the German Navy. There were five races ; the British 
boat finished first in two of them, second in two, and third in one. 
The results of the Regatta were :— 


Ist England . . . . . . 66 points. Winner of Hindenburg 
Challenge Cup. 

2nd Germany . . . . . . 58 points. 

3rd Sweden... . SC. S.C points. 

4th Holland . . . . . . 26 points. 

Sth Italy . . . . . . . 25 points. 

6th Estonia » © « «© « «© 21 points. 

7th Denmark . . . . . . 18 points. 

8th Rumania . . . . . . 16 points. 

9th Spain. . . . . . . 1 point. 


The Admiralty issued a fleet order announcing these results, 
expressed their satisfaction at the success of the British team, and 
congratulated the individuals concerned. 


FRENCH NAVAL VISITS TO BRITISH PORTS. 


A number of visits were paid to British ports by units of the 
French Navy during the year. In March the French destroyers 
which had escorted the President and Madame Lebrun halfway 
to Dover from Calais—they were relieved by the British 5th Flotilla 
in mid-Channel—visited Portsmouth during the President's stay in 
London. 

In April, three French battleships and seven destroyers—in- 
cluding four contre-torpilleurs of the ‘‘ Mogador” class—visited 
Gibraltar. They remained there throughout the stay of the German 
squadron in Spanish waters.* 

In May and June a large part of ‘“1’Escadre de |’Atlantique ” 
visited a number of British ports, the battle cruisers Dunkerque and 
Strasbourg, the former the Hagship of Vice-Admiral Gensoul, com- 
manding “‘]’Escadre de |’Atlantique,” visited Liverpool, Oban, 
Scapa Flow, and the Firth of Forth. The cruisers Georges Leygues, 
Rear-Admiral Godfroy, Gloire, and Montcalm went to the Clyde, 
and thence to various anchorages in the vicinity of Oban before 
rejoining the Vice-Admiral for the last two visits. 

Cardiff was visited by the flotilla leaders Jaguar, Rear-Admiral 
Douval, Fougueux, Frondeur and |’Adroit ; Penzance, Falmouth, 
Torquay, and Dartmouth were visited by other detachments of 
torpedo craft. 

On June 9 the battle cruisers and cruisers were welcomed on their 
arrival in the Firth of Forth by the Home Fleet under the command 
of Admiral Sir Charles Forbes ; they stayed for five days, during which 
there was a very full programme of entertainments for the visitors, 
both civic and naval, sporting contests, and professional consulta- 
tions. Both officers and men of the visiting squadron expressed 
themselves greatly touched by the spontaneous warmth of their 
reception, not only in the official functions but also in every casual 
contact. 

In July, the new Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 


* Vide Chapter II. 
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Admiral Ollive, visited Malta in his flagship, the battleship Provence, 
escorted by three destroyers. 

As already recorded, Amiral de la Flotte Darlan was the guest 
of the Board of Admiralty at Weymouth when the King inspected 
the Reserve Fleet in August. 


FLEET AIR ARM. 


The long-expected assumption by the Admiralty of administra- 
tive control of the Fleet Air Arm was announced in Parliament on 
May 28. The following day the Navy took over the aerodromes at 
Lee-on-the-Solent, Ford (Sussex), Worthy Down (Winchester), 
Donibristle (Fife), and Bermuda ; shortly afterwards that at Lympne, 
and the R.A.F. lease of the civil aerodrome at Southampton (Kast- 
leigh) were also taken over. The “‘ parent ships” of these stations, 
on the books of which officers and ratings serving these are borne, 
were named Daedalus, Peregrine, Kestrel, Merlin, Malabar, Buzzard, 
and Raven. 

Rear-Admiral R. Bell Davies, V.C., was appointed to command 
the naval air stations, to be known as R.A.N.A.S. His headquarters 
are at Lee-on-the-Solent. 

The dual control of the Fleet Air Arm ceased from May 24, 
and the commissions in the R.A.F. held by naval officers serving 
in the Fleet Air Arm were thereupon cancelled. A number of R.A.F. 
officers and men continue, however, to be lent to the Fleet Air Arm 
for the present, until the purely naval personnel is available to re- 
place them. The initial flying training of pilots in the Navy con- 
tinues to be carried out by the Royal Air Force. But the specialised 
naval training of pilots, and all the training of observers, is now 
carried out entirely in naval establishments. 

The provision of naval ratings to replace men borrowed from the 
R.A.F. has proceeded apace. The new rating of ‘‘ Naval Airman ” was 
created in May, in grades running from ‘‘ Naval Airman, 2nd class,” 
the equivalent of ordinary seaman, to Chief Petty Officer Airman. 
Ratings of the new branch are eligible for the non-substantive rates 
of Air Gunner—who are also telegraphists—Observer’s Mate, and 
Pilot. Ratings of the seaman and telegraphist branches holding 
those qualifications were transferred to the new branch on its 
formation, and recruiting for it direct from the shore was at once 
started. All men of the new branch were allocated to the new Port 
Division of Lee-on-the-Solent, which also comprises the Air 
Maintenance ratings of Air Artificer, Air Fitter, Air Rigger, and 
Air Mechanic. 

Warrant rank in the Air Branch was introduced during the year. 
In May five volunteers were called for from Warrant Shipwrights 
for transfer to Warrant Air Mechanic, and the names of officers 
so transferred were published in July. Air Artificers and Naval 
Airmen are also eligible for advancement to warrant rank. 

The insignia of the Fleet Air Arm were altered during the year. 
Officers of the Air Branch now wear a capital ‘‘ A” in gold inside 
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the “‘ curl ” of the stripe on the sleeve, in place of the badge formerly 
worn above the stripes. The pilot’s “ wings” consisting of wings 
of gold embroidery, having in the centre a silver anchor and cable 
surrounded by a gold wreath and surmounted by a crown, is worn 
on the sleeve immediately above the stripes—by Marine Officers, 
on the left breast. It is worn as long as an officer is employed, or 
eligible to be employed, as pilot of a Service aircraft. 


FLEET AIR ARM MATERIAL. 


The Fleet Air Arm supply and repair ship of the 1938 programme 
is to be named Unicorn. The order for her was placed with Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff, Belfast, in April. 

H.M.S. Furious was commissioned in June for service as training 
carrier, for deck landing, in the Home Fleet, replacing the Courageous, 
which was taken in hand for refit. 

Fleet Air Arm planes are described in detail in Chapter VIII. 


PERSONNEL. 
OFFICERS. 


The expansion of personnel, to keep pace with the material 
expansion which would materialise with the completion of ships 
under construction, continued throughout the year. One result 
of this was an increase in the number of officers’ promotions. Twenty 
commanders were promoted to captain in the midsummer list, as 
compared with fifteen of recent batches, or ten in the years from 
1921 to 1983. 


CADETSHIPS. 


Direct entry cadetships were continued at the high figures of 
recent years, as were the entries to Dartmouth. A change was made 
in the summer in the entrance examination for the latter, the 
Admiralty announcing that they had decided to adopt the ‘“‘ Common 
Entrance Examination” for public schools. There are several 
advantages in this. It is now unnecessary for preparatory schools, 
from which Dartmouth boys are drawn, to provide a special ‘‘ Navy 
Class’; boys who, after passing the qualifying examination, are, 
for medical or other reasons, not awarded cadetships, can enter a 
public school without further examination, and it is a further step 
in assimilating the Dartmouth education to that of ordinary public 
schools, of which the earlier steps were the improvement of the 
curriculum and the adoption of the ‘‘ house system ”’. 


RETIRED OFFICERS. 


A further number of retired officers were recalled for home and 
shore service during the year, thus freeing officers on the active 
list for sea service. Regulations were introduced during the year to 
clarify their status in the matter of rank and command. Broadly 
they may be summarised by saying that a retired officer, whatever 
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his rank on the retired list, is eligible for employment only in the rank 
in which he was last employed on the active list, unless he is definitely 
promoted or appointed in a higher rank ; and he wears the uniform 
of the rank in which he is appointed. 


PROMOTION FROM THE LOWER DECK. 


In fulfilment of the decision announced in March, 1938, to increase 
the number of commissions as lieutenant granted to senior warrant 
officers “‘ for long and zealous service,” in March twenty-six warrant 
officers were promoted to the rank of lieutenant, with seniority dated 
back to December 1, 19388. Shortly afterwards nine engine room 
warrant officers were similarly promoted to lieutenant (E). The 
scheme for selective promotion, originally intended to come into 
force in 1942, was accelerated and inaugurated in October, 1939. 

In August, the scheme for the promotion of younger warrant 
officers to commissioned rank was put into force, the names of 
twenty officers—eight gunners, seven torpedo gunners, three boat- 
swains, and two warrant telegraphists—were announced as having 
been selected for the special course devised for them. The Lords 
of the Admiralty expressed their satisfaction that they had found it 
possible to promote so many warrant officers to lieutenant on the 
general list, and announced that, subject to satisfactory completion of 
the qualifying courses, their commissions as acting lieutenant would 
be dated October 1, 1989. Further selection would be made half- 
yearly and the age limits would be 25 to 86 on the day of selection. 
The scheme was also extended to the E branch, and six officers were 
promoted with seniority July 1. 

In July, the results of the courses for direct promotion to sub- 
lieutenant from the lower deck were announced. Twenty-four of 
those who had been under instruction were promoted to acting sub- 
lieutenant with seniority of September 1, 1939. A further eleven 
were rated acting petty officer and placed on the roster for promotion 
to warrant rank. Six returned to general service at the end of the 
course, not having reached the necessary standard for special treat- 
ment, and one was sent back to general service without completing 
the special training. A further batch of candidates began their 
special training later in the year. 

Three artificer apprentices—two E.R.A. apprentices and one 
Air Artificer apprentice—were selected as naval cadets (EK) in August, 
and joined the R.N. College, Dartmouth, the following month. 

Engineer Captain S. O. Frew, promoted to that rank on June 80, 
was the first engineer ofticer who started his career on the lower 
deck to reach four stripes. He entered the Navy as a Boy Artificer 
in 1905, became a Mate (EF) in 1916, and Engineer Commander in 
1929. 


RATINGS. 


The expansion of the Navy continued to provide rapid advance- 
ment in all branches. Recruiting continued satisfactorily in all 
branches, the only shortage being in qualified artificers entered direct 
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—a class of man for whom all the Services besides general industry 
have been competing. The rating of ‘‘ Wireman ” was reintroduced 
in the summer, consisting of semi-skilled men employed solely on the 
maintenance of electrical circuits and machinery. 

The specialisation of gunnery ratings introduced in 1938 was 
further recognised by the addition of the letters Q, L, C, or A, to 
the badges worn by seaman gunners and higher gunnery ratings. 
The increased responsibilities of the signal branch were recognised 
in an order directing that the senior signal and wireless rating tribal 
destroyers should be of chief petty officer rate—as in larger ships— 
and in smaller ships a petty officer. Where only one is borne, 
however, he is to be of leading rate. 


SUBMARINE DISASTERS. 


The summer of 1939 was unlucky for submarines of more than 
one Navy. On May 28 the U.S. submarine Squalus sank in 40 
fathoms water off the New Hampshire coast through a faulty valve 
causing flooding of one or more compartments. Twenty-four of 
her crew were rescued by means of the diving bell developed by the 
U.S. Navy for that purpose, but twenty-six lost their lives. The 
boat was eventually raised, after one unsuccessful attempt. 

On June 1 H.M. submarine Thetis, which was carrying out trials 
in Liverpool Bay, sank in 22 fathoms water. Four of her occupants 
escaped the following morning by means of the Davis submarine 
escape apparatus, with which every British submarine is supplied, 
but ninety-eight lost their lives. 

On June 15 the French submarine Phénix, diving for exercise 
in Camranh Bay, Indo-China, failed to surface. She was later located 
lying on the bottom in 55 fathoms water. None of her company of 
fifty-five was saved. 


THE THETIS, 


The loss of the Thetis created considerable uneasiness in the 
minds of the lay public, partly because of the large number of lives 
lost, and partly because of the suspense experienced by the public 
after she had been located, when the possibility of saving the lives 
of those known to be still alive inside remained uncertain for nearly 
two days. The circumstances of the loss were as follows : 

Three submarines of a new class, the Thetis, Taku, and Trident, 
were being built at Messrs. Cammell Laird’s yards at Birkenhead, 
of which the Thetis was the first to be finished. She had done part 
of her acceptance trials, when on a cruise to Gare Loch, but the diving 
trial could not be done on that occasion, owing to some minor defect 
which was easily remedied on her return. It was therefore arranged 
for her to do her diving trial, which included a dive of three hours 
duration, in Liverpool Bay, only an hour or two from the Mersey 
where the builders’ yard is situated, though keeping, of course, out 
of the track of shipping using the port. 

A man-of-war building by contract is not actually handed over 
to the possession of the Navy until after she has successfully completed 
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her acceptance trials. But since the handling of a submarine at 
sea, and particularly diving, is a highly skilled job which can only 
be done by a trained submarine crew, a submarine on her trials is 
in charge of the officers who will take her over when completed, 
while the builders’ men actually work all the machinery, as ordered 
by the naval officers, the naval crew assisting them as necessary. 
The Thetis was therefore under the command of her captain, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Bolus, when she left the Mersey for her trials. 
There were also onboard, besides her naval officers and crew, some 
thirty officials and workmen from Messrs. Cammell Laird, eight 
Admiralty officials from the Constructor’s Department, several staff 
officers from the 5th Submarine Flotilla, and the river pilot who had 
brought her out. Onboard also as spectators were Captain Oram, in 
command of the 5th Submarine Flotilla which the Thetis was to join 
after completion, the captain of the Taku, and the captain, first lieu- 
tenant, and engineer officer of the Trident, who seem to have taken the 
opportunity to watch the trials of the first boat to complete, in pre- 
paration for their own. There were thus 102 persons in all onboard. 
A tug provided by the builders was in attendance, onboard which was 
a lieutenant and signalman from one of the other submarines. 

After carrying out turning trials, the Thetis duly dived, informing 
the tug of the course to be steered, and that the dive would last three 
hours. She did not reappear, however, at the proper time, and the 
officer in the tug sent a message to the 5th Flotilla headquarters at 
Fort Blockhouse, Gosport, which expressed his anxiety. By the 
time it arrived, as the Thetis’s surfacing signal was then substantially 
overdue, the procedure for sending assistance to a submarine to 
which an accident had occurred had already been put in motion. 
The destroyer Brazen, which was the ship capable of giving assistance 
closest to the spot, was already on her way and arrived at eight 
o’clock. In the meantime, the Royal Air Force had been asked to 
assist, and planes from the nearest station had already reported 
sighting a mark buoy in a position some ten miles from where the 
Thetis had dived. 

Unfortunately the position reported was erroneous, and though 
the Brazen searched the vicinity of it all night, nothing was 
found, and she did not succeed in getting into signal communi- 
cation with the Thetis. In the morning, however, the stern of 
the Thetis was sighted, protruding above water, close to the 
position in which she had dived. She was lying in 22 fathoms water 
with her nose on the bottom, evidently flooded forward. The 
Brazen and the tug immediately closed her, and the Brazen gave 
the signal indicating that assistance was at hand. Shortly afterwards 
Captain Oram and Lieutenant Woods, the torpedo officer of the 
Thetis, appeared on the surface, having left the boat with the aid 
of the Davis submarine escape apparatus, followed by Leading 
Stoker Arnold and Mr. Shaw, one of Cammell Laird’s workmen. 
They reported that the Thetis’s two forward compartments were 
flooded, but that all onboard were well, and were coming out in 
due course, by means of their Davis gear, of which every man onboard 
had a set. No more, however, appeared, and it was evident that 
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if the people onboard were to be rescued, it must be done from 
outside. 

By that time the salvage tug Vigilant, belonging to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, had arrived on the scene, and strenuous 
efforts were made to hold ‘the stern of the submarine above water, 
and even to lift it higher, so that it might be possible to get access 
to the men inside. Unfortunately it was not far enough out of 
water for a hole to be cut into the interior of the boat, and the strong 
tides and the weight of the partially flooded submarine made it 
impossible to lift it higher. Towards afternoon, the stern of the 
Thetis slipped from the wires that were holding it and disappeared 
under the surface. It was hoped that it would reappear at slack 
tide, but it did not, and she was found to be lying horizontally 
on the bottom, evidently more extensively flooded than at first. 
The strong tide streams made diving exceedingly difficult, and 
despite the utmost efforts, it proved impossible to do anything more. 
After forty-eight hours, the Admiralty announced that it was no 
longer possible to hold out any hope that anyone onboard could be 
alive. 

Salvage of the sunken submarine proved very difficult, owing 
to the exposed position in which she was lying and the weight of the 
flooded hull. It was not until November that it was achieved. 
The full circumstances and cause of the loss were, however, fully 
ascertained long before that date. The public interest in the case 
was so great that the Government set up a special tribunal, presided 
over by Mr. Justice Bucknill, one of the most experienced judges 
of the Admiralty Court, to make a full enquiry. 

The result of this showed that the boat was flooded through the 
rear door of one of the torpedo tubes being opened while the bow 
cap was opentothesea. This flooded the torpedo-tube compartment, 
and the men in it, in escaping to the next, were unable fully to close 
the watertight door between them. That compartment became 
flooded too, and thus admitted more water to the boat than could 
be counteracted by emptying the ballast tanks. The sudden influx 
of water forward took the bow of the boat down, and it hit the bottom 
of the sea, thus putting the submarine signalling apparatus out of 
action. Those in the boat did not then make use of their Davis 
apparatus to escape for two reasons. It was thought that it would 
be possible to bring the boat to the surface ; and they did not know, 
in the absence of the signal established for the purpose, whether, 
if they did emerge, they would find anyone on the spot to pick 
them up. They set to work to save their ship. 

All onboard worked all night to that end; but they could not 
succeed in getting rid of the water in the forward compartments, 
and all they could eventually do was to get the stern of the boat 
up, though they were not sure if it were actually out of water. Then, 
although they still did not know if there were any ship there, Captain 
Oram and Lieutenant Woods, as the two officers best qualified to 
assist the salvage if they were picked up, left the boat with their 
Davis gear. Captain Oram had strapped to his arm directions 
how to assist the sunken boat, which should be available to those 
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who came to their assistance even if he should not himself 
survive. 

As it happened, the Brazen arrived as he left the boat and he 
and Mr. Woods were picked up at once. So were Arnold and Shaw, 
who left some time after them. But from the enquiry, it appeared 
probable that the reason for no more of the occupants succeeding in 
leaving the ship was that, by the time they tried to, the exhaustion 
of the air had left them in a physical condition such that they could 
not make proper use of the Davis gear. 

The full story is too long to recount here, and indeed Mr. Justice 
Bucknill’s report has not yet been made public.* But the evidence 
given at the enquiry went to show that neither the internal mechanical 
arrangements of British submarines, nor the safety precautions 
prescribed in the drill of their crews, nor the fleet organisation 
for dealing with accidents to submarines were open to serious criti- 
cism. The loss of the Thetis, with its lamentably heavy toll of life, 
seems to have been brought about by the cumulative effect of a 
series of small defects or mishaps, no one of which alone could have 
been in any way serious. One thing stood out unmistakably ; 
the behaviour of every man onboard the Thetis was niagnificent. 
There was no sign of panic or loss of self control by anyone, and the 
conduct of all in what is, perhaps, one of the most harrowing situations 
that can be imagined, was such as .to be an inspiration to their 
countrymen. 


ORGANISATION FOR TRADE DEFENCE. 
MERCHANT NAVY DEFENCE COURSES. 


Various measures, designed to perfect the organisation for the 
defence of the Merchant Navy in the event of war, were taken during 
the year. The Defence Courses for Merchant Navy officers which 
were begun in 1987 have been described in former issues of this 
Annual. In January it was decided to extend them to include men. 
Seamen and stewards in the Merchant Navy were given instruction 
and drill in the weapons that would be mounted in defensive arma- 
ments in merchant ships, chiefly the smaller guns. Their courses 
were carried out under the superintendence of naval officers who were 
stationed at the various chief commercial ports to organise the defence 
instruction of the Merchant Navy. They were open, not only to 
men actually pursuing the calling of merchant seamen, but also 
to those who had former seagoing experience, provided they were not 
in a “ reserved occupation,” and were willing to serve afloat in war. 

In March two submarines, L26 and L27, visited the Port of 
London for a few days and were berthed in Shadwell Basin. They 
were open to the visits of Merchant Navy officers, who were invited 
to go aboard for the purpose of amplifying the instruction they had 
received in their Defence Courses. The instruction thus imparted 
was most valuable in adding realism to a part of the Defence Course 
which up to then had been wholly theoretical. 

* This report has since been published. 
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EXPANSION OF ADMIRALTY NAVAL STAFF, 


In July it was announced that two additional Divisions had been 
constituted in the Naval Staff at the Admiralty, a Local Defence 
Division and a Trade Division. In reality, it was a resurrection 
rather than a creation. In the last war, as is well known, an Anti- 
Submarine Division was formed to deal with the most pressing 
operational problem of the day. After the war, in the course of 
peace-time contraction, it was merged with the Minesweeping Divi- 
sion and other organisations under the name of the Local Defence 
Division. At a later date, in the course of further contraction to 
meet the demands of financial stringency, the duties of the Local 
Defence Division were undertaken by sections of other Divisions, 
and it ceased to have a separate existence ; but the necessity for its 
resurrection in the event of expansion was recognised throughout. 

The history of the Trade Division is similar, if less involved ; 
this was its second resurrection. Its first, after a suppression of 
some years, was at the beginning of the last war, when it was con- 
stituted as the connecting link between the Navy on the one hand, 
and on the other with the Mercantile Marine, and also with the 
economic departments of the Government. It continued until 
the end of 1928, when it was reduced to the status of a section of 
the Plans Division, but its duties remained unaltered. 


W.R.N.S. 


In April it was announced that the Women’s Royal Naval Service 
was once more to come into existence, the members of which would 
replace naval ratings in various duties on shore. Mrs. Laughton 
Mathews, who had served as an officer of the W.R.N.S. in the last 
war and had since been prominently identified with the Sea Ranger 
branch of the Girl Guides, was appointed Director of the new service, 
with, it was understood, the relative rank of Rear-Admiral. 

The conditions of service were announced in April. Age limits 
were 18 to 50, and recruits were invited in two categories—immobile, 
consisting of those who would serve in a naval establishment while 
living in their own homes, and mobile, consisting of those who would 
serve wherever required. The duties upon which they would be 
employed were clerical—of various grades, including coding— 
motor transport, cooking, catering, storekeeping, and the like. There 
were to be three grades of officers—chief officer, first officer, and 
second officer—and three rates—chief wren, leading wren, and wren— 
with pay ranging from £275 a year for chief officers down to 80s. a 
week for unskilled wrens, with various allowances and other benefits. 
By September, over 1,100 had been enrolled, and immediately after 
the outbreak of war there were, of course, calls for their services 
from all the numerous war-time naval bases that are needed at many 
ports not utilised for naval purposes in time of peace. 
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MATERIAL. 


The actual number of ships added to the fleet up to the outbreak 
of war was not large. The reconstruction of the battleship Valiant 
and the battle cruiser Renown was completed—thus producing the 
practical equivalent of two new capital ships—and that of the 
Queen Elizabeth was well advanced. The new cruisers Belfast 
and Edinburgh of the “improved Southampton ” class, were com- 
pleted and commissioned. The remaining four ‘ Tribal” class 
destroyers Bedouin, Mashona, Punjabi, and Tartar, completing 
two flotillas of this class of ship, were put into commission, as were 
the eight destroyers of the ‘‘F”’ class and the Kelly, the first of 
the succeeding “‘ K ” class. Four submarines, the Triumph, Trident, 
Thistle, and Truant, of 1,090 tons—sister ships of the ill-fated 
Thetis—were also added to the fleet. 

The tale of ships actually completed in the period under review, 
however, is no measure of the progress made towards restoring the 
Navy to proper strength. In the year preceding the outbreak of 
war, no less than nine cruisers—five of the “ Dido ” class and four 
of the larger ‘ Fiji” class—were put afloat from the builders’ yards. 
The 1989 programme above provided for the construction of seventy- 
three ships, as compared with the twenty-nine of 1938. In addition 
to these, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty announced in 
Parliament on August 2 that a further one hundred and seven trawlers 
were being provided for mine-sweeping and anti-submarine duties. 
Of these, eighty-seven were being purchased and fitted out for their 
new duties, the others were being specially built. Fifty-six vessels 
of a “ whale-catcher ”’ type were alse be to built, some for patrol and 
some for anti-submarine duties. Besides these, ten fleet mine- 
sweepers, six home defence vessels, and one cable ship were to be 
built—one hundred and eighty vessels in all. A floating dock for 
small craft had also been purchased, and it was intended to make 
still further provision, of which the details had not been settled. The 
presentation of a Supplementary Estimate of some £11,000,000 was 
foreshadowed, but it was not issued before the House rose. 

On the outbreak of war, six destroyers building in British yards 
for Brazil were taken over for the British Service, in accordance 
with the usual provision in the building contract in the case of such 
vessels. 


NAVAL RESERVES. 


A substantial and progressive expansion in the Naval Reserves, 
of various branches, took place throughout the period under review. 


VOLUNTEER UNITS, 


At Portsmouth, where despite its status as the principal naval 
port, there had hitherto been no facilities for residents to undertake 
voluntary naval work—the nearest depot of the R.N.V.R. was at 
Hove—a Volunteer Naval Auxiliary Company was formed early 
in the year. Its duty in war was to be able to operate the mine- 
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sweeping and boat services of the port, thus replacing active service 
personnel. The age limits for its members were 18 to 60, they were 
required to attend evening lectures as well as undergoing practical 
instruction afloat as convenient, and to undertake on mobilisation 
to join the Navy ‘‘ for hostilities only.” The ranks of the new unit 
were rapidly filled. 


R.N.V.R, EXPANSION, 


Three new divisions of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve were 
created in the year, with headquarters at Southampton, Hull, and 
Cardiff. The first of these, at Hull, came into being on April 3 
under the command of Commander A. H. B. Day, R.N., and the 
cruiser Calcutta, hitherto in reserve at The Nore, was appropriated 
as drill ship. 

The second, known as the Solent Division, came into being at 
Southampton on August 1, under the command of Captain the hon. 
W. 8. Carson, R.N. (retired), with Lieutenant Commander J. 8. 
Head as Officer Instructor. 

The work of the R.N.V.R. Divisions was largely concentrated 
upon anti-aircraft gunnery, with the object of providing trained 
A.A. guns’ crews for ships in reserve. Certain of the older destroyers 
which, like the Whitley, had been refitted as escort vessels, were 
employed for this purpose. The Wallace joined the Mersey Division 
in June, and it was announced that the Vivien, Vega, Woolstan, and 
Winchester would also be allocated for that duty. . 

London had a demonstration of the expansion of the R.N.V.R. 
in May, when H.M.S. Chrysanthemum was moored off Victoria 
Embankment just above H.M.S. President, to supplement the head- 
quarters accommodation of the London Division. 

In July, the establishment of R.N.V.R. units at Portsmouth, 
Devonport, and Chatham were announced. These were confined 
to the Writer and Supply branches and were formed of men living 
near enough to attend evening classes without difficulty. 


R.N.V. SUPPLEMENTARY RESERVE, 


A new branch of this reserve was created during the year, with 
the object of providing engineer officers—mechanical, electrical, and 
aeronautical—in war. The members of this Reserve do no naval 
training or duty in time of peace. They undertake, however, to 
join up at once for naval service on the outbreak of war. It was 
created in the first place for the benefit of yachtsmen, to ensure 
that they should have a chance of employment in the Navy in the 
event of war. 


ROYAL NAVAL SPECIAL RESERVE, 


This branch of the Naval Reserve came into being on the adoption 
of the compulsory military service. Men called up under the Act pre- 
scribing it when they register may, if they wish, express a preference 
for naval rather than military service. Of those who do so, all who 
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have had sea-faring experience, ex-Sea Cadets, members of Admiralty 
Staffs and dockyard employees, about 5,000 annually, are as a 
matter of course allocated to the R.N.S.R. instead of to the Militia. 
Of the remainder, the Navy takes as many as it can absorb, estimated 
at some 7,000 annually, and 1,200 Marines; but that number in 
practice proved to be only about one third of those who volunteered. 
The Navy was thus able to set a high standard for those accepted. 

Men who were already enrolled in the R.N.R. or R.N.V.R. on 
April 27, 1989, were exempt from compulsory service under the 
Act. But after that date, it was no longer possible for young men 
to enter those branches of the Reserves as officers until after they 
had completed their six months preliminary compulsory training in 
the R.N.S.R. as ratings. 

Training camps for the R.N.S.R. were established at Trevol, 
near Plymouth, and Fareham, near Portsmouth, and one at Exmouth 
for the Marines. The first was designed to accommodate 2,600, 
the second some 1,900, and the Marines camp, 800. The first 
batch of R.N.S.R., 500 strong, joined up for training at Plymouth 
on August 16. A fourth training centre was established at Port 
Edgar, on the Firth of Forth, for recruits from the fishing fleets, who 
were to be trained principally for minesweeping. 

An invitation to ex-naval ratings and ex-Marines with sea 
experience and not over the age of 58 to rejoin the Navy to assist 
in the training of the Special Reserve was issued in August. They 
would be accepted on the same terms as the existing ‘‘ Supplementary 
Parties,” 7.e., to draw the pay of the rate in which they serve, as 
well as the pension already earned. 


POWERS OF CALLING UP. 


In May, the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act was passed, which 
gave the Admiralty power to call up the Immediate Reserve— 
established in January—and certain other classes of reserves, 
without the somewhat cumbrous procedure of a Royal Proclamation. 
This enabled them to call up for training those of the reserves who 
would be required for certain essential duties—minesweeping and 
anti-submarine operations—immediately on the outbreak of war, 
who might well be rusty if they were not given periodical training. 
Under the powers conferred by that Act, the Admiralty on June 15 
called up some 1,900 men of the Immediate Reserve, seven hundred 
and fifty pensioners, and one hundred and fifty of the R.N.V. Wireless 
Reserve for three months special training. A similar number were 
to have been called up in September, but before that date, general 
mobilisation had supervened. In order to give sea-going training 
to these men the 17th Destroyer Flotilla of the Reserve Fleet was 
commissioned in June, consisting of the Keppel—totilla leader— 
and the destroyers Vidette, Velox, Versatile, Whirlwind, Vortigern, 
Viking, Viscount, and Watchman. 

The response to this call to the fleet was magnificent in all 
branches, and the Admiralty expressed their great appreciation of 
the readiness and good spirit displayed. 
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On July 18, the Prime Minister announced in Parliament that a 
further 12,000 men would be called up under the Act for July 31. 
This would provide for commissioning the whole of the Reserve 
Fleet so that it could take part in the fleet exercises arranged for 
the Home Fleet in August. As already described, this fleet was 
reviewed by His Majesty the King on August 9. 

In order to legalise these additional numbers, a Supplementary 
Estimate increasing the figure under Vote A from 133,000—a maxi- 
mum figure—to 145,000, was introduced in Parliament on July 24. 
A further Supplementary Estimate providing for the cost was fore- 
shadowed for later in the year. Actually none was presented, for 
the cost of these measures was later merged in the cost of the war 
which began on September 4. 

It would, of course, be idle to ignore that all these measures, 
resulting in a crescendo of preparedness, were the result of the 
political situation. The growing menace of German aggression 
was manifest. The fact that the German Army was to be fully 
mobilised in August was not concealed. The technique of aggression, 
with its prelude of propaganda and manufactured grievances against 
the intended victim, was in full swing throughout the year, and it 
was quite clear that, unless either the German aggressive intentions 
were abandoned or this country was prepared to sit down under them, 
the clash would come as soon as the European harvest was garnered. 
The British Fleet had to be ready for all eventualities by August ; 
and, thanks to the measures described, so it was. 

On August 31,complete mobilisation of all the forces of the Crown: 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, was ordered by Royal Proclamation. 


DOMINION NAVIES. 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, 


The events of March, when Hitler threw off the pretence of a 
pacific policy which he had assumed at Munich in September, 
convinced Australia that the empire must be prepared for another 
struggle, that Australia’s security was bound up with that of Great 
Britain, and that sacrifices were necessary to bring defences up to 
the necessary standard. At a meeting of Premiers of the States 
on March 81 Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
had no difficulty in procuring full co-operation of the States in his 
defence programme. 

One of the measures decided on was the provision of a dock at 
Sydney capable of taking a capital ship. The full programme en- 
visaged defence expenditure for 1939 totalling £18,000,000, an 
increase of £5,000,000. In August, Sir Earle Page, leader of the 
country party, advocated the provision of two battleships for the 
Royal Australian Navy, suggesting that they might be procured 
from the United States if the shipyards of Great Britain were too 
occupied to provide them. This suggestion did not commend itself 
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to the Government on account of the expense involved, and the long 
time that must elapse before it could fructify. 

On July 10 H.M.S. Amphion was renamed and became H.M.A.8. 
Perth, under the command of Captain H. B. Farncombe, R.A.N., 
M.V.O., the first officer to reach the rank of captain after a naval 
career passed wholly in the R.A.N. She left England on July 25 
for the Commonwealth, and paid a visit to New York—where the 
World Fair was in progress—on her way, leaving there for Sydney 
on August 16. 

The new anti-submarine school at Sydney was opened in 
February and H.M. submarine Pheenix, of the China Flotilla, 
paid a two months visit to Australian waters, to co-operate in its 
work. 

In March, the cruiser Adelaide was commissioned after being 
modernised and converted to oil burning. She had been in reserve 
for eleven years. The Leander, flagship of the New Zealand Division 
of the R.N., Commodore J. W. Rivett-Carnac, joined up with the 
Squadron for a month’s cruise in April and May. In August the 
Canberra and Sydney made a cruise to the Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore. 

In August, a Naval Shore Wireless Service was instituted, for the 
purpose of manning the stations at Canberra, Darwin, and Free- 
mantle. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


. H.M.S. Achilles came home to England to recommission in 
January, after nearly three years on the station. Her new captain 
was Captain W. E. Parry. She left for New Zealand on January 21 
and reached Auckland on May 8. 

The Leander, Commodore J. W. Rivett-Carnac, joined up with 
the Australian Squadron for a month in April and May. 

In May, it was announced that three modern trawlers for mine- 
sweeping and anti-submarine duties and training, were to be pur- 
chased in England. The two-year defence programme would amount 
to £9,800,000. 

In June some discontent was manifested by New Zealand naval 
ratings with their rates of pay and allowances. Increases were 
accordingly approved by the New Zealand Government, and a special 
committee was appointed to report upon the whole system of naval 
pay in the New Zealand Division. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY, 


The effect in Canada of the events in Europe, of March, were 
exactly the same as in Australia. All parties were united in the 
conviction that resistance to German aggression would sooner or 
later become necessary in collaboration with Great Britain, and that 
the national defences must be overhauled accordingly. 

From January to April all six destroyers of the Canadian Navy, 
Skeena, Saguenay, Ottawa, Fraser, Restigouche, and St. Laurent, 
working as a flotilla, joined up with the America and West Indies 
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Squadron of the Royal Navy for some weeks, at Bermuda and on a 
cruise in the West Indies. A number of the British islands were 
visited. At the conclusion, the Skeena and Saguenay returned to 
Halifax, N.S., and the remainder passed through the Panama Canal 
on their way to Esquimault. 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, 


The escort vessels Indies and Clive visited Trincomalee, the 
headquarters of the East Indies Squadron of the Royal Navy, in 
March ; their ordinary independent cruises were then resumed, and 
in July, another visit was paid to Trincomalee by the Indies, Clive, 
Hindustan, and Lawrence. 

In June the passage of the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline 
Act created four classes of naval reserves, the analogues of those of 
the British Navy—Fleet Reserve, Naval Reserve, Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, and Communications Reserve. Recruiting for all four 
classes began at once. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


In March Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence, in his annual statement 
on the defence of the Union, described the measures of coast defence 
to be adopted. Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Walvis Bay would be defended eventually with 15-in. and 9-2-in. 
guns. The defence of Cape Town, pending the installation of the 
coast defences, would be assisted by the monitor Erebus, to be lent 
by the Royal Navy. The Union’s chief defence efforts would be 
concentrated on the Air Force. The Erebus was reconditioned in 
England by Messrs. Thornycroft at Southampton—and was about 
to be transferred to Cape Town at the end of August. In September, 
however, it was announced that by agreement between the Govern- 
ments in the United Kingdom and the Union, the arrangement 
was cancelled, and other suitable arrangements had been made for 
the defence of Cape Town. 


HONG KONG. 


In February, the “Hong Kong Naval Defence Order, 1989 ” 
was published in the London Gazette. This authorises the Admiralty 
to accept any offer made by the Government of Hong Kong of the 
services of the Hong Kong Naval Volunteer Force for general service 
in the Royal Navy. This force was raised in the Colony in 1988, 
and has been lent H.M.S. Cornflower, sloop, as a drill ship. The 
commanding officer is Commander James Petrie, D.8.C., R.N.V.R. 


H. G. T. 


CHAPTER II. 
FOREIGN NAVIES. 


Wuite one of the results of the war has been to delay the inception 
of new naval programmes in certain of the smaller countries, in other 
directions it has had a stimulating effect. Suspension of the obliga- 
tions of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 and of the Anglo-Soviet. 
Naval Agreement is bound to lead to increases in displacements and 
gun calibres. An example of this is the decision reported to have 
been reached by the United States Navy Department to re-design 
on larger lines the cruisers Cleveland and Columbia, which, in con- 
formity with Treaty limitations, were originally to have been 8,000- 
ton ships with 6-inch guns. 

In the days of sailing ships it was demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the guerre de course, though it might inflict severe financial loss 
on shipowners and underwriters, could not succeed against a Power 
possessing command of the sea. Apparently in Germany the belief 
was held that the development of modern naval construction, more 
particularly as regards submarines and such specialised designs as 
the so-called ‘‘ pocket battleship,” had altered all this.* If so, there 
must by now have been a rude awakening. 

In spite of the fact that U-boats were already on station in the 
Atlantic at the outbreak of war on September 8, 1939, as proved by 
the sinking of the Athenia and subsequent incidents, the submarine 
menace has been mastered in far less time than in the last war. A 
system of convoys was instituted with the minimum of delay, and 
enemy submarines were located and destroyed with gratifying 
frequency. 

Equal disappointment awaited believers in the efficacy of surface 
attacks on shipping. Between the beginning of October and the end 
of November, 1939, the “ pocket battleship ’’ Deutschland, after 
sinking two merchantmen, the British Stonegate and the Norwegian 
Lorentz W. Hansen, captured the American s.s. City of Flint, and 
was later brought to action by the armed merchant cruiser Rawal- 
pindi. Though the latter was destroyed, this was the only success of 
any note which the Deutschland could claim. 

The Admiral Graf Spee, sister ship to the Deutschland, made her 
first appearance in the South Atlantic on September 30, 1989. 
Between that date and her defeat by three British cruisers in the 
action off the River Plate on December 18, she succeeded in effecting 
the destruction of nine British merchant ships, a record which 


* See Chapter V, 
26 
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compares poorly with the twenty-three captures of the Emden or 
the seventeen of the Karlsruhe in 1914. 

The potentialities of the mine for inflicting indiscriminate injury, 
first realised during the Russo-Japanese War, were confirmed during 
1914-18, when an immense amount of tonnage, both naval and 
mercantile, was sent to the bottom by this means. In spite of the 
employment of a new type of mine, operated by a magnetic device, 
losses from this cause in the present conflict cannot have come up to 
enemy expectations. 

Air attacks on warships, except where stationary, have been a 
complete failure. Merchant shipping has also been assailed from 
the air, but losses from this cause have not been numerous. On the 
other hand, aircraft have suffered little from the fire of anti-aircraft 
guns, though these may be given the credit of having kept the 
attackers at a respectable height. But in anti-submarine work 
aircraft have confirmed the opinion formed of their value in 1918. 

Neutral naval Powers have undoubtedly been observing with the 
utmost interest the incidents of the war at sea, and are taking to heart 
the lessons to be learned from them. These cannot fail in due course 
to have an influence on the trend of naval construction. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Naval Appropriation Bill passed on May 18 last involved a 
total expenditure of $773,420,241, equivalent to about £154,000,000, 
and provided for the construction of twenty-three new warships, 
and the continuance of work on nearly one hundred already under 
construction. In the course of the debate, which turned chiefly upon 
the advisability of the two new battleships provided for being of a 
displacement of 45,000 tons, doubt was expressed whether Japan 
was in fact building ships of such dimensions. To this criticism 
Senator Byrnes, in charge of the Bill, replied that, according to the 
best information available to the United States Government, Japan 
was undoubtedly building three battleships of between 42,000 and 
46,000 tons, the last laid down being of the latter displacement. 

Earlier in the year the proposed insertion into the Naval Air 
Base Bill of a provision whereby $5,000,000 would have been expended 
on harbour improvements on the island of Guam, in the Western 
Pacific, was defeated by thirty-seven votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though all the other provisions of the Bill, including those 
for eleven major bases, were authorised. 

It had previously been explained by Admiral Leahy, the late 
Chief of Naval Operations, that Guam was of “ inestimable value” 
to the United States. He described the duty of the Navy as the 
engaging of a possible enemy at a point sufficiently remote from the 
continental area of the United States to assure that there was no 
interruption of the normal activities of the country. It was thus of 
vital importance that the Republic should possess a strong fleet, free 
to move from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with adequate continental 
and outlying bases. 
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Hawaii and Panama were important links in the lines of defence, 
the safeguarding of which could be improved by the development 
and use of bases in the Caribbean Sea, in mid-Pacific, and in Alaska, 
such as those provided for in the Bill. Guam Island, as a fortified 
base, would act ‘‘ as a strong deterrent to any foreign Power con- 
templating a hostile move towards the Hawaiian Islands or the con- 
tinental United States.” Indeed, no enemy would be likely to 
attempt to cross the Pacific if impregnable defences were established 
at Guam, as it would be too dangerous to leave that kind of defence 
behind him. 

The island also possessed an immediate value as a link in the 
chain of movement of naval patrol aircraft to the Philippines, and of 
commercial aeroplanes traversing the Pacific. It would be important 
as an air and submarine base to protect American overseas commerce 
with the Dutch East Indies, where materials essential to domestic 
industries were obtained. It would have a still greater value as a 
naval station on which could be based the American Asiatic Fleet 
after the withdrawal of the United States from the Philippines in 
1946, beyond which date it was not the policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment to defend that group. 

A new Vinson Act, introduced in December, 1989, will authorise 
a 25 per cent. increase in naval tonnage, involving the ultimate 
construction of seventy-seven new warships with an aggregate dis- 
placement of 369,000 tons. 

The National Defence budget submitted to Congress in the 
following month includes a sum of $369,000,000 which it is proposed 
to expend on naval construction. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


Though few official details have been released, it is gathered that 
the two 45,000-ton battleships mentioned above will mount a main 
armament of nine 16-in. guns, the same as carried by the 35,000-ton 
ships already in hand. Apparently the intention is to utilise much 
of the extra weight in increased engine and boiler space and larger 
fuel supply, enabling high speeds to be maintained over a considerable 
period if necessary. 

A statement made in January last by Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, suggested that the two battleships of 
the 1940 programme might displace as much as 50,000 to 52,000 
tons, but that this was regarded as the limit of size desirable. 

A list of the new battleships authorised is as follows :— 


1936-38 Programme.—Two ships, of 35,000 tons. 

North Carolina, laid down at New York Navy Yard on October 27, 1937, and to be 
launched in June, 1940. Though officially due for completion in November, 1941, 
it is possible that the date will be later. 

Washington, laid down at Philadelphia Navy Yard on June 14, 1938, and due for 
completion in October, 1942. 


1938-39 Programme.—Four ships, of 35,000 tons. 
South Dakota, laid down by the New York Shipbuilding Corporation on July 5, 
1939, for completion in 1943. 
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Alabama, ordered to be built at Norfolk Navy Yard; Indiana, ordered from the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company ; and Massachusetts, ordered from the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy. None of these had apparently been laid 
down up to the end of 1939, though contracts were placed a year earlier. For this 
reason it is to be doubted if any of them will be ready before 1944. 


1939-40 Programme.—Two ships, of 45,000 tons. 

Iowa, ordered to be built at the New York Navy Yard, and New Jersey, at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. Presumably they will replace the North Carolina and 
Washington upon the slips when those two ships are launched, some time in 1940. 


1940-41 Programme.—Two ships, of 45,000 tons or more (vide foregoing remarks by 
Admiral Stark). 


It should be observed that all these ships are understood to have 
been designed with a beam of 108 feet, to enable them to pass 
through the Panama Canal locks with a clearance of 2 feet. This 
disposes of a recent suggestion in the House of Representatives 
that, with the disappearance of Treaty restrictions, battleships of 
65,000 tons should be built, for on that displacement it would 
hardly be possible to produce a satisfactory design without increasing 
the beam. 

The battleships Colorado, Maryland, West Virginia, California, 
and Tennessee are to be refitted and modernised, provision for the 
starting of this work being included in the 1940 Estimates. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


Some further particulars of the two aircraft carriers under con- 
struction are now available. Apparently the Hornet will be more or 
less a replica of the Enterprise and Yorktown, vessels of 19,900 tons 
with a speed of 34 knots, completed in 1988. The Wasp, of 14,700 
tons, was launched in April, 1989 ; she is understood to be a slightly 
modified version of the Ranger, completed in 1934, with eight 5-in. 
guns of 38 calibres in place of the 25-calibre weapons mounted in the 
latter. A third aircraft carrier is to be begun under the 1940 
programme. 


CRUISERS. 


The 10,000-ton heavy cruiser Wichita, completed last year, 
differs somewhat in appearance from the seven preceding vessels of 
the “ Minneapolis ” class. Her four aircraft are carried under the 
quarterdeck instead of in a conspicuous hangar at the foot of the 
mainmast, in this respect rather resembling the nine light cruisers 
of the ‘‘ Brooklyn ” type, all of which have now been completed. 

Contracts have been placed for the four light cruisers of the 1938 
programme. The Atlanta and Juneau will be built by the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Kearny, N.J., and the San 
Diego and San Juan by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Quincy, Mass. They will be ships of 6,000 tons, with a speed of 
88 knots, and are intended for use as flagships of destroyer squadrons, 
as groups of flotillas are termed in the U.S. Navy. Unlike larger 
American cruisers, they will carry torpedo tubes. 

The Cleveland and Columbia, authorised under the 1989 vote, 
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were to have been ships of 8,000 tons, but as stated in the opening 
paragraph of this chapter, they will probably be re-designed. It is 
expected that one will be built in a Navy Yard and one by contract. 
Two cruisers to be laid down under the 1940 budget are not likely 
to be of less than 10,000 tons displacement. 


DESTROYERS. 


At least thirty destroyers are under construction at present, most 
of these being of the 1,630-ton type, though some half-dozen of the 
earlier 1,570-tonners remain incomplete. These latter are armed 
with five 5-in. guns and twelve torpedo tubes; but there is some 
likelihood of the bigger vessels being given six guns and ten tubes. 
A good deal of trouble has admittedly been caused through recent 
destroyers proving unstable, but it is officially stated that this has 
been overcome, as much as sixty tons of ballast having been added 
to some. It is believed that in future the unusual height at which 
torpedo tubes have been mounted may be reduced in consequence. 
A number of the 1,500-ton destroyers delivered during 1989 were 
delayed by difficulties with their high-pressure and superheated 
boiler installations ; on the other hand it is known that several have 
exceeded their contract speed of 36:5 knots by considerable margins. 

Some seventy of the laid-up destroyers of the ‘flush deck ” 
type, built in the last war, have lately been refitted and recom- 
missioned for patrol service off the Atlantic coast. Included in their 
number are several vessels which had been officially stricken from 
the list as non-effective. Two others have been partially disarmed 
and fitted for duty as seaplane tenders, and a third, after being 
similarly dealt with, is now classed as a transport. 

Eight destroyers are to be begun under the 1940 programme. 


SUBMARINES, 


There are nineteen submarines in various stages of construction, 
in addition to the Squalus, which foundered with the loss of twenty- 
six lives on May 28, 1989, through an induction valve failing to close, 
but has since been salved. It is likely to be a year before she is again 
ready for service, counting from the date of her being brought into 
port last September. In view of the depth in which she sank— 
40 fathoms—her salvage was a highly creditable achievement. 

Six more submarines are to be built under the 1940 programme, 
and three old ones, the Argonaut, Narwhal, and Nautilus, are to be 
modernised, new engines being the main item of expenditure. 


NAVAL AIR SERVICE. 

Included in the 1939-40 programme is provision for 8,000 or 
more additional aircraft. These, it is stated, will go to strengthen 
the defences not only of the continental area but of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Panama Canal Zone. In the strength of her 
Naval Air Service the United States will thus be brought still further 
ahead of other Powers. 


UNITED STATES SUBMARINE SWORDFISH. 
UNITED STATES DESTROYER JOUETT. 
(Official U.S. Navy photographs, by courtesy of the Navy Department.) 
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PERSONNEL. 


Owing to the death last year of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Claude A. Swanson, this office was left vacant for some time, but has 
now been filled by the appointment of the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Charles Edison, to the vacancy. Admiral Harold R. Stark has 
relieved Admiral William D. Leahy as Chief of Naval Operations, 
and Rear-Admiral Robert L. Ghormley has become Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations in succession to Rear-Admiral J. O. Richardson. 

The latest figure for the total strength of the personnel of the 
U.S. Navy is 12,142 officers and 175,250 men, figures which it is 
hoped to attain in 1941. This includes the Marine Corps, but not 
the reserves, which comprise 14,790 officers and 55,464 men. 


FLEET MOVEMENTS. 


In April, 1989, the United States Fleet, which was to have 
remained in the Atlantic until June, was ordered back to the Pacific. 
In Japan this unexpected movement had a telling effect, strengthen- 
ing the hands of opponents of the policy of alliance with Germany. 

Many foreign men-of-war visited New York for the World’s Fair 
celebrations in May. Among their number were four British cruisers, 
H.M.S. Berwick, flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney Meyrick ; the 
Exeter, wearing the broad pendant of Commodore Harwood ; the 
Southampton, flagship of Rear-Admiral G. F. B. Edward-Collins ; and 
the Glasgow. 


JAPAN. 


There is still no end to the operations in China, to which Japan is 
so deeply committed that, however much she would like to withdraw 
and cut her losses, she cannot extricate herself without loss of ‘‘ face.” 
Yet there are many increasingly urgent reasons why she should 
wish to call a truce in order to recuperate. 

In spite of the already difficult financial position, the naval 
budget for 1989-40 showed a big increase on that for the preceding 
year, which at 680 million yen amounted to one-fourth of the entire 
expenditure of the country. Yet it has now gone up to over 826 
million yen, rising costs of materials and the heavier amounts 
demanded for new construction being responsible for this big jump in 
the figures. Moreover, a five-year Fleet Replenishment Law was 
introduced in the Diet on February 1,1940. It provides for the dis- 
bursement during the years 1940-44 of 5,401 million yen, of which 
8,458 million yen are assigned to new construction; 436 million to 
the rearmament of existing ships; 988 million to shore establish- 
ments; and 519 million to the Air Service. Obviously taxation 
cannot be charged with all this expenditure, and Japanese credit 
will be strained to provide the balance on reasonable terms. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


It is believed that three, and possibly four, capital ships are 
under construction, but official information on the subject is still 
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non-existent. That they are ships of over 40,000 tons may be 
regarded as fairly certain, while a gun calibre of 16-in. is also a 
reasonably safe assumption. From what is known of Japanese ship- 
building resources, it is to be presumed that the ships are being built 
in the Navy Yards at Kure and Yokosuka and the private yards of 
the Mitubisi and Kawasaki concerns at Nagasaki and Kobe, respec- 
tively. Ships reported as having gone afloat during 1989 which 
may, though with a decided element of doubt, be identified with the 
battleships believed to be building are the Nisshin, launched at Kure 
on November 80; the Zuikaku, at Kobe on November 27; and the 
Kadekuru, at Yokosuka on June 1. A French report suggests that 
the last-named ship may be a battle cruiser of 16,000 tons, but the 
rumour that vessels of this type are in hand rests on such slender 
foundation that entire reliance cannot be placed upon it. A third 
possibility that has been mooted is that the Kadekuru is an aircraft 
carrier. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


The second 10,050-ton aircraft carrier Hiryu has now been com- 
pleted, and differs but little from her sister ship, the Soryu. A third, 
the Syokaku, was launched at Yokosuka on June 2. There is con- 
siderable ground for the belief that she is of a different and de- 
cidedly larger design. Whether she is to be identified with the 
Koryu, previously reported to be building at Yokosuka, or whether 
the latter is actually under construction at Kure, as stated in some 
quarters, is not certain, but it is probable that the total number of 
aircraft carriers in hand is not less than three. 

Both the Akagi and Kaga, of 26,900 tons, have been reconstructed, 
their flight decks having been extended over the bows and a small 
island superstructure added on the starboard side. 


CRUISERS. 


Further particulars of the cruisers Tone and Tikuma have been 
received, according to which they are understood to carry all twelve 
of their 6-1-in. guns forward, in three triple turrets, leaving the whole 
of the quarterdeck free for the accommodation of aircraft. 

Two cruisers launched during 1939 from the Mitubisi shipyard at 
Yokohama, the Katori and Kasima, are said to be of small size and to 
resemble the escort vessels Tachin and Mektong, built in Japan for 
the Royal Thaian (Siamese) Navy. It is possible that they are 
actually minelayers, but one report suggests that they are designed 
as seagoing training ships for cadets. 

At least five cruisers of 7,000 tons are believed to be under con- 
struction, but no particulars of their design have yet been received. 
Two unidentified ships, the Hasidate, launched towards the end of 
last year, and the Kasino, launched at Nagasaki on January 26, 
1940, may belong to this class. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VESSELS. 

Eleven destroyers of large size, reported as in the neighbourhood 
of 2,000 tons, have been launched between September, 1938, and 
October, 1989. So far as can be ascertained, they are enlarged 
editions of the 1,500-ton ‘‘ Asasio ’’ class, with slightly greater speed 
but no heavier armament. 

Submarines with numbers ranging from I9 to 124 have been 
ascertained to be building or completing. Eight of these appear 
to be of 1,500 tons, and the remaining eight of about 2,000 tons, 
evolved from the “16” design. The submarine 168, sunk by 
collision on February 2, 1989, was raised and brought into port 
a year later. Particulars of this salvage undertaking have not been 
published. 

Three second-class minelayers, the Sokuten, Sirakami, and 
Narifu, have entered into service, and three other vessels, believed to 
be gunboats, the Fusimi, Sumida, and Sumisu, were launched 
during 1939. The Takasaki and Turugizaki, of 12,000 tons, hitherto 
understood to be oilers, are now officially stated to be submarine 
depot ships. 


FRANCE. 


Though efforts have been made during the past year to accelerate 
the construction of the many warships on the stocks, there is still a 
great deal of leeway to be made up in various directions. Altogether 
there appear to be under construction or on order fully one hundred 
vessels of various descriptions, irrespective of motor torpedo boats. 
Some of these ships were authorised as far back as 1984, but the 
majority, of course, come under the series of Estimates passed in 
1938-89, referred to in France under the short titles of Lot du 
81.12.87 ; Décret du 2.5.88 ; and Loi du 12.4.89, or still more briefly 
as Tranche 1988, Tranche 1988 bis, and Tranche 1988 c. Together 
these provide for a total expenditure of 13,787 million francs, exclu- 
sive of sundry supplementary credits, such as the one providing for 
the replacement of the lost submarine Phénix. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


Two of the 35,000-ton battleships in hand left the stocks last 
year, the Richelieu being floated out of dry dock at Brest in January 
and the Jean Bart being launched at St. Nazaire in November. 
The former has been replaced on the slips by the keel of the sister 
ship Clemenceau. According to the French naval annual “ Les 
Flottes de Combat,” these battleships follow the Dunkerque design 
in its main features, but with a single funnel of most eccentric 
shape, the uptake being trunked aft on quite a novel plan, with the 
mainmast attached to it somewhat after the German fashion. 

Particulars given last year of the Strasbourg were not quite 
exact. Her armament, in addition to eight 18-in. and sixteen 
5-1-in., comprises four 47-mm., eight 87-mm. A.A., and thirty-two 
anti-aircraft machine-guns. The complement is 66 officers and 1,865 
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men. It should be noted that this ship and her sister, the 
Dunkerque, are officially rated, like the ‘ Richelieu”’ class, as 
Batiments de ligne (cuirassés). 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS, 


Both the aircraft carriers of 18,000 tons ordered under the initial 
programme for 1938, the Joffre and Painlevé, are being built by the 
Chantiers et Ateliers de St. Nazaire-Penhoét. Except that they 
will be armed with eight 5-1-in. guns and are to have a speed of 82 
knots and a certain amount of protection, little information has been 
released concerning them. It is hoped to complete both ships before 
1942. 


CRUISERS. 


All three of the 8,000-ton cruisers De Grasse, Chateaurenault, and 
Guichen have been laid down, their respective builders being Lorient 
Naval Dockyard ; Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée, La Seyne ; 
and Forges et Chantiers de la Gironde, Bordeaux. They will be 
armed with nine 6-in. and eight 8-5-in. A.A. guns, and will thus be 
slightly enlarged editions of La Galissonniére ; but instead of the 
two funnels of that type, there will be a single one, affording more 
deck space and enabling two catapults to be carried instead of one. 

In September last the cruiser La Tour d’Auvergne, better known 
under her former name of Pluton, caught fire and blew up at Casa- 
blanca, unfortunately with considerable loss of life. She had been 
refitted for service as a training cruiser, but would doubtless have 
reverted to her former status of cruiser-minelayer had she survived. 


DESTROYERS. 


So successful have the giant destroyers Mogador and Volta, of 
2,884 tons, proved in service that four more of this type have been 
ordered, the Desaix and Kléber from the Ateliers et Chantiers de 
France, Dunkirk; the Marceau from the Ateliers et Chantiers de 
Bretagne, Nantes ; and the Hoche from Lorient Naval Dockyard. 

Though Le Hardi, the first of a dozen destroyers of 1,772 tons, is 
in service, the remainder are still under construction, though about 
half of them have been launched. Four, like Le Hardi, were laid 
down in 1986, one in 1987, two in 1938, and the rest in 1989. Of the 
new series of fourteen Torpilleurs légers of 994 tons, all are believed 
to have been begun last year. They are to be armed with four 8-9-in. 
guns as compared with the six 5-1-in. of Le Hardi and eight 5-5-in. 
of the Mogador. 


SUBMARINES. 

Submarines in hand number twenty-five, including the new 
Phénix referred to above. The Roland Morillot, of the 1984 pro- 
gramme, and La Praya, of the 1937 programme, will be vessels of 
1,500 tons, but La Martinique, La Guadeloupe, and La Réunion, 
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though of the same general type, will displace 1,605 tons. In their 
high speed (28 knots) they resemble the British “ Thames ”’ class. 
Four 669-ton minelayers, the Emeraude, Agate, Corail, and Escar- 
boucle, and fifteen of the ‘‘ Aurore” class, which will displace 898 
tons, are also in hand, the only one so far reported to have been 
launched being the Aurore, belonging to the 1934 programme, 
which took the water in July last. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Good progress has been made with the series of twenty-five mine- 
sweepers of 630-647 tons, at least seventeen of them having been 
launched up to the end of last year. Those completed have already 
done good service in the war, their speed of 20 knots rendering 
them excellent anti-submarine patrol vessels. The Admiral Mouchez, 
of 719 tons, in peace time a surveying ship, has also proved useful in 
this respect. Two other surveying vessels, the Beautemps-Beaupré 
and Lapérouse, though originally intended for hydrographic work, 
will be completed as escort vessels, identical with the new Ville d’Ys. 

As authorised under the 1988 Estimates, a dozen trawlers are 
reported to have been acquired for service as auxiliary mine- 
sweepers. Four aircraft tenders, of 1,172 tons, are due for com- 
pletion this year, as is the wireless-controlled target ship Impassible, 
notable as being the first vessel to be designed and built for this 
duty. 

It was on June 15 that the submarine Phénix failed to reappear 
after a practice dive in Kamranh Bay, Indo-China. With her were 
lost her entire complement of seventy-one officers and men. On 
August 7 a motor torpedo boat, B9, broke in two after an explosion 
while travelling at 85 knots through a heavy sea in the Channel, 
the captain and a rating being drowned. 

On the outbreak of war a French Naval Mission under Rear- 
Admiral Odend’hal arrived in London, and has done much to facilitate 
the liaison between the British and French Navies. 


GERMANY. 


In February, 1939, it was announced that the Kiel Canal was to 
be widened, a measure which suggested that it was Germany’s 
intention in the future to build battleships of more than 35,000 tons 
displacement. No details were given to indicate the extent of the 
proposed alterations, nor was it stated when the work was to be 
started. 

On April 27, 1989, Germany repudiated the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement concluded on July 17, 1987, while expressing her desire 
that the ‘‘ qualitative provisions ” of the Agreement should remain 
unaffected. It was not made clear whether the Government of the 
Reich still regarded itself as bound to restrict the number of 10,000- 
ton 8-in. gun cruisers to the five allowed under the Agreement, or 
only to observe the definition clause limiting “‘ light surface vessels ” 
to 10,000 tons and 8-in. guns. 
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Considerable public interest was aroused by the German Navy’s 
choice of the Western Mediterranean for its spring cruise, starting on 
April 18. The squadron which carried out this cruise under Vice- 
Admiral Béhm included two armoured ships (the so-called ‘‘ pocket 
battleships ”’), two cruisers, two divisions of destroyers, three flotillas 
of submarines, and a number of escort vessels, depot ships, etc. 
Tangier, Ceuta, and various Spanish ports were visited by these 
ships, which were back again in German waters on May 17. During 
their cruise a French squadron, decidedly superior in strength to the 
German force, paid an official visit to Gibraltar. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


There are only two completed battleships in the German Navy 
at present, the Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, of 26,000 tons, each 
armed with nine 11-in. guns. Both are officially rated as schlacht- 
schiffe, or battleships; but the surviving ‘“‘ pocket battleships,” 
Admiral Scheer and Deutschland, are classed as panzerschiffe 
(armoured ships). In fact, it is questionable whether the two sur- 
viving ships of this class should not be counted merely as armoured 
cruisers, the category to which they most closely approximate. The 
official announcement that the Deutschland has been renamed Liitzow 
has not unnaturally given rise to the suspicion that she may have 
been lost. 

Two 35,000-ton battleships are in process of completion, the 
Bismarck, launched in February, 1939, and the Tirpitz, launched in 
April of the same year. A second pair should be due for launching 
in the course of 1940-41. All are understood to be armed with 
eight 15-in. and twelve 5:9-in. guns. Thus Germany has at last 
abandoned her traditional policy of saving weight by mounting guns 
of lighter calibre than the average as the main armament of her 
capital ships. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


So far as is known, only one of the two 19,250-ton aircraft carriers 
in hand has yet been launched. This is the Graf Zeppelin, which 
entered the water in December, 1988, and should now be well on the 
way to completion. Possibly she will undertake Germany’s next 
campaign against ocean commerce. Her armament includes sixteen 
5-9-in. and ten 4-1-in. A.A. guns. From her launch appearance, the 
sides appear to be armoured for about two-thirds of the length, and 
to a slighter extent as far as the bow, which is of bulbous form. 


CRUISERS. 


The 10,000-ton cruisers Bliicher and Admiral Hipper, each armed 
with eight 8-in. guns, have both entered into service, though one is 
reported to have been severely damaged by the torpedo attack of 
H.M.S. Salmon. It is possible, though unlikely, that the third ship, 
the Prinz Eugen, will be ready before the end of the summer. The 
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remaining two of the class, the Seydlitz and Liitzow (now to be 
renamed), were both launched last year; these are the ships formerly 
referred to as “‘ K” and“ L.” 

There is no farther news of the progress of the four 6-in. gun 
cruisers, “ M,” “ N,” “0,” and “ P,” though it is probable that 
two of them have pics the launching stage. According to French 
reports, they will mount twelve 5-9-in. guns in triple turrets. If this 
is true, it may be assumed that their displacement is not less than 
8,000 tons. 

Of the older cruisers, the Leipzig and one of the “ Kénigsberg ” 
class, each displacing 6,000 tons, are believed to have been sunk by 
British submarines in December, 1939. One of the latter type is 
understood to have been in company with the Deutschland when she 
sank the armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi. 


TORPEDO CRAFT. 


When war began, Germany had twenty-two destroyers in service, 
six of the 1,811-ton type and the others of the 1,625-ton “ Maass” 
class. All alike are armed with five 5-in. guns and eight 21-in. torpedo 
tubes, and have a speed of 86 knots. At least eight more are under 
construction. 

Torpedo boats include twelve of 800 tons, dating from 1926-28, 
and at least as many new ones of 600 tons. Highteen more of 
the latter type are building or completing. Motor torpedo boats 
number thirty-two. 


SUBMARINES. 


On September 8, 1989, the number of submarines at Germany’s 
disposal, either in commission or on the point of delivery, was 71. 
There were 28 more under construction, besides two which were 
building at Kiel for the Royal Yugoslav Navy and have probably 
been taken over by the Reich. Of the total of 101, two are believed 
to be large minelayers of between 1,100 and 1,200 tons; 24 of the 
712-740-ton ocean-going type; 41 of the sea-going classes, displacing 
500 tons or more; and the remaining 34 of the 250-ton coastal 
type. How many are in service to-day it is impossible to say, though 
there is reason to suppose that losses up to the end of January last 
exceeded 40. Undoubtedly many more U-boats are building, but 
the problem of finding trained crews must be causing the German 
submarine command considerable anxiety. 


PERSONNEL. 


Three days before Christmas, 1939, it was officially announced that 
Vice-Admiral Marschall, in command of battleships, had been pro- 
moted to the rank of Admiral. 

No exact figures of the strength of German naval personnel are 
available, but the total has been reported as 75,000 officers and 
men. 
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WAR LOSSES. 


In addition to the Admiral Graf Spee, Leipzig, a cruiser of the 
“‘ Konigsberg ” class, and a large number of submarines, referred to 
above, the German Navy has lost at least seven vessels in the Baltic 
minefields lying off the Swedish peninsula of Falsterbé, and another 
off the west coast of Jutland. Some of these are apparently mine- 
sweepers, others armed trawlers, and one seems to have been a 
motor launch. One was sunk in September, one in October, two 
in November, and three in December, 1939, and one in January, 
1940. No doubt there have been other losses of which the news has 
not been made known. 


ITALY. 


A further increase of nearly 700 million lire is recorded in the 
naval budget for 1939-40, which amounts to 2,708 million lire. This 
is in pursuance of the declared intention of bringing the Italian 
fleet up to a strength of 700,000 tons by 1941, including the four new 
85,000-ton battleships of the “ Littorio ” class. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


The Littorio and Vittorio Veneto, of 35,000 tons, have now been 
completed, an illustration of the former ship being given here. 
Their characteristics include a main armament of nine 15-in. guns 
and a contract speed of 30 knots, which is said to have been ex- 
ceeded on trials during December, 1989. Since they were laid down 
in October, 1984, they have been a trifle over five years under 
construction. But more rapid progress is being made with the third 
and fourth ships of the class, the Impero having been launched from 
the Ansaldo yard at Sestri Ponente, Genoa, on November 15 last, 
after having been on the stocks for only eighteen months. 

This year it is hoped to complete the reconstruction of the old 
battleships Andrea Doria and Caio Duilio, which is proceeding on 
similar lines to the modernisation of the Conte di Cavour and Giulio 
Cesare. 


CRUISERS. 


All twelve cruisers of the ‘‘ Regolo ” class were laid down in the 
course of 1989. Official details of these ships show them to be of 
8,362 tons standard displacement, with a length of 444 feet on the 
water line. They are to be armed with eight guns of the new 5-8-in. 
calibre and an equal number of torpedo tubes. Minelaying equip- 
ment will be included in the design. Geared turbines of 120,000 
S.H.P. will give them a speed of 41 knots, the highest figure ever 
stipulated in a cruiser contract. In the general features of their 
design they are expected to resemble the Russian destroyer Tash- 

ent. 

Under the 1989 programme, two cruisers of 8,000 tons, with a 
main armament of ten 6-in. guns, were provided for, one of which, the 
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Ammiraglio Costanzo Ciano, is believed to have been ordered last 
year. She is named after the father of the Italian Foreign Minister. 


DESTROYERS, Ere. 


All twelve of the 1,620-ton destroyers of the ‘‘ Aviere”’ class 
have passed into service. Eight more destroyers are to be built 
under the 1939 programme, together with four torpedo boats. 
Italy now possesses sixty-one destroyers, two of which are likely to 
be discarded very soon, and seventy torpedo boats, of which about 
10 per cent. are due for scrapping. Motor torpedo boats number 
about seventy, and more are to be provided under the 1989 Estimates. 


SUBMARINES. 


With the reputed exception of Russia, Italy has the strongest 
submarine force in the world. In completed vessels the total is not 
fewer than 106, with twenty-three more building or completing, 
twelve of which are in the 1939 programme. One class under 
construction at present includes an unusual feature—fourteen 18-in. 
torpedo tubes. It would seem that this armament is based on the 
theory that more damage can be done by means of these than with a 
smaller number of 21-in. tubes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In January, 1940, the Italian Navy took over 116 fishing trawlers, 
of which eighty-five are stated to be intended for minelaying—or more 
likely minesweeping—duties. There is no doubt that Italy, in common 
with other naval Powers, has viewed with great interest the develop- 
ment of German mining in traffic channels and the retaliatory 
measures taken by the British Navy. Hitherto the minesweeping 
flotillas of the Italian fleet have been composed chiefly of thirty-nine 
small tugs of about 150 tons, with an average speed of 18 knots. 
During the past two or three years three motor minesweepers have 
been added to this force. There are eighteen coastal minelayers, 
while all the Italian destroyers, eight submarines, two old cruisers, 
and sundry other vessels are equipped for minelaying. 

Last year’s fleet exercises, which took place in the Central 
Mediterranean in the last week of July, and occupied a week, were 
attended by a German naval mission under Admiral Grossmann. 
A month earlier a special training cruise was undertaken by the 
First Squadron, comprising over thirty ships, which in the course of a 
fortnight visited Tangier, Lisbon, and various Spanish ports. 


SOVIET UNION. 


Since the analysis of Russian naval strength which appeared in 
last year’s “ Brassey’ was written, there have been numerous 
high-sounding statements by Soviet officials concerning the might of 
the Red Navy. When analysed, there is found to be a certain 
vagueness about these boasts, which is explained when examination 
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reveals the slow progress made in the delivery of important new 
ships. 

One result of the many purges which the fleet, in common 
with other Soviet institutions, has recently undergone has been the 
emergence as Komissar for the Navy of a flag officer named Nikolai 
Kuznetsov. It remains to be seen how long he will remain in office. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


Although statements have appeared in the Press to the effect 
that a 35,000-ton battleship was laid down at Leningrad in the 
Orjonikidze yard, on July 15, 1989, and a second one at Nikolaiev 
later in that year, the evidence to this effect is somewhat slender. 
A naval mission which recently visited the United States under 
Admiral Isakov, Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Fleet, is said to 
have been engaged in the purchase of the necessary materials for 
these ships, but all the reports in this connection are more or less 
indefinite. 

Certainly the three existing Russian battleships are overdue for 
replacement. Laid down in 1909 and completed in 1914-15, they 
have never been reckoned successful ships, and are now entirely 
obsolete, such modernisation as they have undergone being on a 
minor scale. One of them is said to have been damaged by the 
fire of Finnish batteries during December last. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


There is no news that can be relied upon to show that the aircraft 
carrier Stalin, of 9,000 tons, was actually completed last year as 
intended. She may still be undergoing trials, if indeed she has 
reached that stage. Nor is there any further word of the Krasnoye 
Znamya and a projected sister ship, the Voroshilov, of 12,000 tons, 
having been begun. One report suggests that the Stalin is in fact 
the Krasnoye Znamya re-named. 


CRUISERS. 


Fairly satisfactory evidence exists to show that both the Kirov 
and Maxim Gorki, of 8,500 tons, are in service, though the former is 
said to be under repair after being in action with Finnish forts. 
Their two sister ships in the Black Sea, the Kubyshev and Orjonikidze, 
are due for completion some time this year. 

Further information discloses that the cruiser-minelayer Marti, 
which recently entered into service in the Baltic, is the ex-Imperial 
yacht Shtandart, launched at Copenhagen in 1895, and now rebuilt 
as a minelayer of 3,500 tons. She has been fitted to burn oil fuel 
and is said to have a speed of 25 knots. 


DESTROYERS. 


According to the latest information, destroyers recently com- 
pleted or under construction include at least twelve, and possibly 
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sixteen, of the ‘ Leningrad” type, displacing 2,900 tons. Six of 
these are believed to be in service, of which two are in the Baltic, 
three in the Black Sea, and one probably at Vladivostok. There is 
also the Italian-built Tashkent, of very similar type, delivered in the 
Black Sea last year, and about twenty of the “ Stremitelni”’ class, 
which now prove to be of about 1,800 tons and not 2,600 tons as 
first reported. Nine of these may have been completed, one of 
which is claimed by the Finns to have been sunk in action with 
coastal batteries. 

There also appear to be over twenty of the 700-ton torpedo 
boats of the ‘‘ Shtorm ” class, of which fifteen have certainly passed 
into service. 


SUBMARINES. 


If there is truth in any part of the official braggadocio already 
referred to, it is in regard to the large number of submarines of which 
the Soviet Navy can dispose. Exact figures are of course unobtain- 
able, but a total of 150 probably does not exaggerate, and with boats 
under construction the figure is nearer 175. The Baltic Fleet 
recently included nearly seventy submarines of various types with 
twenty more building. Reliable observers in the Far East attest to 
the fact that there are nearly fifty based on Vladivostok, and there 
are a good many more in the Black Sea. But numbers do not 
connote efficiency, and were these vessels to be engaged in war with 
an up-to-date Navy, there is reason to suspect that the slaughter 
would be great. Probably the one department in which the Soviet 
Navy is really skilled is minelaying, the modern technique of which 
in all navies is largely based on the operations carried out by both 
sides in the Russo-Japanese War, thirty-five years ago. 


SPAIN. 


Since the Nationalist victory the Spanish Navy has undergone 
reorganisation, the many damaged ships being overhauled and 
refitted where required. So far as can be ascertained, the main 
strength of the fleet now consists of the old battleship Jaime Primero, 
which can no longer be reckoned as an efficient fighting unit, and 
will presumably be relegated to harbour service; the cruisers 
Canarias, Almirante Cervera, Miguel de Cervantes, Galicia (ex- 
Libertad), Navarra, and Mendez Nunez; nineteen destroyers ; eight 
submarines ; and over twenty torpedo boats, including several of 
the motor type. 

Ships lost in the course of the war were the battleship Espaiia ; 
the cruiser Baleares; the destroyers Almirante Ferrandiz and 
Churruca, though the latter may have been salved; and the sub- 
marines C6 and B6. Submarines B1, B8, B4, and B5 have been 
discarded as no longer fit for service, and C1, C8, and C5 are likely to 
be under repair for some time before they are seaworthy. The armed 
merchant cruisers Mar Negro and Mar Cantabrico, which did good 
service for the Nationalist cause, have returned to commercial 
duties. 
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Presumably work will now be resumed on the destroyers Alava 
and Liniers and the submarines D1, D2, and D8, laid down in 
1986, whose construction was held up by the Civil War. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK. 


The surveying vessel Freja and the three minesweepers of the 
“ Sgbjgrmen ”’ class have been completed, and the minelayer Lindor- 
men should soon be ready for service. Two torpedo boats of 710 
tons, the largest torpedo craft ever built for the Royal Danish Navy, 
were laid down at Copenhagen last year. They will be armed with 
two 4-7-in. guns and six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Two coast defence 
ironclads of 7,000 tons are projected. 


FINLAND. 


The Finnish Navy comprises two coast defence ships of 8,900 
tons, each armed with four 10-in. guns, but with comparatively 
slight armour protection ; five submarines; four gunboats; seven 
motor torpedo boats; and a number of craft of less importance. 
According to Soviet reports, one of the submarines has been des- 
troyed. 


GREECE. 


The destroyers Vasileus Georgios I and Vasilissa Olga, of 1,850 
tons, were both delivered by Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Ltd., in February, 
1939. Their main armament consist of four 5-in. guns of German 
manufacture. Two more vessels of this type have been laid down in 
the Royal Hellenic Naval Dockyard at Scaramanga, their machinery 
and boilers having been ordered from Messrs. Yarrow. Four 
British trawlers have been acquired and fitted for minelaying and 
minesweeping, and a fleet oiler has been purchased and named 
Argo. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The largest programme of construction in the history of the 
Royal Netherlands Navy is now in hand. Excluding ships already 
delivered, it includes the cruisers De Zeven Provincien and Kijkduin, 
of 8,350 tons, some description of which was given in these pages 
last year ; a cruiser of 8,350 tons, the Heemskerck, which will be a 
sister ship to the Tromp, now in the East Indies ; four destroyers of 
1,628 tons, the boilers and machinery of which will be supplied by 
Messrs. Yarrow ; seven submarines of 888 tons; seven gunboats of 
1,268 tons; four minesweepers; six submarine chasers; thirty 
motor torpedo boats; an oiler; and sundry subsidiary craft. 

Ships delivered during the past year have included the gunnery 
training ship Van Kinsbergen, two submarines, two minelayers, and 
a British-built motor torpedo boat, which is to serve as the pattern 
for nineteen more to be built in a Dutch shipyard. 
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In addition to all this activity, it is proposed to build three or 
four battle cruisers of 26,000 tons, with a speed of 38 knots, but so 
far financial considerations appear to have deterred the Government 
from following the recommendations of their naval advisers in this 
matter. 

On April 28, 1989, Queen Wilhelmina, accompanied by Prince 
Bernard, attended naval exercises in the North Sea on board the 
cruiser Tromp. 


NORWAY. 


Six torpedo boats of the ‘‘Sleipner”’ class, of 597 tons, have 
now passed into service, and good progress is being made with the 
construction of two destroyers of 1,220 tons, laid down at Horten in 
April, 1989. They are to have a speed of 34 knots and an armament 
of four 4-7-in. guns and four 21-in. torpedo tubes. Two submarines 
have also been ordered and were recently begun at Horten. The 
820-ton minesweepers Otra and Rauma have both been delivered. 


POLAND. 


In the course of the German attack on Gdynia and the Hela 
Peninsula, Poland lost, after a stout resistance, the destroyer Wicher, 
the minelayer Gryf, and the torpedo boat Mazur, with sundry 
other vessels of less importance. A number of river gunboats are 
reported to have been seized by the Soviet forces. The transport 
Wilja and training schooner Iskra were both outside the Baltic 
when war broke out, so escaped capture or destruction. The 
destroyers Blyskawica, Grom, and Burza left the Baltic on the eve 
of war, and are now serving with the British Fleet, as are the sub- 
marines Orzel and Wilk, which eluded the German destroyers hunting 
for them and passed out into the Kattegat during September. The 
Orzel in particular had a most adventurous cruise, breaking away 
from the port of Tallinn, capital of Estonia, into which she had put 
to land her sick captain, when it was found that it was proposed to 
intern her. 

The Polish Navy thus remains a fleet in being, its headquarters 
under Rear-Admiral Swirski having been transferred to London. 


PORTUGAL. 


Contracts have still to be placed for the majority of the vessels 
provided for in the current programme of naval construction. Two 
fishery protection vessels, a surveying ship and an oiler are being 
built in the new Naval Dockyard at Alfeite, opposite Lisbon. Tenders 
were invited in 1989 for the construction of three submarines of 
900 tons, but no orders resulted. A contract for the completion of 
the naval base at Alfeite, already alluded to, was secured by the 
Sociedade Italo-Portuguesa Construcoes last July, subject to the 
work being finished in 440 days, the sum involved being £180,000. 
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ROUMANIA. 


Two minelayers of 812 tons, of which one, the Admiral Murgescu, 
has already been launched, are building in the Naval Dockyard at 
Galatz. Two submarines have also been put in hand there. The sail 
ae ship Mircea, built at Hamburg, was delivered on March 29, 


SWEDEN. 


The Navy Estimates for 1989-40 amounted to seventy million 
kronor, as compared with under fifty million kronor in the preceding 
year. Two coast defence ships of 8,000 tons, to be armed with four 
10-in. guns and to have a speed of 283 knots, were ordered last year 
from Swedish shipyards. Five submarines, four motor torpedo 
boats, and a submarine depot ship were also ordered last year. 
Ships delivered comprised two destroyers, two submarines, and two 
minesweepers. 

A considerable amount of reconstruction is in hand. The coast 
defence ship Aran has completed an extensive refit which has involved 
some alteration in her appearance. Vessels now in process of being 
rebuilt are the coast defence ship Sverige, cruiser Fylgia, and mine- 
layer Clas Fleming. 

Hr. P. E. Skéld is now Minister of Defence, and Vice-Admiral 
C. F. Tamm Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. 


TURKEY. 


As foreshadowed in ‘“ Brassey’ a year ago, orders have been 
placed in the United Kingdom for four destroyers of 1,860 tons, 
similar to the “‘ Hero ” class ; four submarines of 688 tons, resembling 
the “ Shark” type; and two minelayers of 850 tons. Two similar 
minelayers were recently completed in the Turkish Naval Dockyard 
at Gélciik. Both the submarines building in Germany, the Batiray 
and Saldiray, were delivered before war began. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


The flotilla leader laid down at Split in October, 1988, is of 
1,875 tons standard displacement; the boilers and machinery are 
to be supplied by Messrs. Yarrow. Though no larger, in other 
respects she will be an improved edition of the Dubrovnik, with 
somewhat greater horse-power and five 5-5-in. guns instead of 
four. All three of the 1,210-ton destroyers of the ‘“ Beograd” 
class have been completed, as well as a patrol vessel, the Bjeli Orao, 
of 640 tons, built in Italy last year. Unfortunately one of the 
former, the Ljubljana, was wrecked in the Adriatic in January of 
this year. In each of the ships of this class a speed of over 88 
knots was maintained during an eight hours’ continuous trial, 
reflecting great credit on Messrs. Yarrow & Co., who supplied the 
boilers and machinery. A Belgian-built oiler has also been de- 
livered. Two submarines of 280 tons building at Kiel have doubt- 
less been taken over by the German Navy. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 
ARGENTINA. 


The escort vessels Murature and King, building at Rio Santiago 
Naval Dockyard, are of 800 tons, with Diesel engines of 4,000 B.H.P., 
‘equal to a speed of 16 knots. It is understood that they are to be 
attached to the Naval College for the seagoing training of cadets. 
Both should soon be completed, together with the transport Ushuaia, 
building in the same yard. 


BRAZIL. 


Six destroyers under construction in England have been taken 
over by the Admiralty for the Royal Navy as a result of the war, and 
the Brazilian Naval Mission charged with their supervision has 
returned home. It remains:to be seen whether contracts will be 
placed for replace ships in some neutral country. Various warships 
building in Brazil have been completed, with the exception of the 
three American-designed destroyers at Rio. 


CHILE. 


No further progress has been made with the new construction 
programme, which as modified was to have included two cruisers 
of 8,000 tons, two submarines, a transport, and a surveying vessel, 
except that the transport is completing in a Danish yard. A patrol 
vessel of 1,026 tons is being built at Valdivia. 


ASIA. 
JAPAN. 


It is reported that the following ex-Chinese warships have been 
repaired and added to the Japanese Navy : Ning Hai and Ping Hai, 
modern cruisers of 2,500 tons ; Yat Sen, escort vessel of 1,650 tons ; 
the old cruisers Hai Chi, of 4,800 tons, Hai Shen of 2,950 tons, and 
Chao Ho of 2,600 tons; the gunboat Yung Chi of 860 tons; and 
three old torpedo boats of 90 tons. It would be interesting to know 
the new names that have been conferred upon these prizes. 


THAI (FormMERLY SIAM). 


Further particulars of the two cruisers ordered in Italy show 
them to be ships of 4,200 tons, with a speed of 80 knots and a main 
armament of six 6-in. guns. They will be the first sea-going ships of 
any size in the Royal Thaian Navy, which has discarded most of its 
old vessels dating from the early years of the century. 


Francis McMurtrie. 


CHAPTER III. 
A NAVAL CHRONICLE. 
II. WAR. 


ParTicuLaR aspects of the war at sea up to the end of 1989 are 
described in other chapters. Commander Pursey deals with the 
submarine campaign, Sir Archibald Hurd with the Merchant Navy 
in the war, and Major Stewart with air operations at sea. In 
this chapter, however, it will be the endeavour to chronicle the course 
of the war at sea as a whole, so far as the facts are available to the 
public at the time. The chronicle, like all contemporary accounts, 
is necessarily incomplete, for it is not possible to write real history, 
particularly of warlike operations, until official archives are laid 
bare for public reading ; and that is not to be expected until some 
years hence. But it should be of value to record the course of events 
as seen by the public at the time; for on that is based the trend 
of public opinion, by which, in the end, the course of events is really 
governed. 

The outbreak of war on September 8 found the British Navy as 
nearly at full strength as it could be without the general mobilisation 
which is necessary before the numerous auxiliary vessels required 
by the Navy in war can be taken up, fitted out, and manned. The 
Reserve Fleet was mobilised, completed to full crews, and for nearly 
a month had been engaged in fleet exercises in conjunction with the 
Home Fleet. It was thus at a much higher pitch of efficiency than 
it could have been if mobilisation had been deferred until it had 
become quite certain that it was no longer possible to preserve peace. 
In short, the Reserve Fleet was at full strength instead of being 
the mere assemblage of ships with raw and untrained crews that it 
had been a month earlier. 

Full mobilisation of the Navy had been ordered by Royal Procla- 
mation only on August 31, when the international situation became 
critical. From that moment, although it was known that the full 
measure for bringing the Navy up to war strength were immediately 
put into operation, a veil fell over the measures themselves. It is 
possible to indicate what their nature was, for that is well known ; 
but no details were made public, nor were allowed to be referred to in 
the Press. As in the war of 1914, a number of merchant ships, 
chiefly presumably large liners of good sea-keeping capacity and large 
endurance, were taken up and armed for duty as Armed Merchant 
Cruisers—one of them which later came into prominence was the 
P. & O. Rawalpindi, and there were doubtless others of the same 
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description. Trawlers were taken up for minesweeping, and a 
number of small yachts and motor craft for anti-submarine and patrol 
duties of various sorts. All these measures took time, and only came 
into operation gradually ; and as in all former wars, the requirements 
for these auxiliary craft grew with the progress of the war, together 
with the need for officers and men to man them. The existing 
Reserves were fully adequate to cover, and more than cover, all the 
requirements that existed at the outbreak of war and for some 
considerable time after, so that many of those who volunteered 
enthusiastically for naval service could not at the time be absorbed, 
much to their disappointment. That state of affairs eased after 
some months of war, and it became necessary to create an establish- 
ment for the training of temporary officers for whom the demand 
was constantly increasing. This development will be described 
later. 

The opening episode of the war at sea was truly typical of the 
Germans. War was declared at 11 a.m. on September 8. At 
7.45 p.m. the same evening, the outward-bound passenger ship 
Athenia, which had left Liverpool with 1,100 passengers for Canada 
the day before, when 250 miles west of the north-western coast of 
Ireland, was torpedoed without warning by a U-boat, which im- 
mediately surfaced and fired a shot at the liner, apparently with the 
object of disabling her wireless. The majority of the passengers 
and crew were able to take to the boats, though a number of them 
were killed by the explosion of the torpedo. The boats were quickly 
picked up by British destroyers, sent to the spot when the outrage 
was reported, and by neutral merchant ships which were in the 
vicinity ; but there were over a hundred lives lost. 

The sinking of the Athenia was undoubtedly intentional, though 
it seems possible that the U-boat commander may have jumped to 
the conclusion that she was an Armed Merchant Cruiser. But if 
so, he must have been not only incompetent, but highly irresponsible, 
not to have fully satisfied himself of the character of the ship he was 
attacking before firing his torpedo. The Germans themselves 
admitted that it was an outrage, by implication at least, since they 
disclaimed all responsibility for it and alleged that it must have been 
the work of Mr. Churchill ; though in reality it was no worse than 
many other outrages admittedly committed by Germans at sea as 
the war progressed. But whatever the truth on this point, it proved 
that the German Navy’s war plan was to carry out intensive attack 
directly on merchant ships, with U-boats ; for not only the one which 
sank the Athenia—which may have been on passage—but numbers 
of others were found to have been already stationed, before the 
actual opening of hostilities, in positions where they would be 
best placed to prey on British sea-borne communications, as far 
afield as the coast of Portugal. 

On September 8, Mr. Churchill was appointed First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the Government announced that the convoy 
system would be adopted for the protection of British merchant 
shipping. They also announced the institution of a system of 
Contraband Control—the Contraband List itself, which closely 
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resembled that in force in 1918 at the end of the last war, was 
published the next day—and a number of other war measures. 
Control of the British merchant shipping had been assumed by the 
Admiralty a few days earlier, when Hitler’s attack on Poland 
showed that war must be imminent, so that the inauguration of 
convoy was merely a matter of administration. It was announced 
jointly by Britain and France that passage through the Straits of 
Dover would be dangerous on account of minefields, and that all 
shipping must pass through The Downs—a measure which greatly 
facilitated the control of contraband carried in neutral ships. A 
Ministry of Economic Warfare, under Mr. Ronald Cross as Minister, 
was set up two days later to deal with the administration and co- 
ordination of economic measures against the enemy, enforced by the 
Navy’s control of all communications at sea. 

The convoy system, unlike the German attack on British shipping, 
which could be, and was, put into full operation at a moment’s notice, 
took time to bring into force. The first outward-bound convoy 
left England four days after the outbreak of war; but there were 
numbers of merchant ships already at sea then, both inward-bound 
and outward, and they had to run the gauntlet of enemy attacks 
until they were through the danger area. It took rather longer, 
too, to organise inward-bound convoys, since the organisation at 
assembly ports abroad could not be set up until the necessary 
staffs could be despatched and get to work. Nevertheless that 
process took no more than a fortnight, at the end of which time the 
system was in full force both ways. 

It immediately proved its efficacy. In the first week of war 
the U-boats succeeded in sinking 65,000 tons of British shipping, 
a figure which was half what they had accomplished at the peak of 
the submarine war in 1917, when there were some hundred of them 
working at sea. In the second week the figure of their depredations 
fell to 46,300 tons ; in the third, when the convoy system was in 
full operation although there were still a number of ships coming 
in singly, it fell to 21,000 ; in the fourth and fifth to 9,000 and 867. 
This aspect of the war at sea is described in greater detail in Chapter 
VI. 

Despite the Athenia case, it is but fair to acknowledge that a 
number of the U-boat commanders seem, in the early days of the 
war, to have made every endeavour to act in accordance with the 
“‘ Submarine Protocol ” to which Germany had freely and voluntarily 
subscribed in November 1986. The S.S. Olive Grove, for instance, 
was stopped by a U-boat on September 7, 200 miles to the north- 
west of the coast of Spain. The weather was fine and the German 
commander ordered the ship’s company into their boats before 
sinking their ship, giving them time to do so safely, and after proper 
preparation of the boats; he then led the boats for some hours, 
saying he would put them on the course for the Fastnet, and only 
left them when he had seen them picked up safely by the American 
liner Washington. The Master of the Olive Grove described the 
U-boat commander as not more than 20 years of age. A few days 
later the 8.S. Firby was sunk in the Atlantic, somewhere to the west 
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of Ireland. The U-boat fired on the ship to enforce the order to 
stop, and four men were injured. But after the Firby’s crew had 
taken to the boats, the U-boat commander gave them provisions 
and bandages for the wounded men, and sent a wireless signal 
addressed to Mr. Churchill giving their position before leaving them. 
They were rescued thirteen hours later by a destroyer sent in response 
to the signal. 

Such behaviour, however, was exceptional. On the same day 
that the Olive Grove was sunk the 8.S. Manaar was torpedoed with- 
out warning off the coast of Portugal, and the ship was afterwards 
fired on by the U-boat while her company were getting into their 
boats, and two of her crew killed. The remainder were left to their 
fate, and though some of them were picked up by Dutch and Portu- 
guese ships which happened to come across them, one boat, containing 
seventeen men, was not found. The 8.S. Vancouver City was also 
torpedoed without warning, three men being killed by the explosion ; 
the remainder got away in their boats and, fortunately for them, 
were picked up ; but for all their attackers knew or cared they might 
never have been seen. The 8.8. Hazelside was fired on without 
warning by a U-boat, within sight of the English coast ; five officers 
and six men were killed by shell-fire which also wrecked most of 
her boats. 

Nor were British merchant ships the only victims of Nazi savagery. 
On September 28 a U-boat stopped in the Skagerrak two Finnish 
ships, the Martti Ragnar and the Walma, bound to England with 
cellulose. To take them into a German port for adjudication by a 
prize court would have been both practicable and legitimate, but 
that was not enough for a Nazi. They were both sunk out of hand 
and their crews left to save themselves in their boats as best they 
might. On September 80 the Danish ship Vendia, which was bound 
to a Belgian port in ballast, was fired on without warning by a U-boat 
which approached from abaft her beam, and continued to fire at 
short range, despite being hailed in German, until eleven of her 
company had been killed. She was then sunk by a torpedo. The 
U-boat commander did indeed put himself to the trouble of picking 
up the Danish master out of the water, to greet him angrily with 
the accusation, ‘‘ You were carrying contraband ’—as if, forsooth, 
that were any justification for brutal outrage and murder of neutral 
non-combatants. This ruffianly commander the same day torpedoed 
the Swedish steamer Gun, bound to Belgium with a cargo of wood- 
pulp, after subjecting her officers and crew to bullying and threats 
in the endeavour to make them declare that they were bound for 
England. 

It was evident that the U-boat commanders quickly found their 
opportunities for interrupting sea-borne commerce to be severely 
restricted if they were to behave in a manner becoming civilised 
men. Such restrictions are not to the German taste, as was shown 
by their inhuman behaviour in the invasion of Poland, when open - 
cities, and even fleeing refugees of all ages and both sexes, were 
mercilessly attacked with bomb and machine gun. Restrictions 
were quickly thrown to the winds. Probably those commanders 
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who realised the tradition of the sea and the duty of a seaman, and 
in consequence returned with but a small tale of British merchant 
ships sunk to their credit, were rated for being so squeamish as to 
suppose that they ought to act in accordance with Germany’s freely 
plighted word, if it entailed forgoing a military advantage. However, 
that may be, any pretence of acting in accordance with the Sub- 
marine Protocol was quickly abandoned, and it became quite clear 
that, once again, immunity of non-combatant seamen from murder 
by the Germans, whenever they thought that some military advantage 
was to be gained by that crime, could be secured only by the active 
protection of British sea power. That was at once forthcoming. 

The attack on German sea forces was inaugurated with vigour 
from the first. In the interval before convoys could be organised, 
the location of submarines was difficult, but a number were found 
by cruising forces and attacked forthwith. Depth charges, the 
deadly weapon against which—in actual fact, and not the mere 
bombast in which the term was later used by Hitler—the diving 
U-boat has really no defence, were available in plenty. In the 
“‘deadly Asdic ’—Mr. Churchill’s term—British anti-submarine 
craft have a means of locating a U-boat when submerged, and of 
keeping touch with it to the point of delivering the coup-de-grace ; 
though of course the Asdic, like all human devices, is not infallible, 
and some U-boats have eluded attack despite it. The Navy was 
thus even better armed against the U-boat than in 1917-18, when 
it had gained the mastery ; and as soon as the convoy system was in 
full operation U-boat attack became hardly a serious danger to mer- 
chant ships. 

In the interim, however, there were other actions. There 
were no German forces at sea and thus open to naval attack, but 
the Air Force here stepped into the breach. On September 4 a 
daylight bombing attack was made on ships lying in the Schillig 
Roads, off Wilhelmshaven, and Brunsbiittel, at the North Sea 
entrance to the Kiel Canal, in which it was believed that hits had 
been made on the battle cruiser Gneisenau and another ship. The 
attack was a most gallant performance, as the planes had to come 
down to a low altitude in order to press their attack home in the 
weather conditions obtaining, and they met heavy opposition from 
both fighters and A.A. fire. This incident is dealt with in greater 
detail in Chapter VII. 

The first serious casualty to the Navy occurred within three 
weeks of the outbreak of war, in the sinking of H.M.S. Courageous, 
aircraft carrier, by torpedoes from a submarine on September 18. 
Before the war, the Courageous had been in the Reserve Fleet since 
she had been relieved as flagship of the admiral commanding aircraft 
carriers by the Ark Royal. She was commissioned with the remainder 
of the Reserve Fleet in August by Captain Makeig-Jones, who had 
just relinquished command of the Nelson, fleet flagship of the Home 
Fleet, and was about to take up the command of the Naval Barracks 
at Portsmouth as Commodore. During the period before convoys 
were fully organised, the aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm were employed 
in scouting for submarines in the focal areas of sea trade, in order to 
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give protection against them to the many merchant ships which were 
still moving independently. The Courageous, screened by four 
destroyers, was engaged on this duty in the Western Approaches 
to the British Isles. 

On September 18, towards evening, two of her destroyers had 
been detached to hunt a U-boat located in the vicinity. Later, 
when she turned head to wind and steered a steady course in order to 
recover her aircraft which were in the air, it so happened that a 
U-boat found itself within range of her, unobserved either by her 
aircraft or by her attendant destroyers. She was hit by two tor- 
pedoes and sank some twenty minutes later with the loss of her 
captain and over 500 of her company of some 1,200. It was an 
exceedingly skilful attack, though the U-boat undoubtedly was 
fortunate to find herself in a position where an attack was possible 
just at the moment when, owing to the operation of landing on 
aircraft, the carrier’s course became steady and definitely known. 
The U-boat was immediately counter-attacked by the destroyers, 
but the result of their action was not known. The German wireless 
claimed that the boat was unharmed and returned to harbour, 
and what purported to be the U-boat commander’s account of his 
exploit was published. But as the loss of the ship had been 
immediately published in England, and the alleged German account 
might have been composed by anybody with an elementary know- 
ledge of submarine work, its publication proved nothing either way. 
By some it was considered disturbing that the ship should have 
succumbed so quickly to underwater attack ; but the Courageous was 
well known to have been of very light construction, when first built 
twenty years ago before underwater protection was adopted ; while 
the explosive charge of torpedoes have probably increased in the 
same interval. In any case, the loss was later shown to provide no 
cause for uneasiness regarding the resisting power of more modern 
and less flimsily built ships, both the Barham, an older ship, and 
the Nelson, a newer one, survived hits by torpedo and mine 
respectively. 

The Admiralty policy with regard to the publication of war 
damage was defined as being to announce at once any losses of H.M. 
ships, but in the case of damage, not necessarily to make any 
announcement at all, although casualties to personnel would always 
be announced in due course. The object of this policy is obvious, 
and provides a complete justification for it. It is rarely possible 
for a U-boat commander to observe the result of his torpedoes, 
since the discharge of them reveals his presence and position, and he 
has to bend all his efforts to evading the inevitable counter-attack. 
It is therefore a favourite German stratagem, whenever a U-boat 
has fired torpedoes at a man-of-war, to broadcast a claim to have 
sunk her, in the hope of provoking from the Admiralty a statement 
of what the real result of the shot was. There is every reason against 
gratifying the enemy's curiosity in this direction. 

One of the prophecies made freely before the war was that from 
the first there would be frequent air attacks on men-of-war, par- 
ticularly in the North Sea where they are most easily reached from 
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German aerodromes. This prophecy proved false, and it was some 
weeks before any air attack was made at sea at all. The first attack 
occurred, it seemed, almost by accident. On September 26 the 
British submarine Spearfish had been severely damaged by depth 
charge attack while on patrol in German waters. She had succeeded, 
however, in eluding her assailants and was making her way slowly 
homeward on the surface, unable to dive. She asked for escort, 
and destroyers were sent to meet her ; as her presence and position 
were probably known to the enemy, it was considered desirable 
for the Home Fleet to be at hand, in order to deal with any attempt 
by German surface forces to overwhelm her, or her destroyer escort 
while hampered by the presence of a semi-disabled consort. She 
had sighted aircraft on September 26 but they had not apparently 
seen her, for she was not molested. Nor was she on the following 
day, when her escort joined, but the aircraft looking for her 
apparently fell in with the Home Fleet instead, and attacked 
them. 

Their attack was so far from being effective that the Commander- 
in-Chief did not consider it of sufficient importance even to report 
to the Admiralty, until after he reached harbour the following day. 
No British ship was hit, and there were no British casualties. On the 
other side, however, two German aircraft were brought down, though 
it was not stated whether by A.A. fire or by the fighters of the Fleet 
Air Arm. The Germans, whose forces that survived—some twenty 
aircraft took part in the attack—reached home the same afternoon, 
got in their version of the affair first. The German _ wireless 
announced confidently to the world that the Ark Royal had been 
sunk and that a battleship had been hit by a bomb and severely 
damaged. For weeks afterwards the German broadcaster daily 
boomed into the air the question, ‘‘ Where is the Ark Royal ?”, 
and continued to do so even after the United States Naval Attache 
had visited the Home Fleet and mentioned in his official report, 
which was made public, that he had attended Divine Service on- 
board the Ark Royal on a Sunday forenoon and had noted that she 
was quite undamaged. 

The German conviction that she had been sunk was probably 
based on a photograph taken by one of the bombers. What actually 
happened was that a heavy bomb—perhaps some 500-lb—dropped 
quite near the Ark Royal in one of the attacks, just at the moment 
when she was turning under helm and consequently heeling over. 
The explosion of the bomb accentuated the heel and she made a 
very heavy roll, going over almost on to her beam ends—“ until the 
edge of the flying deck was almost awash ”’ according to a description 
afterwards given to the Overseas Press Club in New York by Sir 
Derwent Hall Caine. If the airman took a photograph at that 
moment, it would show the ship lying on her beam ends and the 
enormous splash of the bomb close alongside her ; anyone looking 
at it might well be excused for thinking that it showed the destruction 
of the ship. Actually, she righted herself at once, none the worse for 
her heavy roll ; and it seems probable that she then left the vicinity 
of the fleet to fly aircraft on or off, for when the airman next sighted 
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the squadron, he did not see her and was thus confirmed in his belief 
that she was sunk. 

His account, presumably supported by his photographs, was 
unhesitatingly accepted in Germany—ever prone to “ wishful 
beliefs.” Lance-Corporal Francke, the pilot in question, was 
awarded the Iron Cross of both the first and second class, and 
received a personal letter from Field Marshal Géring informing him 
of his promotion to lieutenant. That promotion, as far as is known 
outside Germany, was not cancelled when the Ark Royal, three 
months later, demonstrated to the world the fact that she still 
floated by arriving at Rio de Janeiro. 

Two days later a British air attack on German warships in the 
Heligoland Bight was no more successful. It was exceedingly briefly 
reported on either side. The Air Ministry stated that the attacks 
were pressed home at a low altitude despite formidable anti-aircraft 
fire, and admitted the loss of some machines. The German official 
report gave the number of attackers as six, stated that no damage 
was done to the ships attacked, and that five of the planes had been 
shot down by fighters. 

At the end of the month evidence became available that an enemy 
surface warship was at large in the Atlantic for the purpose of 
attacking British trade. The British S.S. Clement was stopped off 
the coast of Brazil and sunk after her crew had been ordered into their 
boats, the master and chief engineer being taken onboard the warship. 
The ship’s boats were picked up by Brazilian ships and their occu- 
pants landed at Maceio and Bahia; but no very clear information 
was made public regarding the identity of the assailant. It was 
generally understood, however, to have been one of the three “pocket 
battleships,” and report named the Admiral Scheer as the ship— 
erroneously, as it afterwards turned out. 


OCTOBER. 


Air activity over the North Sea increased from this time on. 
On October 7 two British minesweepers were attacked by German 
flying boats, but there were no casualties on either side. The 
next day, a German naval squadron was reported at sea “ south- 
westward of Norway,” a position which would seem to indicate 
the centre of the North Sea, some ten to twelve hours steaming 
from German bases. British forces did their best to engage it, but 
did not succeed in gaining contact before nightfall and the enemy 
escaped. The next day, Monday, October 9, a British force con- 
sisting of cruisers and destroyers was searching further to the north— 
where the Germans might have been if they had not turned back to 
port when they were located—despite very stormy weather, when they 
were attacked by German bombers. One destroyer which was 
attacked had to turn stern on to the sea in order to fight her guns when 
she was attacked by more than one plane. Heavy bombs were 
dropped in both level attacks from 5,000 feet and in diving attacks, 
but the nearest that any bomb fell was 400 yards away. Later a 
cruiser squadron was attacked repeatedly for about five hours, 
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over 100 bombs being dropped ; no ship was hit and though one 
bomb fell close enough to throw splinters onboard a cruiser, some of 
them missed by as much as a mile. The A.A. fire from the ships, 
on the other hand, seems to have been very effective. Four German 
aircraft had to land in neutral territory, and there is reason to believe 
that two more were lost at sea. The result of this encounter was a 
definite failure of the bomber and a qualified success for the anti- 
aircraft gun. 

On Friday, October 18, the Admiralty were able to announce 
that three U-boats had been destroyed in one day, some survivors 
being picked up from one or more of them. It is not the usual 
Admiralty policy to announce the destruction of U-boats until some 
time has elapsed—long enough for it to be already quite clear to 
the enemy that they must have been lost—for reasons which will 
be obvious. It is to be presumed, however, that this achievement 
was considered so encouraging that the disadvantage of the enemy 
coming to know of it at once seemed to be outweighed by the hearten- 
ing effect at, home. 

Any jubilation there may have been over this success was, 
however, quickly supplied with a corrective. In the small hours of 
Saturday, October 14, the Royal Oak, lying at anchor in Scapa 
Flow, was torpedoed by a U-boat which had penetrated the defences 
of the anchorage—supposed, somewhat lightly as it turned out, to 
be proof against entry. According to a statement made to Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Churchill after strict enquiry into the whole circum- 
stances, it appeared that the U-boat succeeded in entering ‘‘ on the 
surface or half-submerged at high water.” She fired a salvo of 
torpedoes at the ship, one of which hit forward, doing little damage ; 
but so confident was everybody of the sanctity of the anchorage 
that it never occurred to anyone that a U-boat could be responsible 
for the explosion and it was concluded that it must have been internal. 
The U-boat was thus unmolested, and was able to reload her torpedo 
tubes and fire another salvo twenty minutes later, of which three 
or four hit the ship in quick succession. No“ bulges ” give immunity 
from an attack of this intensity, and the ship capsized and sank 
shortly afterwards. Even then, as the Royal Oak was lying at 
some distance from other ships which were in the port, it was not 
realised what had happened, and the assailant was thus able to leave 
the anchorage, presumably by the route she had used in entering. 
Only 414 of the Royal Oak’s company of some 1,200 were saved ; 
Rear-Admiral Blagrove and over 800 lost their lives. 

As usual, a completely fictitious account of the occurrence was 
broadcast by the Germans. The U-boat captain, whose name was 
given as Commander Prien, was brought to the microphone and 
broadcast an account of his attack which was incompatible both with 
a former account that he had given in a press interview and with 
what actually happened in the Flow. Not content with claiming 
the credit for what really was a very daring and remarkable achieve- 
ment, he also maintained that he had torpedoed and sunk the 
Repulse—a claim in which there was not a word of truth. The 
results of his exploit—if Commander Prien really exists—was 
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GERMAN AIR RAID ON THE FIRTH OF FORTH, OCTOBER 16, 1989. 
Bombs falling near the Southampton and Edinburgh. 
Photograph taken by one ofthe German airmen and published in Germany. 
(Associated Press photograph.) 
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sufficiently serious to the Home Fleet. Speaking on the Navy 
Estimates on February 27, 1940, Mr. Churchill said that it had not 
had the use of Scapa Flow, strategically the best-placed anchorage, 
ever since, and had consequently been obliged to do far more steaming 
than had ever been contemplated. 

On October 16 some fourteen German bombing planes made 
an attack on ships of the Home Fleet lying in the Firth of Forth 
close to the Forth Bridge.* The success obtained was inconsiderable, 
for the only material damage done was to sink the Admiral’s barge 
and a pinnace lying with it at the lower boom by a bomb which 
actually hit the bridge of H.M.S. Southampton, but glanced off and 
burst in the boat alongside. There were, however, a number of 
casualties caused by splinters from bombs which burst in the water 
close to ships—three in the Southampton, seven in the Edinburgh, 
and twenty-five in the destroyer Mohawk, which was returning to 
harbour at the time and had a large number of men on deck getting 
ready to secure their ship. The Mohawk’s first lieutenant, who was 
on the forecastle, was killed ; her captain, on the bridge, was severely 
wounded but remained at his station until he had secured his 
ship. He then collapsed, and died soon after reaching hospital. 
The attackers were engaged both with A.A. fire and by fighters 
of the R.A.F., who destroyed seven of them, taking a number of 
prisoners. 

On October 17, two bombing attacks were made on Scapa Flow, 
in the first of which some damage was done to the Iron Duke, stationed 
there as a depot ship. There were no British casualties in either 
attack, but two of the raiders were brought down. Two recon- 
naissance aircraft were also brought down the same day off the east 
coast further south. Reconnaissances over the Orkneys and Shetlands 
thereafter were frequent. 

On October 21, the first of the long-expected air attacks on a 
convoy took place off the east coast, by some twenty-one bombers. 
From the attackers’ point of view, it was a complete failure. They 
evidently found the A.A. fire of the convoy escort much heavier 
than they had expected, for they were unable to reach an attacking 
position. They were also engaged by fighters of the R.A.F., and the 
result was that five of them were shot down. Some of their crews 
were picked up at sea ; others succeeded in landing, in an exhausted 
condition, in the collapsible rubber boats carried by German aircraft 
which operate at sea. It would be rash, perhaps, to draw too 
definite conclusions from one attack carried out by only a small 
number of planes ; but the result of this action lends little support 
to the theory, often advanced before the war, that the convoy 
system, while efficacious against submarine attack, would be actually 
of assistance to attackers from the air. 

Evidence that there were German warships at large in the 
Atlantic, preying on sea-borne trade, continued to accumulate 
during the month. On October 20 the American merchant ship, 
City of Flint, which was overdue on a voyage from Boston to Man- 
chester, put into the Norwegian port of Tromso. She was found to 

* See opposite. 
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be in charge of a German prize crew, put onboard her from the “ pocket 
battleship” Deutschland with orders to carry her to a German 
port ; and she had onboard as prisoners of war the ships company 
of the British ship Stonegate, who were promptly released by the 
Norwegian authorities. From them it was learnt that their ship 
had been sunk by the Deutschland on October 5 in the latitude of 
Florida ; that the Deutschland had captured the City of Flint on 
October 9 off the Newfoundland Banks, where, on October 14, she 
sank the Norwegian ship Hansen. The next day the City of Flint 
parted company ; no more was heard of the Deutschland during the 
month, and it was even doubtful whether it was she or another which 
had sunk the Clement off the coast of Brazil. 

The case of the City of Flint, since it raised in an acute form 
several knotty points of disagreement between belligerents and 
neutrals upon the respective rights and duties of each, calls for detailed 
relation. The international law on the subject of the entry of prizes 
into neutral ports is not a matter of general agreement. The view 
most generally held—upon which the United States acted in the case 
of the 8.8. Appam in the last war—is that prizes may only be taken 
into neutral ports on account of distress of any sort, and that they 
must leave again as soon as the cause which justified their entry 
no longer obtains. If they enter neutral ports in any other cir- 
cumstances, or if they fail to leave when there is no good cause for 
their remaining, the neutral Power should remove and intern the 
prize crew and restore the ship to her proper owners. On the other 
hand, one of the Hague Conventions of 1907 purports to authorise 
the use of neutral ports by prizes in a much more elastic manner ; but 
this convention was not accepted by most of the maritime Powers. 

When the City of Flint was sent off by the Deutschland on 
October 15 to go to a German port, it must have been obvious to 
the officer of the prize crew that his only chance of carrying out his 
orders was to go far to the northward to evade the British patrols, 
and reach Germany by keeping inside Norwegian territorial waters, 
where he would be immune from interference by the British Navy. 
But this entailed a much longer voyage than that for which the ship 
was stored, and she ran short of water. Thus, it was for that she had 
to put into Tromsé, which is inside the Arctic Circle, on October 20. 

The Norwegian authorities recognised that her entry was per- 
missible provided that she left again as soon as her distress—i.e., 
lack of water—was relieved; but the British prisoners she had 
onboard were released. The published accounts of the circum- 
stances of their release are conflicting, and it is not clear whether 
they were voluntarily set free or whether their release was compelled 
by the Norwegian authorities ; and, if the latter, what were the precise 
grounds on which that action was taken. But, of course, the presence 
of the ship and the whole circumstances became public property 
at once. It was probably that consideration which influenced the 
prize officer, instead of steering forthwith for Germany—whereby 
he would run a grave risk of interception by British forces which 
then knew of his proceedings—to go in the opposite direction. On 
October 22 the City of Flint arrived at the Russian port of Murmansk. 
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It was at first reported that the Russian authorities had acted 
in accordance with the American precedent so far as to remove’ 
and intern the German prize crew. That report, however, was not 
confirmed, and the American Ambassador in Moscow could obtain 
no information on the subject when he requested it, nor could 
he get into communication with the ship. Actually, she left again 
on October 28, still under the control of the German prize crew, 
her use of the port having been excused on the ground that she had 
been in need of engine repair. It seems very doubtful if the alleged 
engine defects had any real existence. On October 31 she again 
called at Tromsé, but did not anchor; she continued her voyage 
southward, keeping sedulously within Norwegian territorial waters. 
Two days later, British light naval forces sighted her therein, in a 
position whence she could have reached Germany without emerging, 
and they kept a watch on her, though keeping outside themselves. 
The next day, without any valid excuse for doing so, she anchored 
in the port of Haugesund. The Norwegian authorities thereupon 
removed and interned the prize crew and released the ship to her 
American officers and company. 

Germany, of course, immediately protested to Norway against 
this action, but naturally without result. According to a statement 
by the Norwegian Foreign Office, the German prize officer stated that 
he went into Haugesund in accordance with orders from Germany. 
The irresistible inference is that Germany desired to acquire a cause 
of complaint against Norway rather than, by going through with 
the seizure of the ship, giving the United States cause for grievance 
against her. That her complaint had no basis in international law 
or justice would not, of course, weigh with her for a moment. 

On October 26 the shattered wreck of a U-boat was discovered 
stranded on the Goodwin Sands. It was at first reported that a 
large number of bodies had been removed from the wreck and landed ; 
but the report was afterwards contradicted and the statement made 
that no bodies had been found. It was not found possible to salvage 
the boat, and eventually, like most vessels wrecked on that most 
treacherous of shoals, her hull disappeared in the sands. 

On October 14 the Polish submarine Orzel arrived in British 
waters to join her sister ship Wilk and operate with the British 
Navy. She had been at Gdynia when the Germans attacked Poland, 
and the proximity of the German bombing bases decided the captain 
to leave harbour on September 1. He was then a sick man, but for 
four days he cruised submerged in the Gulf of Danzig watching 
through his periscope the aerial attacks sweeping over the Polish 
coast towns in wave upon wave. He was sighted in shallow water 
and bombed by aircraft, so he decided to seek the wider waters of the 
Baltic. 

For a week he searched for a sister submarine which had signalled 
for help. By this time he was so ill that he had to be hauled up 
the conning tower on a rope’s end, and on the thirteenth day he was 
so ill that his second in command decided to land him in a neutral 
country, and chose Estonia. They put into Tallinn on September 15. 

The captain was landed, and Lieutenant-Commander John 
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Grudzinski took command. A German merchant ship in the harbour 
was to leave shortly, so the Estonian authorities refused permission 
for the Orzel to proceed for another twenty-four hours. At the end 
of this time officials arrived on board with the astonishing announce- 
ment that as the Orzel had exceeded the time in a neutral port 
allowed to belligerents by international law the submarine was under 
arrest. The breech blocks of the guns, all charts and small arms were 
removed, preparations made to hoist out the torpedoes, and a guard 
mounted. 

By the time fifteen torpedoes had been hoisted out the second 
in command had contrived, unseen by the guard, to file through the 
wire of the hoisting apparatus. It broke, leaving five torpedoes 
on board. 

In the meanwhile the captain was busy with a hack-saw cutting 
the wires, until only a single strand held them to the jetty. 

The Estonians had an overhead searchlight shining down on the 
submarine and jetty, and there was a telephone within reach of the 
guard. At 2 a.m. the guards were overpowered and bundled into 
the submarine. An officer ran ashore and cut the wires of the search- 
light and telephone, but before they managed to gag the guard on 
the jetty he had shouted for help. Destroyers switched on search- 
lights and opened fire with rifles, but the Orzel made for the entrance, 
blinded by searchlights, with bullets spattering all round. Just 
short of the entrance they grounded on some rocks, but in spite of 
the fusillade they blew the tanks, refloated, and got clear of the 
harbour. 

All night they fled submerged, steering blindly with no chart 
to give them soundings, and at dawn they lay onthe bottom. During 
the day they heard the hunters passing to and fro over them and 
depth charges bursting around them. About 9 p.m. there was a lull, 
and at midnight they rose cautiously. There was nothing in sight. 

The captain decided to cruise in the Baltic in search of German 
ships as long as his five torpedoes lasted and then make for England. 
They learned from the German wireless that they were being de- 
nounced to the world as murderers of their guards, so one fine night 
they launched their berthon boat, put the two Estonians into it with 
money, cigarettes, and a bottle of whisky, and watched them row 
to the shore a mile and a half away. Then these men who had lost 
their country and their families made a wireless signal to announce 
that the Estonians were safe so that their relations might have no 
further anxiety. 

For a fortnight they cruised in the Baltic. Every night they were 
hunted to prevent them from charging batteries ; by day they cruised 
submerged, never knowing when they would strike a rock, or they 
laid onthe bottom. By this time their water was running low and the 
cook had a scratch that was causing blood poisoning. On the 
thirty-eighth day they decided to try to reach England. 

In spite of lack of charts, constant attacks by German destroyers, 
and further damage by grounding, in two days more they threaded 
the intricate channels of the exits from the Baltic and gained the 
North Sea. But once there every man’s hand was against them : 
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they were fair game for German and British alike, menaced from the 
air, by surface patrols, and by submarines. But the first lieutenant, 
Piasecki, could speak English. 
On October 14 a faint message reached a British wireless station : 
“ Supposed position from 0680 on appointed place for Polish Navy. 
Beg permission entrance and pilot. But have no chart.—Orzel.”” 

A few hours later a British destroyer found them and led them 
triumphantly into harbour. They learned then that their sister 
submarine was also safe. They had only three requests : to land the 
sick cook, to replenish their water supplies, and to be given breech 
blocks for their guns. They were then prepared to go to sea forth- 
with on whatever patrol it pleased the British Navy to employ them. 
sa were received with hearty cheers when they joined the British 

leet. 


NOVEMBER, 


Warfare both by and against the U-boats continued during 
the month in the fashion which had become familiar. As the 
protection given by the Navy to British ships improved, however, 
the enemy turned his attention more and more to neutrals, adopting 
the description ‘‘ economic warfare” to describe his murderous 
attacks on neutral non-combatants. On November 22 the German 
official broadcast concluded with the words: ‘“‘ Economic warfare 
was continued with great success by the German Navy. A number 
of steamers were sunk in the North Sea.” The manner of their 
sinking was but too often like that of the Norwegian tanker Arne 
Kjode, torpedoed without warning in the North Sea on November 12. 
Twenty-three survivors were picked up and landed by a British 
trawler after forty hours in an open and leaky boat ; the other boat 
in which there were seventeen men was not seen again. Even 
less defensible, if possible, was the destruction of the Dutch tanker 
Sliedrecht, which was stopped in the Atlantic by a U-boat on 
November 18. Although she was bound for a neutral port, her 
people were ordered by the U-boat commander to abandon ship 
within half an hour, and she was torpedoed as soon as they were 
clear. The boat which had communicated with the submarine, 
which had not had time to get back to the ship before she was sunk, 
had very little food in it and the five occupants had no coats ; but 
it was seven and a half days before they came in sight of land and 
were rescued by atrawler. The other boat, in which were the remain- 
ing twenty-six members of the Sliedrecht’s company, was never seen 
again. Such was the German conception of “ economic warfare.” 

British attacks on the U-boats continued to take substantial 
toll of them. Speaking in the House of Commons on November 9 
Mr. Churchill reported that he estimated that the rate of destruction 
was from two to four per week, according to the number at work at 
sea. 

In the middle of the month a change in Nazi tactics became 
apparent. Discouraged, no doubt, by their losses when attacking 
British merchant vessels, they not only intensified their attacks on 
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neutrals, but also took increasingly to mine-laying, an operation in 
which it was much easier to avoid contact with British forces. In 
the three days, November 18, 19, and 20 no less than eight ships, 
five of which were neutrals, were sunk by mines, chiefly in the 
approaches of ports in the south-east of the country. During the 
month some two hundred German mines, broken adrift from their 
moorings in the heavy gales which prevailed throughout the month, 
were washed ashore on the Yorkshire coast. None of the mines 
had been laid either in territorial waters or in the areas of open sea 
notified by Germany as mined. In the laying of them, all obligations 
imposed by international law, and the rights and safety of neutral 
shipping, were completely disregarded. One of the first victims 
was the Dutch liner Simon Bolivar, bound from Holland to the Dutch 
Indies with many passengers, including women and children onboard. 
The loss of life was heavy. 

The German wireless at first affected to believe that British mines 
were the cause of these losses, but that allegation was too fantastic 
even for a German propagandist to maintain. Besides, they wanted 
to gloat over the destruction wrought, and quickly abandoned the 
pretence of innocence and gloried in the success of their mines. 

Merchant ships were not the only victims of the mines. On 
November 14 H.M.S. Blanche, destroyer, struck a mine off the east 
coast and was lost with twenty-one casualties. On November 21 
H.M.S. Gipsy met the same fate, but was beached before she actually 
sank. Forty ratings were reported missing, and twenty-one officers 
and ratings injured. 

It became known to the public at about this time that the Germans 
were using, besides the ordinary type of moored contact mine, 
a “magnetic mine,” so constructed as to explode on the near 
approach of any iron or steel ship. Such a device obviously intro- 
duced new problems for the defence. Since it did not depend on 
contact for its effect it could be laid on the bottom wherever the water 
was sufficiently shallow for ships passing over it to be within the 
danger area of its explosion ; and a mine on the bottom could not 
be removed by the ordinary sweeping, since the sweep wire would 
pass harmlessly over it. There would even be no indication to the 
sweepers that the mine was there, unless one of them should herself 
touch it off by passing near enough ; and the result would be that 
sweepers might report clear of mines a channel in which actually 
there were magnetic mines thickly sown. At the same time, the 
utility of these mines was strictly limited, since they could only be 
really effective in shallow water. 

The last disability, no doubt, determined the enemy to use 
aircraft for laying magnetic mines. They could not be laid thickly 
by this agency, of course, but on the other hand, they could be 
placed in narrow inshore shallow channels which submarines, which 
had laid most of the other minefields, could not reach. In the last 
week in November, German aircraft were observed to be dropping 
some objects into estuaries on the east coast used by shipping, 
and it was at once realised what was being done. The planes chose 
moonlight nights, in order, obviously, that they could determine 
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their position accurately and at the same time utilise darkness to 
make their get-away, and timed their arrival for dusk. Parachutes 
were used on the mines in order to mitigate the shock of striking 
the water. This was the “‘ new weapon against which there is no 
defence ” vaunted by Hitler in his speech at ‘Danzig on September 19. 

It did not take long for the Navy’s experts to prove Hitler’s 
boast to be idle. On November 22 one of the mines, obviously 
intended for the channel into the port of London, was observed to 
fall on the sands at Shoeburyness, which dry at half tide. Within 
a few hours a party from the Vernon under Lieutenant-Commander 
Ouvry arrived to deal with it and lay its secrets bare. Carefully 
divesting themselves of everything in any way magnetic, they first 
of all secured it so that it could not move, and then made templates 
of the tools they would require for opening it up, which were con- 
structed of non-magnetic material, at the Army workshops near-by, 
during the next high tide while the mine was covered. Mr. Ouvry 
then went to the mine by himself, keeping the rest of the party at 
a safe distance, and proceeded to take it to pieces, step by step. 
Between each, he returned to the rest of his party, described exactly 
what he had done, and exactly what he was going to do next, 
in order that, if the result of any of his actions should be to explode 
the mine, the next investigator would know one step, at least, to 
avoid. 

In due course he found and removed what was obviously a 
detonator, and judging that the mine was then reasonably safe, 
the rest of the party gathered round and the dismantling proceeded 
more briskly. Their confidence was somewhat shaken when a second 
detonator was later discovered and removed in its turn, but all went 
well, and within thirty-six hours of its being dropped the mine was 
fully dismantled and taken to the Vernon for detailed study. It was 
found that one of the detonators was connected to an impact firing 
arrangement, so that the mine, if it dropped on a hard surface, 
such as the deck of a ship, instead of the water, would act as a bomb. 
The other was connected to a delicate magnetic relay, which would 
respond to the near approach of any large magnetic body such 
as the steel hull of a ship. Lieutenant-Commander Ouvry and 
his companions were later decorated for their services. Within 
two months, as will be described later, the experts of the Vernon 
had devised means to defend shipping against Hitler’s invincible 
weapon. 

In the meanwhile, however, it had a certain success. On 
November 21 H.M.S. Belfast was damaged by a mine, probably 
magnetic, near May Island, in the entrance to the Firth of Forth. 
Twenty-one of her company were injured, but she returned to harbour 
under her own power and was forthwith repaired. 

No further news came in during the first part of the month 
of enemy raiders in the Atlantic, though the fact that a few ships 
from the Cape were overdue pointed to the possibility of there being 
one south of the equator. But on November 16 the small British 
steamer Africa Shell was sunk by an enemy warship on the east coast 
of South Africa, in Portuguese territorial waters, 180 miles north of 
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Lourenco Marques. Again no very clear description of her assailant 
was obtainable, and it was still uncertain whether it was one of the 
pocket battleships—there would have been time for either of them 
to reach the spot since she was last heard of—or an armed merchant 
raider such as the Moewe and Wolf which had such success in the 
last war. 

It soon became certain, however, that the Deutschland was still 
operating in the North Atlantic, for on November 23 she encountered 
and sank the British armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi, Captain 
E. C. Kennedy, a P. & O. steamer which had been taken over, armed 
with eight 6-in. guns, and was employed on the Northern Patrol, 
by which the contraband control of German trade is enforced. 
“This duty,” in the words of the Admiralty announcement, “ is 
particularly arduous on account of the long, dark nights and severe 
cold, and required for its performance large vessels of good sea-keeping 
qualities, capable of enduring the frequent storms.” The official 
narrative continued : 


“ At 3.30 p.m. on the afternoon of Thursday, November 23, when cruising to the 
south-east of Iceland, she sighted an enemy ship. Captain Kennedy, having observed 
this vessel through his glasses, said, ‘It’s the Deutschland all right,’ and the crew 
were immediately ordered to action stations. Course was altered to bring the enemy 
on the starboard quarter. Smokefloats were lit and cast into the water to enable the 
Rawalpindi to escape. However, a second enemy was soon seen to starboard. 

“The Deutschland, approaching, signalled to the Rawalpindi to stop, and when she 
continued her course, fired a shot across her bows. As this warning was rejected, the 
first salvo was fired by the 11l-in. guns of the Deutschland at a range of 10,000 
yards. The Rawalpindi replied with all her four starboard 6-in. guns. 

«The third salvo from the Deutschland put out all the lights and broke the electric 
winches of the ammunition supply. The fourth salvo shot away the whole of the 
bridge and wireless room. 

“Both the German ships were now closing rapidly, and by this time the second had 
gone round the Rawalpindi’s stern and was firing from the port side. The Rawalpindi 
maintained the fight until every gun was put out of action and the whole ship ablaze 
except the forecastle and the poop. 

“ After about 30 to 40 minutes of this unequal combat, about 4.20 p.m., the enemy 
ceased fire and three boats, which were not shattered by shell-fire, one of which became 
water-logged, were lowered. Two of these boats, containing over 30 survivors, were, 
it is believed, picked up by one of the German ships. 

“The 11 survivors who have been brought in by the Chitral, swam to the water- 
logged lifeboat and would probably have been picked up, but for the fact that about 
6.15 p.m. the approach of a British cruiser caused the enemy immediately to withdraw. 
The Rawalpindi continued to burn amidships until 8 o'clock, when she turned 
turtle to starboard and sank with all remaining hands. 

“Meanwhile the British cruiser attempted to shadow the German ships, but in a 
sudden rainstorm and the darkness of the night they made their escape from the scene. 

«This account is given from the narratives of the 11 survivors picked up from the 
water-logged boat by the Chitral and is, of course, subject to correction in detail. 
It is, however, sufficient to show that the Rawalpindi made a most gallant fight against 
overwhelming odds and went down with her colours flying. 

“The search for the two enemy warships is continuing in tempestuous weather both 
by night and in the brief hours of daylight.” 


The search, unfortunately, was not successful and both German 
ships escaped. Fortune undoubtedly favoured them, in that they 
should have made contact with a weak portion of the Northern 
Patrol at the time that they did, for if they had been sighted in 
the forenoon, it would have been by no means so easy for them to 
escape. 
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DECEMBER. 


Compared with earlier months, December was very full of 
incident at sea. On December 8, what the Air Ministry described 
as ‘“‘a strong formation” of bombers carried out an attack on 
German men-of-war in the vicinity of Heligoland. Direct hits were 
said to have been obtained with heavy bombs. All the British 
bombers returned safely and one Messerschmitt fighter was said 
to have been shot down—undoubtedly a very fine performance. 
The Germans, of course, announced that only ‘‘ very slight material 
damage ” was done, but that one fishing boat was sunk. The fact 
that any damage at all was admitted seems to point to the fact 
that the British announcement was not far from actual accomplish- 
ment. Several other air fights took place over German waters 
later on in the month, but they seem to have had little naval effect, 
except so far as they discouraged or prevented the despatch of 
mine-laying aircraft. 

German mine-laying was further intensified during the month. 
H.M. destroyer Jersey was damaged by a mine on December 7, but 
was able to return to harbour ; five of H.M. trawlers, the Ray of 
Hope, James Ludford, William Hallett, Evelina, and Sedgefly, were 
sunk by striking mines between December 10 and 19, and a heavy 
toll, too, was taken of merchant ships in the North Sea. In order 
to give protection against this most insidious form of attack, the 
Admiralty decided to lay a barrage of mines off the east coast of 
Great Britain, leaving a channel for navigation between the barrage 
and the coast, so that enemy minelayers should not be able to reach 
the channel used by shipping. The intention to lay this barrage 
was announced on December 26, in order that shipping should be 
informed of the area to be avoided, which extended from off the 
Moray Firth to the Thames estuary. A channel was left there 
between the new barrage and the earlier minefield blocking the Dover 
Strait which had been notified at the beginning of the war. 

News of raiders at large came in again during the month. On 
December 4 the Admiralty announced that the Doric Star, known to 
have passed the Cape on her way home from Australia, had been 
sunk by a raider, of the identity of which nothing was said. On 
December 2 the German liner Watussi, thought to have been possibly 
one of the raider’s supply ships, was located by the South African 
Air Force, who ordered her into harbour ; her crew, however, preferred 
to scuttle their ship as soon as they were assured that help was at 
hand to rescue them. On December 11 a report was received in 
London that the Deutschland had returned to Germany—as she 
might easily have done unobserved in the tempestuous weather 
and short days. 

On December 18, however, all doubts and uncertainties were 
resolved. At 6 a.m. on that day a squadron consisting of the 
Ajax, Commodore H. H. Harwood, commanding the South American 
Division; Achilles, formerly of the New Zealand Division, but 
attached to Commodore Harwood; and Exeter gained contact 
with the “ pocket battleship’ Admiral Graf Spee, some 200 miles 
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east of the estuary of the River Plate. Although the Spee’s weight 
of metal exceeded that of the three British ships put together by 
half as much again, Commodore Harwood unhesitatingly engaged. 
The Exeter at first bore the brunt of the action, as the Spee devoted 
most of her attention to her. She exchanged shot for shot, however, 
but the Spee’s weight of metal told, and the Exeter, when she had 
only one gun left in action, was obliged to drop out of the fight— 
though not to retreat, for she followed up the action while making 
good damage as far as her company could with their own resources. 
The Ajax and Achilles continued the action, making use of their 
speed and smoke screens to avoid punishment, while keeping the 
enemy engaged. The Admiral Graf Spee had, of course, sustained 
damage from the British ships’ fire, but she was substantially intact 
and all her guns were still in action. Nevertheless she retreated 
at her best speed, and finally, after nightfall, took refuge in the neutral 
port of Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay. The British ships 
followed, and anchored in the estuary of the River Plate, outside 
territorial waters, where they were shortly joined by reinforcements. 

According to international law, the Graf Spee should have left 
Montevideo again within twenty-four hours, unless she was in need 
of repairs to render her seaworthy. On that plea the German 
Minister demanded permission for her to stay longer, and after 
inspection by a Uruguayan technical commission she was granted 
seventy-two hours; and repairs were at once taken in hand by a 
local German firm. In the meantime her thirty dead were buried 
and her sixty wounded given attention. 

On her arrival, Captain Langsdorff, who commanded her, released 
the masters and chief engineers of nine British merchant vessels 
which he had sunk—the Clement, Newtonbeach, Ashlea, Huntsman, 
Trevanion, Africa Shell, Doric Star, Tairoa, and Streonshalh— 
whom he had kept prisoner onboard. From them a narrative of 
his cruise became public property, from which it was clear that the 
Spee had been the only raider at large in the South Atlantic, her 
captures accounting for all the ships that were overdue. Her move- 
ments are shown diagrammatically on the accompanying chart, and 
it is worthy of note that, although she had been at large for three 
months, she had succeeded in capturing only nine British ships. 

The prisoners had been well treated while onboard the Graf 
Spee, but they reported that, up to short time previously, they had 
been kept prisoner onboard her supply ship, a naval auxiliary named 
Altmark, where they had been closely confined and subjected to 
various indignities. The Altmark, onboard which all the remainder 
of the British crews, to the number of some three hundred, were 
still confined, had been in company with the Spee until a few days 
earlier. She could not be far away, therefore, and it was hoped that 
she would soon be laid by the heels and the prisoners released. 

With Captain Langsdorff’s conduct there is no fault to be found ; 
the same cannot be said of the German Minister at Montevideo, for 
as soon as the Graf Spee arrived, he issued or allowed to be issued, 
a baseless story that shells containing poison gas had been used by the 
British, and he did his best to browbeat the Uruguayan authorities 
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into departing from their attitude of strict correctitude under inter- 
national law. What actually passed between the various Germans 
concerned in the seventy-two hours that the Graf Spee spent in 
Montevideo is not known, and possibly never will be known. It was 
said that Captain Langsdorff had telephoned to Hitler personally, 
and had received orders as to what he was to do direct from the 
noble Fuehrer himself ; in view of what happened afterwards, this 
seems inherently likely, but there is no proof of it. 

During her stay, rumour was extremely busy reinforcing the 
British squadron waiting outside. The Admiralty had announced 
that it had been strongly reinforced, and report placed there not only 
the French battleship Dunkerque, but the Renown and the Devon- 
shire. A few days before the action, it had become known that the 
Renown and Ark Royal had been at Capetown on December 3— 
after the Graf Spee had doubled back into the Atlantic—and the 
reliability of the rumours of her joining Commodore Harwood 
may be judged by the fact that they arrived at Rio de Janeiro, 
1,000 miles to the northward, while the Spee was still in Montevideo. 
But the rumours may well have borne their share in bringing about 
the final result. 

On December 17, Captain Langsdorff transferred some seven 
hundred of his ship’s company to the German merchant ship Tacoma 
which was lying in the harbour. At 6.20 p.m. he took his ship out 
of the harbour, and as soon as he was outside the three-mile limit 
turned her out of the ship channel to the westward over the shoals, 
and scuttled her just before 8 p.m. The British ships waiting 
for her had therefore no more work to do. Their work had been 
well and truly done already ; courage and determination had won 
the battle just as surely as if the Admiral Graf Spee had been sunk 
at sea by their guns. It was afterwards revealed by Mr. Churchill 
that the only reinforcement they had received up to that time was 
the Devonshire, another 8-in.-gun cruiser, only slightly more 
powerful than the Exeter. 

Captain Langsdorff returned to Montevideo Harbour and arranged 
for the transfer of his men to Buenos Aires. When he had arranged, 
to the best of his ability, for their well-being there he committed 
suicide. A sensitive and highly-strung man, it seems that he could 
not bear the shameful position in which he had been placed. 

Commodore Harwood was forthwith awarded the K.C.B. and 
promoted to Rear-Admiral, while the captains of his three ships 
were awarded C.B.’s and various other awards were later announced 
to officers and men who had distinguished themselves in action. 

In the meanwhile the month had been by no means uneventful 
in home waters. On December 12, it was announced in Germany 
that the great liner Bremen, which had been taking refuge in Mur- 
mansk since the beginning of the war, had reached Bremerhaven. 
The next day it became known that she had been encountered on 
her voyage by a British submarine, which had been within close range 
of her. There was a certain amount of uninstructed criticism of the 
supposed inaction of the submarine on this occasion, but it was 
immediately stilled when her full report became available a few 
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days later. The submarine was the Salmon, Lieutenant-Commander 
E. O. B. Bickford, and her story was as follows. 

Not long after her turn of patrol duty in the North Sea began she 
sighted a large ocean-going U-boat, outward-bound and moving 
fast on the surface, which she sank with a well-directed torpedo. 
Nothing happened for a few days, but on December 12 in the morning 
she was forced to dive by the approach of enemy aircraft. After 
an hour she came up to periscope depth on hearing the propellers 
of a large ship, and sighted the Bremen approaching. She 
immediately surfaced, in a position well on the Bremen’s bow, 
and signalled her to stop; no notice was taken of the signal, but 
before she could fire a shot across the bows to draw attention to it, 
she was again forced to dive by the approach of aircraft. She was 
in such a position that she could have fired up to six torpedoes 
into the Bremen without the possibility of missing ; but to do so, 
would have left her company adrift in the boats, and that is not a 
thing which a British seaman does, even if there is a military advan- 
tage to be gained from it. In this case there was none. 

Twenty-four hours later, Mr. Bickford must have been glad that 
he had not expended his torpedoes uselessly against a merchant 
ship, for he was presented with the submarine officer’s ideal target. 
While submerged he sighted the greater part of the German surface 
fleet—the battle cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, the “ pocket 
battleships ’’ Deutschland and Admiral Scheer, two new 10,000-ton 
cruisers Hipper and Blucher, and the light cruiser Leipzig. At 
first they seemed out of range, but an alteration of course made a 
long shot possible, and he fired a salvo of six torpedoes, the first 
of which should have hit the Leipzig. Three explosions were 
heard, but as the Salmon was at once counter-attacked by destroyers 
with depth charges, Mr. Bickford could not observe the result of his 
shots at the time; when he returned to the vicinity after dark, 
however, he found the sea for miles round so thickly coated with 
oil fuel that breathing was difficult. It would perhaps be over- 
confident definitely to assert that a German ship was sunk ; but that 
there was very severe damage is beyond dispute, and it was, indeed, 
admitted by Germany.. 

This was not the only success of the kind. On December 14, 
the Ursula, Lieutenant-Commander G. C. Phillips, sighted a cruiser 
of the “ Kéln ” class screened by six destroyers off the mouth of the 
Elbe. Despite the screen, she attacked successfully and sank the 
cruiser with a torpedo. 

A German submarine, diverted for the moment from the more 
congenial occupation of sinking merchant ships, had some success 
against a man-of-war. On December 29, the Barham was hit by a 
torpedo from a submarine when off the west coast of Scotland, 
and three men were killed. The ship, however, was able to reach 
harbour under her own power, and was soon repaired and in service 
again. Some time during the month, too, though it was not an- 
nounced until some months afterwards, the fleet flagship Nelson was 
damaged by a magnetic mine. She, too, was able to reach harbour 
under her own steam, and was repaired. The manner in which these 
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old ships were found to stand up against the attack of weapons 
much more powerful than those in existence when they were designed 
was most reassuring. 


JANUARY, 1940. 


After the stirring events of December, January provided little 
news of the same sort for the first ten days ; German mines, however, 
continued to take toll of British and neutral shipping, though in 
diminishing degree. The diminution was due to the success of the 
Navy’s technical officers in devising means to deal with Hitler’s 
“weapon against which there is no defence.” They had been in 
possession of the details of the magnetic mine less than two months, 
but already a method of dealing with it by sweeping had been devised. 
The fact of this was made known, but no details of the device itself, 
of course, were divulged. 

This, however, was not all ; besides being able to clear minefields 
of which the existence and positions had become known, some device 
which would protect ships against magnetic mines unwittingly 
approached was needed, in the same way that the paravane protects 
ships against moored mines. This too, was forthcoming, for the 
Vernon’s officers invented and developed a method of demagnetising 
ships so that they would have no more effect on the magnetic mine 
than a wooden ship would have. This, success was not announced 
at once, but it became public property before very long, because 
the means by which it was accomplished was a conspicuous girdle 
of electric cable running round the ship at the bulwark level, and 
ships so fitted began to arrive in foreign neutral ports. This girdle 
was known in the Navy, when it was being developed as a secret 
device, as the ‘‘ de-gauss-ing ” girdle, thus named because, in scientific 
parlance, the ‘‘ gauss”’ is the unit of ‘‘ magnetic flux.” It was 
energised in a particular way by electric current so that the natural 
magnetism of the ship was entirely neutralised—a result which some 
men of science prophesied would be found quite impracticable of 
achievement, but which was, nevertheless, successfully accomplished 
by the Navy’s device. 

The degree of destruction of merchant shipping achieved by 
submarine and mine was evidently disappointing to the enemy 
command, and they decided to supplement it by direct attack from 
the air. This form of attack naturally appealed to them, for though 
it was no more possible for an aircraft to determine definitely the 
character of a ship attacked than for a diving submarine to do so, 
it satisfied the lust for indiscriminate destruction, chiefly of those who 
are not in a position to fight back. A number of merchant ships, 
fishing boats, and even a lightship tender were attacked by bombs 
and machine guns in the North Sea on January 9. The enemy 
succeeded by close attack in sinking three of the ships, and many 
of the lightshipmen were wounded on their way out to take over 
their duties. The attacks were repeated the following day, but 
with less result, as the weather allowed British fighters to engage 
and drive off the raiders, impossible the day before on account of 
mist. 
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Air attacks on trawlers and other fishing boats were continued 
and intensified from that time onwards, and on January 12 the 
enemy descended to the depths of inhumanity by attacking lightships 
themselves. Neutral ships continued to be almost the chief target 
for Nazi brutality, possibly because they were more often to be 
found sailing alone and unprotected ; but in any case the Germans 
gave up all pretence of discrimination, and blatantly sank enemy 
and neutral alike—provided they were ships of the smaller neutrals— 
with the obvious intention of terrorising the latter into ceasing to 
use the seas. The Dutch steamer Arendskerk was stopped by a 
U-boat in the Bay of Biscay, and although she was bound from 
Holland to the Dutch Indies, the crew were ordered into their boats 
and the ship was torpedoed. They were picked up after many hours, 
but for all the U-boat cared they might never have been heard of 
again. The Swedish steamer Pajala, carrying wheat from Argentina 
to Sweden, was torpedoed without warning in the North Sea, but 
her crew were rescued by a British warship which promptly counter- 
attacked the U-boat—with success according to the Swedish account. 
The Greek steamer Ekatontarchos Dracoulis was sunk by a U-boat 
150 miles off the coast of Portugal, and a number of her crew were 
killed. All these cases aroused intense resentment in the countries 
concerned. 

The Navy suffered a number of casualties during the month. 
On January 16 the Admiralty announced that the submarines 
Seahorse, Undine, and Starfish, which had been engaged on a 
particularly hazardous service, had failed to return or report and 
must, therefore, be regarded as lost. It became known later that 
the entire companies of the last two were prisoners of war in Germany, 
but there were no survivors from the Seahorse. 

On January 22 the loss of the Grenville, flotilla leader, Captain 
G. E. Creasy, with eighty-one deaths, through either a mine or a 
torpedo, was announced. Two days later, the loss of the flotilla 
leader Exmouth, Captain R. 8. Benson, by the same agency was 
reported, and in this case there were no survivors, since it occurred 
at night in bad weather. These losses were the inevitable price 
of command of the sea, and against them must be put the fact 
that so effective was the protection given to sea communications 
by the Navy that from the beginning of the war the ships lost in 
convoy were less than one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

An example of the efficiency of the protection of convoys was 
given towards the end of the month. On January 30, a U-boat 
attacked a convoy and succeeded in torpedoing the British steamer 
Vaclite, whose crew were rescued by an Italian ship. The escort 
immediately counter-attacked the U-boat, but lost contact with her 
after a time. Later in the day a flying boat of the convoy escort 
sighted the U-boat on the surface, unable to dive as the result of 
the destroyers’ depth charge attack, and attacked her with bombs 
and machine guns. The attack had to be broken off because of fog, 
but the flying boat then informed surface craft of the position of 
the enemy ; destroyers sent to the spot found that the U-boat had 
then sunk, but they picked up survivors in the U-boat’s collapsible 
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rubber boat. This was the first attack on a convoy by a U-boat 
for some time, and the result must have been profoundly discouraging 
to the enemy. That perhaps accounted for their turning their 
energies more and more to air attack and mining. 

On January 29, widespread air attacks were made in the North 
Sea on British coastal shipping, and thirteen ships were attacked, 
including two entirely defenceless lightships. Fighters of the R.A.F. 
counter-attacked the raiders, but the weather favoured the latter 
as clouds provided cover. Some twenty machines took part in the 
attack, and their chief success was against the Hast Dudgeon light- 
ship, in which seven out of the eight of her crew were killed. This, 
no doubt, was celebrated as a famous victory in Germany. The 
other victims were chiefly trawlers, and it was these attacks which 
determined the Admiralty to provide fishing vessels with machine 
guns for their self-defence and to train the crews in their use. 

On January 25, the German High Command announced that 
the pocket battleship Deutschland was to be renamed Lutzow, 
as her former name was required for a larger ship—presumably 
one of the two 35,000-ton battleships under construction. There 
is nothing surprising in that, but it seems very curious that in selecting 
@ new name for the ex-Deutschland they should have taken one which 
had been already in use ; and this exaggerated shuffling with names 
certainly suggested that the Salmon’s salvo of torpedoes might well 
have done greater execution than had been imagined. 

On January 21, an incident occurred in the Pacific which had 
unexpected repercussions. The Japanese liner Asama Maru was 
stopped 35 miles from the coast of Japan by a British cruiser, and 
twenty-one Germans, survivors from the German liner Columbus, 
which had been scuttled by her crew in the Atlantic many weeks 
before, who were on their way home to Germany via Vladivostok 
and Russia, were removed as prisoners. This action was strictly 
in accordance with international law, but the Japanese took un- 
expected umbrage at it, and there were anti-British demonstrations 
in Tokyo. The Japanese protested, not so much on the basis of 
international law, as because it was looked upon as an affront to 
them that the incident should have occurred almost within sight of 
the Japanese coast. The Japanese Government, in making this 
protest, seemed to be yielding to popular clamour at home rather 
than basing their action on precedent or law, for they themselves 
had rarely hesitated to stop foreign ships in Chinese waters ; but 
that did not make the dispute any easier to settle. 

On January 31 the Ajax arrived at Plymouth and was given a 
great reception. The same day the Admiralty announced that they 
had taken over responsibility for control of all shipbuilding in the 
country, in order that the national resources should be distributed 
to the best advantage between naval and mercantile work. Sir 
James Lithgow was appointed an additional member of the Admiralty 
Board to take charge of this branch of its activities. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Air attacks on shipping in the North Sea were continued through- 
out the month whenever the weather favoured this “ tip and run” 
form of warfare ; in particular attacks were made on a considerable 
scale on February 8, 9, and 22. In the first of these the enemy 
claimed to have sunk nine merchant ships in addition to “one 
minesweeper and four patrol boats.’’ Actually the Norwegian 
ship Tempo was the only ship sunk. She was attacked by three 
German bombers off the north-east coast of England, and hit by 
bombs which sank her. The crew took to their boats which were 
fired on by the Germans with machine guns while making for the 
land ; and many of those who survived that attack were drowned 
in the rough seas before they could reach the shore. Four British 
merchant ships were attacked further south, and some hits were 
made, but they all reached port. The minesweeper claimed as sunk 
was probably H.M.S. Sphinx, which was actually hit by a bomb 
and badly damaged. She was not sunk then, however, and was being 
towed back to harbour, which she would have reached but for the 
very heavy weather which developed, in which she was lost two days 
later. The ‘“ four patrol boats’ of the German claim were fishing 
trawlers. Repeated attacks made on a British convoy were all 
repulsed by the A.A. fire of the escort. On the other hand, R.A.F. 
fighters brought down three of the attacking Heinkels, and so 
damaged another that it was not expected to reach Germany. One 
of those brought down crashed near a Yorkshire farmhouse. 

The attack on February 9 was very similar. One bomber 
was brought down off the Forth and others damaged ; the Germans 
admitted the loss of one, so the real loss was almost certainly larger. 
Unfortunately, they had some more success on this occasion, H.M. 
trawlers Robert Bowen and Fort Royal being sunk by bombs, with 
a loss of four officers and fourteen ratings ; on the other hand, no 
merchant ship was sunk. In the third of the raids mentioned at least 
two of the marauders were again brought down, one in the sea and 
one on shore ; and trawlers attacked at sea were able to reply to the 
machine-gun fire with their own guns with which by this time they 
had been supplied. This was by no means to the taste of the 
attackers, who promptly discontinued their attacks and went to 
look for some more helpless prey. 

The dispute with Japan over the Germans removed from the 
Asama Maru was settled early in the month, largely through the 
skilful diplomacy of Sir Robert Craigie, the British Ambassador 
in Tokyo, on a basis of compromise. The British Government 
agreed to release to Japan nine of the arrested Germans, on the ground 
that there was some doubt regarding their military status. This 
was accepted as a sop to their pride by the Japanese Government, 
which, however, did not formally withdraw their demand for the 
surrender of all twenty-one. At the same time, instructions were 
given that belligerents of military age were not to be accepted as 
passengers in Japanese ships in future, and on that basis, the need 
for stopping Japanese ships at sea would not arise. 
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On February 9, H.M.8. Antelope, Lieutenant-Commander R. T. 
White, achieved the remarkable feat of sinking two U-boats in one 
day ; they had attacked the convoy of which the Antelope formed 
part of the escort. On February 14, the Admiralty again announced 
the sinking of two U-boats, which had been responsible for the 
sinking of three large merchant ships, the Gretafield (10,191 tons), 
British Triumph (8,501), and Sultan Star (12,306). These results 
were sufficiently remarkable to induce the Admiralty to depart 
from their well-established practice of not as a rule announcing 
casualties to U-boats until sufficient time had elapsed for the news not 
to be of advantage to the enemy. 

On February 15 the Exeter arrived at Plymouth and she, too, 
was given a rousing welcome. Mr. Churchill, accompanied by 
the First Sea Lord and Sir John Simon, went to the west country 
port to welcome the ship, and made a speech to the ship’s company. 
On February 23, detachments from the Ajax and Exeter came to 
London and were inspected by the King on the Horse Guards 
Parade, when he also held an investiture for those who had been 
decorated for their services in the action of the River Plate. The 
“« Exeters ” and “ Ajaxs”’ were afterwards entertained to luncheon by 
the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall, at the same time that the Achilles 
was being accorded a civic welcome at Auckland. Telegrams were 
exchanged between the Lord Mayor and the Mayor of Auckland 
in terms appropriate to the occasion. 

As a fitting postscript to these commemorations, it was later 
announced that the wreck of the Admiral Graf Spee had been sold 
locally for scrap at a price of some £1,000. 

One exploit of the month stirred the imagination of the world 
and evoked a chorus of approbation in many quarters, particularly 
in the United States. On February 15, it was reported that the 
German auxiliary Altmark, in which were the three hundred prisoners 
from British merchant ships captured by the Admiral Graf Spee, 
was passing through Norwegian territorial waters on her way back 
to Germany. The next day she was recognised by British aircraft, 
and as it was known that the prisoners were still onboard, British 
ships were sent to the spot. H.M.S. Intrepid, destroyer, intercepted 
the ship, and found that she was being escorted by a Norwegian 
torpedo boat, the captain of which stated that the Altmark had no 
prisoners onboard and requested the Intrepid to leave Norwegian 
territorial waters. While the parley was in progress, the Altmark, 
which up to then had been on passage south, turned aside and entered 
the cul-de-sac Josing Fjord ; the Intrepid withdrew. 

The Admiralty, however, knew that the prisoners really were 
onboard, and as the British Government held that for the Altmark, 
a naval auxiliary, to use the shelter of neutral waters for the purpose 
of carrying out an operation of war—the transport of the prisoners 
to Germany—which she could not possibly have achieved without 
that shelter, was an infringement of Norwegian neutrality, the ships 
on the spot were ordered to secure the release of the prisoners, even 
if so doing involved entering and acting in territorial waters. Acting 
in accordance with these orders, H.M.S. Cossack, Captain P. L. 
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Vian, entered Josing Fjord after dark, using her searchlights in order 
to navigate that narrow and difficult water. Captain Vian found the 
Norwegian torpedo boat still guarding the entrance, and consequently 
demanded of her captain that the Altmark should be boarded and 
searched, in order that international law should be carried out by 
the release of the prisoners. He offered to join Norwegians with his 
own boarding party, and, if desired, to escort the Altmark back to 
Bergen where the search could be carried out under full Norwegian 
authority ; but he insisted that the Norwegian assurance that there 
were no prisoners onboard her should be put to the proof. The 
Norwegian commander refused that offer, but eventually agreed to 
accompany the Cossack’s boarding party—a decision from which he 
later departed when he found that there was likely to be a struggle. 

The Cossack thereupon entered the fjord and approached the 
Altmark, which tried to ram her ; she failed and only succeeded in 
running herself ashore stern first at the head of the fjord. In the 
meantime, the Cossack had put her bow alongside, and an armed 
party boarded. They were fired on and Mr. J. J. F. Smith, gunner 
of the Cossack, was severely wounded. Fire was returned, but the 
Altmark’s crew were quickly overpowered and the ship was searched 
for the prisoners. While this was in progress, some of the German 
naval seamen, who had been put onboard the Altmark by the Graf 
Spee two months before as an armed guard over the prisoners, 
clambered over the stern, made their way ashore over the ice, and 
opened fire on the ‘‘ Cossacks’ who were on the Altmark’s deck with 
rifles. This fire was also returned, in the course of which two 
Germans, who were on the ice on their way ashore, were hit. The 
total German casualties were afterwards stated as four killed and 
five severely wounded, some of whom afterwards died ; but it is clear 
that there would have been no firing at all if the Germans had not 
fired the first shot. 

In the meantime, the boarding party had opened the hatch to 
one of the holds and shouted down, ‘‘ Are there any British down 
there?’’ There was an answering shout of, ‘‘ Yes,” to which 
there came the further reply, ‘‘ Well, the Navy is here ’’—a phrase 
which has caught the country’s imagination. The prisoners were all 
taken into the Cossack, to the number of two hundred and ninety- 
nine, and the destroyer left the fjord without further molesting 
the Altmark, much to the astonishment apparently of her company. 
But the work they came to do was done and the Altmark might then 
avail herself of neutral sanctuary. The prisoners were landed at 
Leith some hours later, where a number of them were in need of 
medical treatment after the hardships and confinement they had 
endured. 

There was, naturally enough, considerable argument through 
diplomatic channels over the whole affair, the British Government 
maintaining that Norway had been inexcusably lax in allowing 
the Germans, under the guise of “ innocent passage,” to make use 
of their waters for what were clearly operations of war; and that 
her laxity had left the British no resource but to redress the dis- 
advantage by their own resources. The Norwegian Government, 
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on the other hand, endeavoured to represent their conduct as strictly 
impartial and correct—they could do no less in order to save their 
own faces and forestall German resentment. There was in this 
country considerable sympathy for the difficult position in which 
Norway, a small and weak neutral country, was placed by German 
abuse of her neutrality ; but there was no intention to allow her 
difficulties to be resolved at the expense of British subjects. In 
any case, the prisoners had been released, and in no circumstances 
would that action be reversed; the questions at issue between 
Norway and England over the affair could well be left for settlement 
by diplomatic discussion. 

On February 20, H.M. destroyer Daring was torpedoed by a 
German submarine, and sank with a loss of nine officers and one 
hundred and forty-eight ratings. Between then and the end of the 
month, two of H.M. trawlers were also sunk by enemy action— 
the Fifeshire by aircraft attack and the Benvolio by mine. 

On February 15 it was announced that it would be impracticable 
to present Navy Estimates in the usual form without furnishing the 
enemy with information which would be of great assistance to him— 
vide, page 272—and that they would be presented in token form 
in order to give the House of Commons an opportunity of discussing 
naval affairs. This was done on February 27, when Mr. Churchill 
took the opportunity of delivering another of his reviews of the naval 
situation which the House and the country have found so illuminating 
and acceptable. He described how successfully the Navy was ful- 
filling its time-honoured role of keeping command of the sea and 
ensuring the maintenance of the sea traffic by which the country 
lives and has in the past always prevailed over its enemies. And he 
concluded his review with the following words : 


“In 1915, I was able to say that our command of the seas was more thorough than 
ever before in our history, and—although I was not allowed to preside over it—it 80 
continued for more than eighteen months. 1 will not make any prophecies about 
the future which is doubly veiled by the obscurities and uncertainties of war. But, 
personally, I shall not be content, nor do I think the House should be content, if we 
do not reach and maintain a control of the seas equal to the highest standards of the 
last war, and enable the Navy once again to play a decisive part in the general 
victory of the Allies.” 

H. G. T. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MERCHANT NAVY IN WAR AND PEACE. 


Wuen the Royal Navy was mobilised on the outbreak of the war, 
the Government took control of merchant shipping and of the 
principal ports of the country as well as of all the shipyards, those 
concerned with the repair as well as the building of ships, both 
of war and of commerce. These simultaneous events, ensuring 
unity in direction of the affair at sea, were without precedent in our 
history. 

The course which the struggle has since taken suggests that if 
these measures had not been adopted, the opening weeks of the war 
might have been marked by a disastrous loss of tonnage. The enemy, 
it subsequently became known, had U-boats stationed at the focal 
points of the trade routes in readiness for the outbreak of hostilities, 
expecting to sink ships which were without defence, and had prepared 
many thousands of mines, including a new type of magnetic mine, 
to be sown in the traffic lanes of commerce, and particularly in the 
approaches to the most frequented English ports. The Germans 
had, in effect, planned a blockade of this country, which was to be 
pressed home without regard for the lives or property of neutral 
seamen, shipowners, or merchants. The failure of that design was 
the initial British success in the war. The prompt action of the 
Board of Trade and the Admiralty not only saved many merchant 
ships from destruction, with the loss of their cargoes, but it established 
confidence in the administration of the sea services. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the Government’s 
action on the outbreak of war, it should be recalled that the Royal 
Navy belongs to the nation and is built, manned, and administered 
by the Admiralty on behalf of the nation, while the Merchant Navy, 
provided by private capital, is managed by business men (who are 
usually described as “ shipowners ”’ though they are for the most part 
only the trustees of investors), and is manned by officers and men, 
who, apart from naval reservists, are uncovenanted to the State. 
The Merchant Navy,” as it is called, consists of upwards of 300 fleets ; 
some of these are grouped, though, as a rule, preserving separate 
managements, such as the P. and O., Furness, Ellerman, Alfred 
Holt, and other groups. These ships, to the number of approxi- 
mately 2,500, usually go about their business in the great waters 
of the world unfettered by the Government, except in relation to 


* Incidentally, it may be added that though the term “ merchant navy” is, 
ass matter of convenience, applied to the ships of commerce, in the strict sense 
the word “navy” should be used only for the men-of-war of a nation, with the 
implication that the ships form a disciplined body under the control of the State. 
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matters affecting the safety of life and property and, even in that 
respect, some of the regulations are less strict than those of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, an organisation of shipowners, shipbuilders, and 
underwriters, which was created many years ago for the purpose of 
mutual protection. 

The significance of the measure of control over the shipping 
industry assumed by the Government when the war opened cannot. 
be appreciated unless these considerations are borne in mind. 
Though the Merchant Navy was, in fact, the mother of the Royal 
Navy, it is provided by private individuals and managed for profit 
to the advantage of the nation. In one year (1920) it contributed 
invisible exports of the value of £340,000,000 to the credit side 
of the National Trading Account. It provides employment in 
shipyards and engine shops, in the ports and in offices and at sea for 
about one million men. In the creation of the great volume of 
shipping on the Register of the United Kingdom, fully and efficiently 
manned at all times, the State has had no part since the Navigation 
Acts were repealed. And as the State can claim no credit in this 
respect, so it has had no hand in the equipping of the shipyards or 
the provision of ports round the coasts of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland which are used by the merchant ships. The whole maritime 
effort has sprung from individualistic action springing from what is 
often described as ‘ the acquisitive faculty ’—the desire for profit. 
Business competition has resulted in a high standard of efficiency. 


EXPERIENCES IN FORMER WARS. 


The decision of the Government to take immediate control of 
merchant shipping and the shipyards was a radical measure. It was 
based on the principle that in time of war private interests must be 
subordinated to those of the nation. That is especially true in the 
case of the shipping of a peaceful island which is the pivot of a world- 
wide maritime Empire, whose man power as well as economic power 
it is necessary to develop and concentrate as rapidly and effectively 
as possible in the decisive centres, without much regard to economic 
considerations. In Victorian days this principle would have been 
stoutly contested and in none of the wars of that period did the 
Government attempt to exercise control, in any shape or form, over 
shipping and shipbuilding. It was then almost axiomatic that war, 
famine and pestilence offered to owners, as well as builders, equitable 
opportunities for making large profits so as to balance the losses 
incurred during recurrent periods of depression. Ships were chartered 
by the Government for use as transports or otherwise at what were 
regarded as fair rates and, for the rest, owners made as much money 
as they could in the open market, building up reserves of capital 
which were used for the construction of new ships. In this way, 
the successive wars of the nineteenth century contributed to 
strengthen all the maritime industries; the profits of war became the 
resources of peace, and from decade to decade the volume of shipping 
increased ; British vessels carried more than half the world’s sea- 
borne commerce, and the shipbuilding industry developed until 
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at one time four out of every five ships afloat, under all flags, had 
been launched from British yards. 

When the Four Years’ War opened on August 4, 1914, the 
necessity of subordinating private direction and interests was not 
at first recognised nor was it realised that, in the event of the enemy’s 
attack on shipping meeting with a large measure of success, the 
issue of victory or defeat might depend on an adequate supply 
of tonnage efficiently employed, war needs taking precedence over 
those of the civil population. Thus it came about that, apart from 
a war risks’ insurance scheme which was introduced by the Govern- 
ment on the outbreak of hostilities, no plans had been made for the 
control of shipping, the regulation of freights, or the use of the 
shipbuilding and repairing establishments of the country. 

The Transport Department of the Admiralty had been accustomed 
to charter in peace time such ships as were needed for the movement 
of troops and other purposes. It continued to function after the 
war began. As the requirements of the fighting services increased 
and the Government took over more tonnage for the carriage of 
essential cargoes, the shipping available for commercial purposes 
became restricted, and shipping rates in the open market advanced. 
The action of the law of supply and demand was quickened, first, 
by the Government’s needs ; secondly, by the withdrawal from the 
seas of about 5,000,000 tons gross of German and Austrian tonnage ; 
and, thirdly, by the losses sustained at sea, by the Allies as well as 
neutrals, from enemy action. The upward movement of freights 
was rapid. 

It was not until October that what were known as “ Blue Book 
rates ’—those paid by the Government for such tonnage as was 
requisitioned—were fixed so as to prevent what was described as 
“ profiteering ”’; and not until November of the following year was 
the Ship Licensing Committee appointed, charged with the duty 
of seeing that such tonnage as was available was employed to the 
greatest advantage. As late as January 16, 1916, a Shipping Control 
Committee, consisting of a Cabinet Minister, two shipowners, and a 
financier, was established to supervise in an advisory capacity all 
shipping problems. It was not, however, until the end of that year 
that the Ministry of Shipping, under Sir Joseph Maclay (afterwards 
Lord Maclay), was appointed with full authority over the whole of 
the maritime industries as well as the neutral tonnage which was 
being employed by this country. 

It was the first time in history that the shipping industry, as 
well as the shipbuilding industry, had passed completely under 
the authority of the State. In announcing this decision, the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) said :— 


“It (shipping) has never been so vital to the life of the country as it is at present. 
It is the jugular vein, which, if severed, will destroy the life of the nation, and the 
Government feel that the time has come for taking over more complete control of all 
the ships of this country and placing them in practically the same position as all the 
railways of the country at the present moment, so that during the war shipping will 
be nationalised in the real sense of the term. The prodigious profits made out of 
freights are contributing in no small measure to the high cost of commodities and I 
have always found not only that, but they are making it difficult for us in our task 
with Labour.” 
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This step was the outcome of the slow awakening of the Govern- 
ment and the nation to the fact that on the use of the seas rested 
the hope of ultimate victory in the first life and death struggle 
which it had confronted since the end of the Napoleonic Wars, when 
the nation was, in large degree, independent of overseas supplies 
of food. The Ministry of Shipping came into existence at this 
juncture owing to the alarmingly heavy losses due to enemy sub- 
marines. Freights had soared sky-high. The average time charter 
rate which had been 3s. on the deadweight tonnage before the war 
began, had risen by the end of 1915 to just over 18s. and during 
the nine months, January-September, 1916, it shot up to an average 
of 30s. Operating expenses had, of course, in the meantime also 
advanced ; war insurance had become a heavy burden on the industry, 
and every charge on revenue had increased. But, nevertheless, the 
industry made large profits during this period. It has been stated 
that ‘‘ probably in the first twenty-six months of the war the total 
net profits of British shipping amounted to at least £262,000,000, 
with an appreciation in value of from £175,000,000 to about 
£500,000,000.”* In his monograph, ‘‘ The War and the Shipping 
Industry,” Mr. C. Ernest Fayle, who wrote the Official History, 
“‘Sea-borne Commerce,” put the figure at £174,000,000. But, in 
commenting on his much higher estimate, Sir Arthur Salter, then a 
civil servant, subsequently M.P. for Oxford University, and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping since October, 1939, 

“remarked : 


“It is useless and foolish to blame owners for refusing to take more than five 
shillings when offered ten. So long as the commodities requiring transport were being 
purchased by private merchants and sold under competitive conditions, the only 
result of an individual shipowner choosing to take a lower rate than the market was 
offering would be that he would give an extra profit at his own expense to the merchant, 
who was normally no more a deserving object of charity than himself. The merchant 
would buy his goods in the cheapest market and would sell them in the home market 
at the highest price he could get. From his point of view the price he had to pay for 
freight was merely an item in his expenses. It did not affect the competitive price 
which the purchaser was willing to pay and the merchant was able to get for his 
sales, 

“If an individual philanthropic shipowner cared to give him a ten-shilling freight 
for which his rival was paying twenty shillings, that would have been so much more 
in his own pocket. And nothing short of a complete system of control, applying at 
least to that particular article, could alter this situation. Government action alone 
could make it either possible or useful to reduce freights below their full competitive 
level. 

«In these circumstances no blame whatever can attach to shipowners for taking 
the rates they could get. So far, of course, as pariculer shipowners attempted to 
evade the control or the limitation of profits or the taxation which the Government 
ultimately imposed, or in any way impeded or opposed the Government in taking 
such action, they cannot plead this excuse. But those shipowners who accepted their 
obligations and assisted the Government in extending their control are liable to no 
just criticism for taking such profits as the market afforded them. It was the Govern- 
ment alone who could have taken action which would have either reduced shipping 
profits or appropriated them to the Exchequer.” 


The shipping industry was not, of course, the only one which 
fared well at this period in the war; the returns to investors in 
many industries favourably affected by the demand for munitions, 


* “ Allied Shipping Control,” by Sir A. J. Salter, M.P. (Clarendon Press). 
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food and stores, were phenomenal and the working classes, owing 
to high wages, shared in this mirage of prosperity. 

“Business as usual’? was succeeded, so far as shipping and 
shipbuilding were concerned, by business not as usual. In the later 
months of the war the scales were tipped decisively against British 
shipowners, though neutral shipping, operated at a lower cost level 
and with less burdensome taxation, continued to prosper amazingly. 
In subsequent years British owners were confronted with a deeper 
and longer period of depression than had ever before been experienced, 
which absorbed all the profits of the war. It was so serious that in 
1984 and 1985 a subsidy was voted by Parliament to tramp ship- 
owners to save many of them from bankruptcy. 


TRANSPORT OF THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


The lessons of the Four Years’ War were not without their 
influence on the Government when the present struggle opened. It 
was feared that the enemy might at once resort to unrestricted 
submarine warfare, in spite of pledges which had been given to 
respect not only international law but also the dictates of humanity. 
In these circumstances, there was no saying how serious the shipping 
losses in relation to the sea-going tonnage—2,000,000 tons less than 
in August, 1914—might be. So it was determined that, on the one 
hand. shipping should be used to the greatest national advantage 
from the opening of the struggle, and that the law of supply and 
demand should not again raise freights to dizzy heights. Within a 
few days of the declaration of hostilities, the Marine Department of 
the Board of Trade, which had taken over the limited peace duties 
of the Ministry of Shipping of 1916-18, took virtual control of all 
tonnage afloat under the British flag as well as the shipyards, and 
administered the War Risks’ Insurance Act, which had been passed 
in August, from an office which was immediately opened at Lloyd’s. 
Many ships had already been requisitioned for the fighting services 
and the number was increased within a few days. Overseas voyages 
of British merchant ships were brought under control by means of 
licences and a committee was established to consider applications 
for licences. Four prominent members of the shipping industry, 
Sir Vernon Thomson, Sir John Niven, Mr. Harrison Hughes, and 
Mr. Philip Runciman, were included in this committee. 

On the outbreak of war, the Government decided, in accordance 
with the principle that it is an error “ to swop horses when crossing 
the stream,” to leave the Marine Department to carry out its pre- 
arranged plans instead of immediately setting up a Ministry of 
Shipping. No praise can be too high for the manner in which the 
understaffed section of the Board of Trade, working in close associa- 
tion with the Admiralty and the War Office, carried on its work in 
face of many difficulties. It was responsible for requisitioning and 
equipping merchant ships which were required by the fighting 
services, whether as armed merchant cruisers, minesweepers, hospital 
ships, or troopships, etc. Sea transport officers were appointed at 
all the principal ports of the United Kingdom and abroad to look 
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after the requirements of merchant vessels requisitioned for the 
defence services. In conjunction with the War Office and the 
Admiralty, plans were prepared for the transport of the British 
Expeditionary Force. 

An organisation was at the same time set up for the purpose 
of providing shipping space to meet the requirements of the Govern- 
ment purchases of essential imports, and commercial agents were 
appointed in ports all over the world. Chartering committees, 
drawn largely from members of the Baltic Exchange, were appointed 
to act on behalf of the Government and a schedule of freight rates 
was instituted. 

Before passing to later developments, a tribute must be paid 
to the success with which the British Expeditionary Force was 
transported to France, the movement beginning within four days 
of the beginning of the war. The co-operation of the railway and 
harbour authorities was of the most efficient character, and the 
officers and men of the merchant service earned the highest praise 
for their skill and resource. This was the greatest and most success- 
ful operation of its kind ever performed. In a period of five weeks 
no fewer than 158,000 men were embarked and conveyed safely— 
at the rate of three convoys a night on the average—to their ports 
of disembarkation. One hundred and seventy-four ships were 
employed and over four hundred voyages were made. The 
movement was on a greater scale than in the war of 1914-18. Not 
only was the force larger, but the army had in the meantime been 
further mechanised. Then the men marched on to the ships, the 
horses were led, and a light derrick could lift what the soldier could 
not carry. There were only eight hundred mechanised vehicles 
in all, and it was a rare load that exceeded two tons. The trans- 
portation which began immediately the present war opened involved 
the carriage of more than 25,000 vehicles, including tanks, some of 
them of enormous dimensions and weighing fifteen tons apiece or 
more. The ordinary shore cranes could not raise such weights ; 
special ships were required to carry them and highly trained steve- 
dores to manipulate them. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM. 


Without disparaging the preliminary work of the Board of 
Trade, the promptitude with which the Admiralty introduced the 
convoy system at the opening of the war contributed perhaps more 
than anything else to the safety of shipping. Whereas in the war 
of 1914-18 convoys, except on short routes, were not organised 
until nearly three years after the outbreak of war, the Admiralty, 
on the present occasion, was able to announce within ten days that 
the system was in partial operation. Naval conditions favoured 
this action. In 1914 Germany had a fleet of great size which might 
at any moment have issued from its bases into the North Sea to 
give battle ; the Grand Fleet, with its cruiser squadrons and fiotillas, 
had to be always ready for such an event. Moreover, many merchant 
captains urged that they had not been trained to steam in company 
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with other ships. Expert naval opinion was also not completely 
satisfied that it would be wise to collect a score or more of merchant 
ships in a convoy (in some cases the number eventually rose to forty- 
four), as, in case of failure of the defence, the enemy would reap a 
rich harvest. In the Napoleonic Wars, the convoy system had 
proved moderately successful. But owing to the advent of the steam 
engine and the development of the ocean-going submarine, many 
naval officers considered that it would not be advisable under modern 
conditions, especially as merchant officers were not accustomed to 
“ station-keeping,” which is essential when many vessels are sailing 
in company. The Scandinavian convoy, which had been adopted 
early in the war as a test, had resulted, in fact, in heavy losses. 
Seventy ships were lost between April and December, 1917. 

Lord Jellicoe, in discussing this subject in “ The Crisis of the 
Naval War,” remarked : 


“ For the introduction of a system of convoy which would protect merchant ships 
as far as their port of discharge in the United Kingdom, there were two requirements : 
(a) A sufficient number of convoying cruisers or armed merchant ships, whose role 
would be that of bringing ships comprising the convoy to some selected rendezvous 
outside the zone of submarine activity, where it would be met by the flotilla of small 
vessels which would protect the convoy through the submarine area. It was essential 
that the ships of the convoy should arrive at this rendezvous as an organised unit, 
well practised in station-keeping by day and at night with the ships darkened, and that 
the vessels should be capable also of zigzagging together and carrying out such neces- 
sary movements as alterations of course, etc., otherwise the convoy could not be 
safely escorted through the danger area. (b) The other essential was the presence of 
the escorting flotilla in sufficient strength.” 


What the adoption of the system involved in armed ships has 
since been revealed by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon.* When the 
system was fully in operation, there were nine convoys every eight 
days on the average on the Atlantic route, on the Cape route, and to 
and from the Mediterranean. During these eight days no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-two ships on the average were escorted, 
the ocean escort consisting of forty-nine vessels, with seventy 
destroyers, eleven sloops, and forty trawlers doing protection duty 
in the submarine zone. Eleven destroyers were also engaged in 
supplementary duties as well as fifteen smaller ships. It was only 
when the United States entered the war early in 1917 that it was 
practicable to adopt the system on anything like a complete scale— 
first, because insufficient cruisers and destroyers were available, 
unless the safety of the Grand Fleet itself were to be endangered ; 
and, secondly, because there were no ports in the United States in 
which merchant ships could be assembled before crossing the Atlantic. 
But American co-operation made all the difference. Admiral Sims, 
who was given the command of the United States Naval operations 
in European waters, at once realised all the troubles of the British 
naval authorities. 

British and American forces, with the expert advice of ship- 
owners, began work at once with results which exceeded all expecta- 
tions. By this time the German submarine service had, it is true, 


* “The Life of John Rushworth Earl Jellicoe,” by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
(Cassell). 
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begun to deteriorate, but, nevertheless, the success of the convoy 
system was conspicuous—indeed, it saved the Allied cause. The 
whole situation changed. The shipyards had been unable, hard 
as they had worked, to replace the losses of tonnage, and month 
by month the tonnage available had been shrinking. In April, 
1917, the sinkings of British ships had risen to 526,447 tons, and 
of shipping under all flags, Allied and neutral, the losses were 866,610 
tons. 

But with the general adoption of convoy the position improved. 
In the first quarter of 1918, the war and ordinary marine casualties 
amounted to 1,150,000 tons, exceeding the output of the shipyards 
by 280,000 tons. In the following three months only 962,000 tons 
were lost and the new ships which were sent to sea were of 1,245,000 
tons, a balance on the right side of 288,000. In the following 
quarter the gain was 468,000 tons. It was apparent that the sub- 
marine had been mastered by means of the convoy system and other 
offensive defensive measures. In the month preceding the signing 
of the Armistice only 56,380 tons of British shipping were destroyed 
by the enemy and in the first eleven days of November the losses 
were only 15,352 tons. ; 

In the present war, the working of the convoy required close 
organisation because the Royal Navy had not a superfluity of small 
craft. Moreover, the United States being neutral, American ports 
could not be used for the assemblage of merchant ships nor could 
the American Navy make any contribution to the essential naval 
forces as it did after it intervened in the war of 1914-18. Neverthe- 
less, as events proved, the convoy system was as successful as it 
had been in the last days of the war of 1914-18. 


FORMATION OF THE MINISTRY OF SHIPPING. 


The transport of the British Expeditionary Force had been 
carried out, the convoy system introduced, and the various freight 
committees were working smoothly when, on October 18, the Marine 
Department was divorced from the Board of Trade and became the 
nucleus of the Ministry of Shipping, with Sir John Gilmour, M.P., 
at its head; Sir Vernon Thomson, a shipowner with a varied 
knowledge of the industry, became Principal Shipping Adviser and 
Controller of Commercial Shipping, with Sir Cyril Hurcomb, a civil 
servant who had been associated with shipping in the last war, 
as Director-General, and with Sir Julian Foley, hitherto Under- 
Secretary of the Board of Trade (Marine Department), as Secretary. 

Some disappointment was expressed because Sir John Gilmour, 
and not a shipowner, was made Minister of Shipping. But the 
appointment was in accordance with British tradition. But rarely, 
as on the eve of the Battle of Trafalgar, has a naval officer—Admiral 
Lord Barham—been First Lord of the Admiralty ; only once, and 
then only to assuage popular anxiety, has an Army officer—Lord 
Kitchener—been Secretary of State for War, and only once in 
recent years has a business man actively engaged in any form of 
commerce or transport been President of the Board of Trade—the 
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exception was Viscount Runciman. The Board of Education has 
never had at its head anyone engaged in educational work, though 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, deeply interested in education problems, served 
there for a short time, nor has a farmer been chosen as President of 
the Board of Agriculture until Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, whose 
hobby was farming and who had been intimately connected with the 
National Farmers’ Union, was given this position in the spring of 
1989. The theory is that the Minister who presides over a department 
should have political experience and acumen, should be in a position 
owing to his sound judgment to hold the scales evenly when experts 
disagree, and should be qualified generally to administer his depart- 
ment. On those grounds Sir John Gilmour’s appointment was fully 
justified. He had sat in the House of Commons for nearly thirty years, 
latterly for a division of Glasgow, one of the great British ports, had 
been Minister successively for Scottish Affairs and Agriculture, and 
was for a time Home Secretary. As an administrator with varied 
experience he was, therefore, well fitted to preside over the new 
Ministry of Shipping while it was ‘‘ shaking down,” and to act as 
umpire amid the many experts in shipping and shipbuilding. On 
the Minister, in association with Sir Arthur Salter, M.P., as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, devolved the difficult task, which no shipowner 
could have performed satisfactorily, of explaining and justifying 
the policies of the department in the House of Commons. 

One of the first decisions of the new department was to create 
machinery which would enable it to gain the experience of leading 
shipowners as well as representatives of the officers and men afloat. 
The representation of the sea-going and other personnel was a radical 
departure from precedent and was made in recognition of the smooth 
working of the National Maritime Board, a body of employers and 
employees which had regulated conditions of service at sea since 
the last war. It was, in fact, a tribute to the manner in which, 
without a day’s hesitation, the crews of British ships had carried on 
their work in face of the stratagems of the enemy as well as the ordi- 
nary perils of the sea. This Advisory Council was constituted as 
follows : 

Shipowners : Sir Percy E. Bates (Cunard White Star), Sir William C. Currie 

(P. and O.), Lord Essendon (Furness, Withy and Co., Royal Mail Lines, etc.), 
Sir Philip Haldin (Court Line, Lamport and Holt), Mr. H. S. Holden (Ellerman 
Group Steamship Companies), the Hon. J. P. Maclay M.P., (Maclay and Mc- 
Intyre), Sir Alfred Read (Coast Lines), Sir G. Leighton Seager (W. H. Seager 
and Co.), and Sir Arthur M. Sutherland (B. J. Sutherland and Co.). 

Men’s Representatives: Mr. S. C. Bradley (Amalgamated Engineering Union), 
Mr. D. Bramah (Marine Engineers’ Association), Captain W. H. Coombs 
(Officers’ Merchant Navy Federation), Mr. S. James (National Union of Seamen), 
Mr. D. W. Milford (Transport and General Workers’ Union), Mr. H. J. Perkins 
(Radio Officers’ Union), Mr. Geo. Reed (National Union of Seamen), Mr. W. R. 
Spence (National Union of Seamen), and Mr. A. Wilson (Mercantile Marine 
Service Association). 


The Minister of Shipping was not less prompt in dealing with 
shipbuilding and repairing. He appointed Sir Amos Ayre as Director 
of Shipbuilding and Repairs. This step meant no interruption of 
the task which the Government had entrusted to this practical 
shipbuilders on the outbreak of war, when he occupied the position 
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of Chairman of the Shipbuilding Conference, a voluntary organisation 
representing the industry. What happened was that the chairman 
of this body was empowered to continue his task under a new title— 
with all the authority of the Ministry of Shipping at his command. 
Simultaneously with these developments, the organisation of the 
Ministry itself was completed. Sir John Gilmour announced in the 
House of Commons in November howthe department wasorganised :— 

The staff employed at the headquarters of the Ministry of Shipping, excluding 
messengers and cleaning staff, numbers 822. Of these 699 were already civil servants 
prior to their appointment to the Ministry ; 515 of them were employed before the 
outbreak of war in the Board of Trade on work now transferred to the Ministry of 
Shipping. The remainder include forty persons from the shipping industry with 
specialist experience and knowledge who were nominated before the setting up of the 
Central Register, for service in the event of war. The balance consiste of routine 
clerical and typing staff engaged through the Ministry of Labour. 

In addition to the headquarters staff, the services formerly administered by the 
Board of Trade now form part of the Ministry of Shipping, e.g., General Register 
Office of Shipping and Seamen ; War Risks Insurance Office ; Mercantile Marine Office 
service at ports ; survey service at ports; Sea Transport Officers at home and abroad; 
His Majesty's Coastguard. The total staff of these services number 2,025. 


The Minister of Shipping could claim a higher percentage of 
technical experts among its staff than probably any other of the 
new Government Departments : shipowners and the men who man 
the ships occupied responsible advisory positions. 

Early in December a further shipowners’ committee was appointed 
to assist in dealing with the programme of imports and to secure 
the most advantageous use of space in British liners. Under the 
chairmanship of Mr. T. Harrison Hughes, the Committee consists 
of Sir Percy Bates, Mr. Stanley Barr, Mr. C. J. Cowan, Sir William 
Currie, Mr. Irvine Geddes, Mr. H. 8. Holden, Lord Rotherwick, 
and Mr. W. C. Warwick. 

No sooner had the Ministry started than a large programme for 
the construction of merchant ships on Government account was 
put in hand. On December 4, the system of licensing voyages was 
extended to the coastwise trade. It was announced that applications 
for voyages of all ships over 100 tons gross, except fishing vessels, 
would be considered by Control committees in nine principal ports. 

It was, at first, the policy of the Ministry not to requisition 
ships for commercial purposes, unless it became necessary for specific 
and urgent national reasons. But at the beginning of December, 
requisitioning was extended to include a number of vessels for the 
transport of cereals purchased by the Ministry of Food from North 
America. Shortly afterwards the requisitioning of all deep-sea 
ships was decided upon. 

A further development in Government policy was announced 
on January 31—the transfer from the Ministry to the Admiralty 
of responsibility for the building of merchant ships. This decision 
was in accordance with precedent established towards the end of the 
war of 1914-18. The Prime Minister stated : 


“It is sought to secure from this change in organisation the advantages of 
centralising the use of all resources available for shipbuilding, both in materials and 
in labour, and of introducing greater elasticity into the allotments of capacity to 
naval and mercantile requirements. 
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“The Admiralty will assume the responsibility for ensuring the necessary produc- 
tion of mercantile shipping, as well as that of meeting the requirements of the Navy: 
it being understood that, as regards the types of merchant ship to be built, the 
Admiralty will meet the requirements of the Ministry of Shipping, after consultation 
with representatives of shipowners. 

“ Sir James Lithgow will be appointed to the Board of Admiralty as Controller of 
Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs, and Sir Amos Ayre, who is at present Director 
of the Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs Division of the Ministry of Shipping, will 
become Director of Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs at the Admiralty.” 


EXAGGERATED ESTIMATES OF TONNAGE. 


Not until the war had been in progress several months—all 
available neutral tonnage having been purchased or chartered by 
the Government and a limited scheme of food rationing enforced— 
was it realised that the country had been short of ships from the 
first days of the war*. Fortunately the losses inflicted by the enemy 
were smaller than might have been expected from the ruthlessness 
with which U-boat and mine were employed. Several Ministers 
had contributed to the widespread belief that the country had plenty 
of tonnage at its disposal. Time and again it was claimed that 
21,000,000 tons of shipping were available when hostilities began. 
The Chairman of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association 
(Mr. F. Fletcher Hunt) subsequently showed that this was a complete 
misconception.t He pointed out that the figure of 21,000,000 
tons represented the total tonnage of all ships of 100 tons gross and 
upwards registered in the British Empire. It included, on the United 
Kingdom register, a large quantity of small craft—hoppers, salvage 
vessels, tugs, ferry boats, pilot boats, pleasure steamers, dredgers, 
and the like plying habitually within territorial waters. It also 
included, on registers outside the United Kingdom, vessels trading 
on the Canadian lakes and in the coastal trades of India, Australia, 
and other parts of the Empire. It had, consequently, no relationship 
to the volume of British merchant navy available for the overseas 
carrying trades of the United Kingdom. 

Outside the United Kingdom, European, and Mediterranean 
trades, the ships that count are those of 2,000 tons gross and upwards ; 
on this basis Mr. Fletcher Hunt came to the following conclusions : 


For the purpose of making a calculation all the necessary material, with certain 
qualifications as mentioned below, is available in published records. As at September 1, 
1939, there were, according to Lloyd's Register, 2,475 ships of 15,822,000 tons gross 
on the United Kingdom register of 2,000 tons gross and upwards. As at November 30 
(the latest available date at the time of writing) those figures have been reduced to 
approximately 2,420 ships of 15,490,000 tons gross by war and marine losses, according 
to the shipping press. 

To those figures have been added the new vessels introduced into service between 
September 1 and November 30 and vessels captured from the enemy and now being 
used for trading purposes by us. There have to be deducted, in arriving at the net 
figures available for our overseas trading, those vessels which since the war have been 
Tequisitioned for use as war auxiliaries and other non-trading purposes. Finally, 
there have to be added those vessels on Dominion registers which are, or are capable of, 
engaging in trading with the United Kingdom. The material publicly available does 
not permit of a complete calculation along these lines, but approximately the picture 
(including Dominion ships) is one of a fleet of 2,500 vessels of 15,500,000 tons gross. 


* Vide ‘‘The British Maritime Industries" by Sir Archibald Hurd (‘ Brassey’s 
Naval Annual,” 1939). 
t ‘‘The Shipping World” of January 3, 1940. 
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The purpose of making this calculation is not to indicate that that fleet, if properly 
eed, is not fully adequate, but to put into the right prospective the situation that in 
fact exists. 


PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR CRISES. 


What will be the condition of shipping, and its dependent in- 
dustry, shipbuilding, when at last peace has been won? The 
object of the control exercised by the Government is, among other 
things, to prevent “ profiteering.” Elaborate precautions have been 
taken to ensure that owners and builders shall not be overpaid 
for their services. The greater danger is, however, that, in response 
to political agitation, they may be underpaid, since after the war, 
as is always the case, a depression will occur, when there will be little 
employment for tonnage and the shipyards will have few orders. 
Unless both industries have been in a position to build up reserves 
during the war, they will not be able to finance their operations 
in the dark days which lie ahead. Having survived the ordeal of 
war, they may succumb to the ordeal of peace. 

When the war opened all the maritime industries, though highly 
efficient, were suffering from the effects of foreign competition— 
supported by subsidies and flag discrimination in the case of shipping, 
and, as far as shipbuilding was concerned, victimised owing to the 
contraction of British contracts and the loss of orders from abroad 
through the restrictions imposed by the various governments. 

In the early months of 1939 the state of the shipbuilding industry 
was so serious and the shortage of cargo ships was so great that the 
Government intervened. As compared with 1914, the changes 
in the position were as follows : 


Shipping : There were 1,000 fewer ships and 2,000,000 tons less on the register 
of the United Kingdom than at the beginning of the Four Years’ War—that is, 
ships suitable for the carriage of general cargoes and passengers—and the num- 
ber of seamen was smaller by 70,000. 

Shipbuilding : The shipyards were responsible for only one-third of the world’s 
output of new tonnage in 1938, whereas in the five years 1909-13 the proportion 
was 61+] per cent., while by 1939 the number of craftsmen in the shipyards 
and engine shops had fallen by 150,000. 


Without waiting for the authority of Parliament, the President 
of the Board of Trade announced in March a programme of assisted 
building. Applications were immediately received from owners for 
aid to lay the keels of nearly two hundred cargo ships of about 
1,000,000 tons. Thus the shipyards were set to work without delay. 
As events proved, this was an act of the highest statesmanship. 

Shipowners had been asked early in the year, in view of the con- 
tinued decline of their industry as regards liners as well as tramps, 
how the Government could most effectively give them assistance 
in face of subsidised foreign competition. 

Not until July, owing to the pressure of political affairs, did an 
opportunity occur to seek Parliamentary approval of a comprehensive 
scheme of aid to the maritime industries. In summary the proposals 
were as follows : 


1, TRAMP SHIPPING SUBSIDY.—A sum not exceeding £2,750,000 annually 
was to be payable for tramp voyages on the advice of a statutory committee—the 
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Tramp Shipping Subsidy Committee. The scheme was to come into operation on 
January 1, 1940, and remain in operation for five years, the amount paid each year 
being determined by reference to the index representing the average level of freight 
rates for that year. 

2. SHIPBUILDING LOANS.—A sum of £10,000,000 was to be provided, out of 
which loans would be advanced for the building of cargo vessels, ordered after March 
28, 1939, and laid down within two years from the commencement of the Act. Each 
loan was to be secured by a first mortgage and be repayable within twelve years from 
the date of the first advance. 

3. SHIPBUILDING GRANTS.—£2,500,000 was to be provided for grants 
towards the cost of building cargo vessels ordered after March 28, 1939. Five separate 
grants were to be made, the initial grant, payable on completion of the vessel but not 
earlier than March 31, 1940, not exceeding £500,000. If the average level of freight 
rates in any one year was higher than a determined index figure, the grant would be 
withheld in respect of that year, unless the average for the four years was less than this 
figure. 

4, ASSISTANCE FOR LINER SHIPPING.—A maximum sum of £10,000,000 
was to be provided for assistance to liner services suffering from foreign subsidised 
competition. An Advisory Committee was to investigate applications for assistance 
and advise the Board of Trade on them. 

5. MERCHANT SHIP RESERVE.—The Board of Trade was to be empowered 
to purchase vessels registered in the United Kingdom, for the purpose of creating a 
reserve for use in an emergency, to the amount of £2,000,000. 


The British Shipping (Assistance) Bill, which embodied this 
scheme, had received a second reading in the House of Commons 
with the support of all parties when the war began, and then it 
was abandoned. 

The peace crisis, for the alleviation of which it was proposed 
to legislate, was telescoped into the war crisis, and when the war 
comes to an end there will be a post-war crisis, the outcome of which 
will depend on the manner in which the Government rewards both 
industries for the services rendered during the war. If they are 
treated as they were in the latter stages of the war of 1914-18 and 
the subsequent peace adjustment, the eclipse of this country’s 
commercial sea power, which had been going on for twenty years 
when the present war opened, will proceed at an accelerated pace. 
British shipping and shipbuilding, burdened inevitably by high 
wages and high taxation, will be handicapped in resuming their 
peaceful routine, while the shipping and shipbuilding of neutral 
countries, having profited by the war, will be in a stronger position 
than in the past. 

The issue of the post-war crisis rests with the Government. 
Its responsibility is greater than most of the Ministers probably 
realise. It may be recalled that in justifying the British Shipping 
(Assistance) Bill in July last, the President of the Board of Trade 
uttered a warning. There were, he said, a number of industries 
whose disappearance would be ‘staggering to the economy of the 
country, and would cause the gravest social consequences.” But, 
he added, there was this difference about the shipping industry, 
that, whereas the dimunition or disappearance of other industries 
might be a catastrophe which we could survive, the disappearance 
of shipping would be vital. ‘‘ It would immediately reverse the 
progress of centuries and we should revert once again from an 
Empire to an island.” 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 


CHAPTER V. 
GERMAN THEORIES OF SEA WARFARE 


“ Despite the coming of the air arm and the tendency of the great 
powers towards increasing their self-sufficiency the world to-day 
stands again under the sign of a renewed emphasis upon Sea Power 
and Naval Armaments. Simultaneously, in Germany there has 
taken place—almost unnoticed by the general public and even by 
those more closely interested in world politics—from the World War 
to the present day a fundamental reshaping of naval strategy forcing 
us to a profound change in our approach to ut.” * Thus begins the 
introduction to a little study on ‘‘ Present-day Naval Warfare,” 
in which Ernst Wilhelm Kruse, a naval writer on the staff of a well- 
known Hamburg daily and an officer in the German Navy’s Reserve, 
attempts to draw the first comprehensive picture of that new German 
naval doctrine.t What is that fundamental transformation, which 
German naval thought is alleged to have undergone between the 
last and the present conflict and how has it contributed to form and 
influence the German Navy’s present strategy ? 


THE CONTRADICTION IN TIRPITZ’S POLICY. 


To answer this question we must go back for a moment beyond 
the World War to the beginnings of the rise of the German Navy 
to the rank of a first-class sea power under Admiral von Tirpitz 
in the last decade of the past century ; for Tirpitz's policy, the fate 
of the German Navy in the World War and the revolution of German 
naval thought in the post-war era are intimately linked together. 
A fundamental contradiction inherent in Tirpitz’s policy placed the 
German Navy in the hopeless position in which it found itself during 
the World War, which in its turn gave rise, in the decades following 
the war, to heart-burning criticism out of which was to arise the new 
German conception of naval warfare. 

Admiral von Tirpitz, as Chief of Staff to the High Command 
between 1892 and 1894, had laid the foundation for his great work 
of the resurrection of the German Navy from the deplorable state 
into which it had fallen during the ’eighties and early ‘nineties of the 
last century by evolving a basic tactical and strategic doctrine. 
In the famous Service Memorandum No. IX he had condensed that 
doctrine into the following statements: that war at sea could be 
successfully waged only by striving for the “‘ command of the sea,” 

* My italics. 
t See “‘ Brassey’s Naval Annual,” 1939, pp. 97-99. 
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not by cruiser warfare or any other means ; that such “‘ command ” 
could only be acquired by one of the belligerents at the expense of 
the other, and that for this as well as other reasons naval warfare, 
in contrast to land warfare, could only be waged effectively and 
successfully by a strategic offensive on the enemy’s coasts, whereas 
a strategic defensive left a belligerent in a very difficult and well- 
nigh hopeless position ; that finally to carry through such an offensive 
& superiority of at least one-third was indispensable. 

These clear and sound ideas formed an excellent basis for the 
strategy of the German Navy as long as that strategy was directed 
against an opponent—the Franco-Russian forces in the Channel 
and the Baltic—over whom the German Navy could hope to acquire 
such a superiority of 80 per cent.* When Tirpitz, however, recalled 
from the Far Eastern Station to master the obstinate Reichstag in 
June, 1897, persuaded the Kaiser that Germany must build not only 
a battle-fleet, but a battle-fleet directed primarily against Great 
Britain to prevent that country, so he claimed, from destroying 
Germany’s economic rivalry in the bud by a sudden attack in force, 
he had to base this new policy upon strategic assumptions running 
directly counter to the doctrine which he had just established with 
so much emphasis. Unable to hope by any stretch of phantasy 
that he would be able to create a 30 per cent. superiority over the 
British Fleet Tirpitz was obliged to have recourse to the ingenious 
expedient of his famous “ risk-theory ” openly proclaimed in the 
second Naval Law of 1900, but, as we know to-day, underlying already 
the first law of 1898. 

The essence of that theory was that as the German Navy could 
not be made strong enough for a reasonable chance of victory against 
every opponent it should be made so strong that its destruction 
would cost even the strongest sea power such heavy losses, endanger- 
ing its supremacy vis-d-vis third navies, that the mere thought of that 
risk would act as a deterrent against an attack. In other words, 
unable to provide the objects to be protected—the German oversea 
communications and interests—with an adequate direct military 
protection against the overwhelming sea power of Great Britain, 
Tirpitz fell back upon the idea of safeguarding them indirectly by de- 
veloping the German Navy into a “‘ risk-factor”’ which, so he hoped, 
would prevent the war politically, which he could not hope to win 
militarily. 

This ingenious scheme unfortunately suffered from the fatal 
drawback that, resting not upon solid military strength but upon 
a highly questionable and utterly unpredictable psychological assump- 
tion, it was not only liable to break down any moment, but, if it 
should break down, would leave the German Navy in precisely that 
position of pronounced inferiority, the dangers of which in naval 
warfare Tirpitz had set out so eloquently and convincingly in his 
Service Memorandum No. IX. Nor was that all. As Tirpitz— 

* Thus in a plan drawn up by Tirpitz in the spring of 1896 for a speech in Reichstag 
the strength of the German Navy was set at 30 per cent. above that of the French 
Channel Fleet computed at one-third of the total French forces. Correspondingly 


the plans of operation worked out by Tirpitz in 1895 foresaw an immediate attack upon 
that part of the French forces, before the reat would have time to come up. 
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for obvious reasons—was not able to admit to his collaborators, 
and possibly not even to himseli—the fundamental contradiction 
with his original strategic ideas contained in his much admired 
“ risk-policy ”* the German Navy was not only forced into a position 
of permanent inferiority running counter to the whole nature of 
naval warfare—in itself a fatal handicap to the development of sound 
strategic ideas—but, over and above, was not even given at least the 
benefit of a clear appreciation of that position, but, on the contrary, 
misled into a hopeless confusion of ideas by its own highest authority. 

The inevitable result was that the German Navy’s ideas on 
strategy were not only thrown into a hopeless confusion but almost 
completely stunted.f From its original doctrine of the strategic 
offensive the German Navy retained merely the “ tactical will to 
battle,” { concentrating all its training and its effort upon preparing 
itself against the day of a decisive encounter with the British Fleet ; 
but, as its fundamental policy foredoomed it to a hopeless defensive 
and precluded it from ever envisaging a strategic offensive, that 
“decisive battle” became to the German Navy practically the ulti- 
mate end of all its ideas and aspirations, an “end in itself.” In 
theory indeed the German Navy paid lip service to a vague idea of 
“ command of the sea” to which victory in such a decisive encounter 
should lead ; but that “command,” in a misconception of Mahan’s 
ideas that has persisted to this very day, was conceived as a state 
of purely military supremacy, parallel to that acquired by an army 
on land, and not as the indispensable presupposition and means 
to the real and ultimate objective of war at sea—the control of 
communications. Because it attributed this same erroneous con- 
ception of naval warfare as a struggle for “ military supremacy 
on the sea” to the British Navy, the German Navy was firmly 
convinced that the Grand Fleet would not fail upon the outbreak 
of hostilities to bring its ‘‘ brutal superiority ” to bear and come forth 
into the Heligoland Bight to offer it battle. 

When in the years immediately preceding the World War the 
German naval authorities began more and more to suspect that the 


* Publishing in 1926 in “‘ Nauticus ’’ the Service Memorandum No. IX—or rather 
judiciously selected parts of it—to prove that the German Navy had not been devoid 
of offensive spirit Tirpitz expressly claimed that it had formed the basis of his Naval 
Laws. 

t In post-war period German naval critics have attempted to explain this stunting 
of German naval strategy in the pre-war period by external factors such as the lack 
of previous experience of naval warfare and the rapidity of the German Navy's develop- 
ment, which, so they claimed, forced the concentration of all attention upon the 
technical and tactical issues and left no time nor force for the consideration of strategical 
problems. Undoubtedly these external factors contributed to hinder the development 
of & proper strategic doctrine in the pre-war German Navy ; but recognition of this 
should not obscure the fact that the fundamental reason for the atrophy of strategic 
thought in the German Navy before the war was the state of permanent inferiority 
in which the Tirpitz ‘ risk-policy ’ placed the German Navy vis-d-vis ite Britis! 
opponent making all reasonable strategic considerations out of the question. 

¢ In his memoirs Tirpitz opposes signiticantly enough the “ Political defensive ” 
of the “ risk-policy ” to the “ tactical will to battle’ contained in it. Strategy falls 
between these two stools. . . . In the introduction to the publication of the Service 
Memorandum No. 1X, on the other hand, he avoids all references to either strategy 
or tactics and contents himself with aftirming that ‘‘ the military development was 
based upon a spirit of offensive. That spirit formed the military basis of the First 
Naval Law "’ {etc.). ‘* Nauticus,” 1926, p. 187. 
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Grand Fleet would not be inclined to play into their hands and prefer 
to blockade them from Scapa Flow, they were so incapable of adjusting 
themselves to this new situation that they continued to hope against 
hope that it would not arise.* 


THE WORLD WAR. 


The failure of the Grand Fleet at the outbreak of hostilities to 
appear in the Heligoland Bight and offer itself to the German High 
Sea Fleet’s counterstroke upset at one blow the whole of the German 
Navy’s strategy and disclosed the fundamental fallacy in Tirpitz’s 
policy. Waiting in vain in tense suspense in its estuaries for the 
enemy to come and cross swords with it, the German Navy missed 
whatever advantages it might have secured by a determined attack 
against the transport of the British Expeditionary Force across the 
Channel in the first weeks of the War, to awake gradually to a situa- 
tion for which it was completely unprepared, both materially and 
psychologically. Pent up in the innermost corner of the North 
Sea it found the battle, for which it had been training for nearly 
two decades, out of its reach and its opponent, from his far-off base 
at Scapa Flow, able to cut all its communications with perfect im- 
punity while itself was unable to strike a single effective blow for 
its defence, far less in its turn to attack its opponent’s communica- 
tions. Built for a battle within a radius of some 100 miles around 
Heligoland the German Fleet was even technically incapable of 
seeking out the Grand Fleet in its own waters, even if its inferiority, 
both in numbers and position, had not precluded it from challenging 
effectively the command exercised by the latter. 

All that its leaders felt they could do under these circumstances 
was to attempt to lure their opponent to expose his forces in detail 
by “tip and run” raids against the British East Coast. As these, 
however, had to rely for their effect not upon the threat to vital 
British communications, but merely upon the moral pressure exerted 
thereby upon the government, they did not prove very effective, 
and when at last the raid of May 30, 1916, against the trade route 
running through the Skager Rak brought Admiral von Scheer face to 
face, not with parts but with the whole of the Grand Fleet, he was 
fortunate enough to be able to extricate himself by his skill and the 
brilliant training of his force from that not very pleasant situation. 
The result was that the German Navy, convincing itself of its inability 
to break the British “command” in battle, began to place all its 
hopes instead upon undermining it by unrestricted submarine war- 
fare. From the autumn of 1916 onwards, therefore, the German 
battle-fleet fell back more and more into the role of a support for the 
submarine promoted to the position of the decisive weapon, with 
the result that its spirit, already badly shaken by the frustration of 
all its hopes as well as by long inactivity, began to disintegrate more 


* See for this point the memorandum of May, 1914, quoted and criticised by 
Admiral Groos in the first volume of “ The War in the North Sea.’”” When Tirpitz, 
who was with the fleet on its cruise in the summer of that year, asked Admiral von 
Ingenohl, the Commander-in-Chief, “‘ And what, if the English should not come 
after all? ’’ the latter had no answer ; but neither had Tirpitz himself ! 
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and more until the flame of open revolt broke out and precipitated the 
general breakdown that ended with the German Fleet’s surrender. 


THE POST-WAR ERA: THE OFFICIAL VIEW. 


This tragic discrepancy between the high hopes and aspirations 
with which the German Navy had been built and its inability to alter 
the helpless strategic position in which it found itself during the War 
could not but set those who had devoted their lives to it thinking. 
Again, however, the wholesome though bitter lessons, which might 
have emerged from a candid recognition of the fundamental reasons 
for that failure, were suppressed and distorted by the intensive 
propaganda by which Tirpitz strove, with astonishing success, to 
obscure the fact that. his whole policy, based upon a series of mis- 
apprehensions and miscalculations, had been completely discredited 
by events. In the face of the overwhelming weight of the whole 
evidence available he asserted that his ‘‘ risk-policy ” had been on 
the eve of success when Bethmann’s bungling of the situation in 
July, 1914, had given the British their “‘last chance”; and that 
strategically the German Navy’s chances of victory had been thrown 
away by the Kaiser’s and Bethmann’s reluctance to risk the fleet, 
and the lack of initiative on the part of the various commanders 
and other authorities in letting themselves be fettered by their 
orders. The former claim was the very reverse of the truth, and the 
latter substituted subsidiary factors for the real issue; but the 
German Navy in the bitterness of defeat was only too glad to con- 
vince itself that its fundamental policy had been right and that it 
had only been deprived of the success deserved by the errors and the 
timidity of the civilian authorities. Practically the whole of German 
naval opinion fell promptly into line with this view, which to this 
day dominates the German Navy’s outlook despite the change in 
recent years in its strategic outlook. Above all, the tendency to 
demonstrate the correctness of that view involuntarily dominated 
and coloured the Official History of the War. 

The officer entrusted with the crucial section on “ The War in the 
North Sea,” Commander (now Admiral) Groos, was an unusually 
broadminded and well instructed naval theorist. In later years 
he achieved great merit by introducing first Corbett, curiously enough 
almost completely ignored before the War, and later Admiral Castex 
to the German Navy, and he exercised a most salutary stabilising 
influence as the outstanding authority on questions of naval strategy. 
But, unfortunately, he was also an ardent admirer of Tirpitz and 
always inclined to let himself be swayed in his judgments by the 
latter’s contentions. Thus the “‘ War in the North Sea” presents a 
curiously contradictory spectacle. On the one hand Admiral 
Groos started by freely admitting that the German Navy had failed to 
understand that the essence of naval strategy lay in the fact that it 
was not a struggle for ‘“ military supremacy ” as an end in itself, 
but for the ultimate aim of “control of communications” ; and he 
strongly criticised the German commanders’ failure to realise the sig- 
nificance of the decisive fact that Great Britain ‘‘ by her geographical 
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position alone” was able to cut Germany off from all her trans- 
Atlantic communications. But the recognition of this fact did 
not lead him on to a fundamental re-examination in its light of the 
soundness of Tirpitz’s policy or the strategy of the German Naval 
Command in the World War. Instead, after having mentioned 
this fundamental weakness of the German position he quietly dropped 
this decisive issue without examining whether and how the German 
Navy could have tried to effect it ; and for the rest of his critical 
analysis he treated the problem facing the German naval commanders 
as if it had merely consisted in the problem of bringing its opponent 
to battle and not in the practically hopeless proposition of wresting 
from him the “‘ command ”’ against a vast superiority both in numbers 
and in position. 

On the other hand, Groos did not minimise the great superiority 
which they had to face and, therefore, rightly maintained that the 
only way in which the German High Sea Fleet might conceivably 
have wrested ‘‘ command of the sea” from the Grand Fleet would 
have been a series of victories over sections of it, in contrast to 
Tirpitz, Wegener, and others, who boldly proclaimed its capacity 
to achieve a victory over the whole united force of the Grand Fleet. 
This contradiction between his apologetic tendencies and his better 
insight is curiously reflected in his “ Seekriegslehren” in the fact 
that he discusses the German strategy in the World War not once, 
but twice, under mutually exclusive headings ; wrongly as the problem 
of “‘ acquiring command by battle,” rightly as that of disputing it 
by a“ fleet in being.” 


ADMIRAL WEGENER’S ayaa STRATEGY OF THE WORLD 
R.” 


This reluctance of German naval opinion to face squarely the 
central issue of the war in the North Sea—the fact that the German 
Navy with all its activity had completely failed to affect the strangle- 
hold of the British blockade that was slowly choking Germany to 
death—did not remain, however, without opposition. In 1926 
Vice-Admiral Wegener (retired) in a memorandum at first distributed 
privately amongst a number of elder officers, but three years later 
made generally accessible in book form under the title “The Naval 
Strategy of the World War,’ put forward a trenchant criticism 
of German naval strategy during that conflict as well as against its 
subsequent interpretation, that was to exercise the most profound 
influence upon the whole further development of German naval 
thought. 

Admiral Wegener started his study by hammering into his readers’ 
minds the fundamental difference between the British position 
at Scapa Flow, controlling and covering all the trade routes of the 
seven seas, and the German position in the innermost corner of the 
Heligoland Bight, controlling no trade route whatsoever. In these 
circumstances, he claimed, the persistent endeavour of the successive 
German Naval Commanders to bring about a decision in the “ strate- 
gically dead” North Sea had been the attempt, hopeless from the 
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outset, to bring about a battle, where the German Fleet could neither 
enforce it nor utilise it. German naval strategy in the World War 
had unconsciously been fatally vitiated by the influence of Tirpitz’s 
“risk-theory ” which by its defensive formulation had blinded the 
eyes of the German Navy to the fact that it could only hope to achieve 
its mission—the maintenance of Germany’s vital overseas com- 
munications—by taking the offensive and wresting the “‘ command ” 
from the Grand Fleet. The proper strategy for it would, therefore, 
have been to create equality of strategic position with the Grand 
Fleet by a “ geographical offensive” that should have carried the 
German Fleet through the Danish Sound to the control of the Kattegat 
and to a position at Skagen at the tip of the Jutland peninsula, 
and from there to the 8.W. coast of Norway. From there the 
German Fleet would have been able to roll up or at least to force 
back the British line of blockade and thus to bring about a decisive 
battle for the real issue of the War. 

This bold indictment, advanced with impressive assurance, 
contained a curious mixture of truth and error. By placing the real 
issue in the centre of the discussion and insisting that the naval 
strategy of the World War should be judged with reference to it 
and not to what the German Commanders had believed in or hoped 
for, Admiral Wegener undoubtedly rendered German naval thought 
an outstanding service. It was most significant that such candid 
recognition of the real problem should have immediately led him 
beyond the faulty dispositions of 1914 to the contradiction inherent 
in Tirpitz’s “ risk-theory ’’ as the ultimate root of the trouble. 
There, however, he stopped. He realised clearly how the strategic 
outlook of the German Navy had been stunted before the War by 
the defensive cant of the “ risk-theory ” and its fundamental con- 
tradiction of the true nature of naval warfare ; but he saw in it merely 
a strategic misunderstanding and not the reflex of the far more 
fundamental viciousness of the German Navy’s material position 
that resulted from it. Elated by his discovery he completely ignored 
that, to assume the strategic offensive and successfully to dispute 
the control of communications, a correct appreciation of their car- 
dinal importance in naval warfare was not enough but that a sub- 
stantial material superiority—Tirpitz’s one-third—was indispensable. 
Thus, instead of realising that the fundamental mistake in Tirpitz's 
policy had lain in directing the German Navy’s reconstruction against 
the overwhelming power of Great Britain, and the German Navy’s 
difficulties in the World War primarily in its numerical inferiority 
and only additionally in the confusion of ideas caused by the cant 
of the risk-policy, he attributed everything to the latter alone. He 
thus arrived at the curiously inconsistent attitude of whole-heartedly 
endorsing Tirpitz’s fundamental policy while at the same time 
blaming him for having given it the form and objective by which 
alone, if at all, it could have succeeded, and for having failed to have 
given it an aim—the control of communications—which Tirpitz 
could not possibly have envisaged. 

This lack of a truly clear understanding profoundly vitiated 
Wegener’s otherwise brilliant and stimulating criticism of German 
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naval strategy during the war. Inclined to attribute to strategic 
dispositions an importance out of all proportion to their possible 
significance, he came to an over-optimistic view of the chances of the 
German Fleet in the War as well as to a fatal over-emphasis upon the 
importance of strategical positions as compared with material forces. 
The advance of the German Fleet to the S.W. coast of Norway 
suggested by him—provided always that it could have been carried 
through at all—would have been able to do very little to improve 
the fundamental weakness of the German Fleet’s position. All 
that it would have achieved with certainty would have been to bring 
about the battle which the German commanders had sought so long 
in vain in the North Sea ; but not the battle they were striving for, 
with isolated sections of the British forces, but the battle which even 
the most enterprising of them, Scheer, had wished to avoid, the battle 
with the whole concentrated might of the Grand Fleet. In fact, 
by precipitating such an action it would actually have destroyed 
the one slender chance of the German commanders of beating their 
opponents in detail, while, once the issue had been joined, the better 
strategic position of the German Fleet would have been unable to 
add anything to its chances of a tactical victory. Wegener’s claim 
finally that a victory won by the German Fleet off the coast of 
Norway would have had a strategic significance, whereas one achieved 
in the “ strategically dead” North Sea would have had none, was 
simple nonsense ; Admiral Groos pointed out with perfect justification 
that, if the German High Sea Fleet had succeeded in winning a 
decisive victory over the Grand Fleet, it would have mattered nothing 
where the battle had taken place. 

It is, however, understandable: that this sovereign disregard 
of the realities of the situation by Admiral Wegener earned him 
much sharp criticism on the part of many elder officers, but also 
the enthusiastic admiration and support of the younger men. The 
immense influence which his study was to exercise on the develop- 
ment of German naval ideas can only be understood if one realises 
the immense emotional appeal which his optimistic presentation 
of the German Navy’s lost chances in the World War, and his clarion 
call to a second and better advised attempt, exercised upon the future 
leaders of the German Navy. To these young men, groping des- 
perately for an idea in the light of which they could reconstruct 
German sea power, his emphasis upon the “ control of communica- 
tions” as the true goal and sole aim of naval warfare came with the 
force of an absolute revelation *; but one can well doubt whether 
its effect would have been so overwhelming if Wegener’s criticism 
of Tirpitz’s policy had been more radical and his picture of Germany’s 
chances during the War less optimistic and enthusiastically inspiring. 


* “Tt is an honourable duty to attest that Vice-Admiral Wegener has been 
responsible for giving the inspiration to naval strategic thought in the higher sense 
in which at the moment a great part of the officers is already eagerly taking part.’ 
Captain Claussen, ‘“ Vom Wesen der Seestrategie,”” Marine Rundschau, 1927, p. 446. 

“It must be clearly expressed that these articles constitute pioneer work in the 
sense of preparing the way for an intellectual activity, which before the World War 
had been greatly underrated and, in consequence, crippled.’ Commander Grass- 
mann, ‘“ Vom Wesen der Seestrategie,’’ Marine Rundschau, 1927, p. 337. 
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In the crop of articles inspired in the following years by his study, 
in which a number of these younger men attempted to develop in 
his wake a new understanding of naval strategy, * this emotional 
appeal is very clearly apparent and the disregard of realities, with 
which they fought the World War over again to a better end, even 
more grotesquely exaggerated. 

Incomparably more serious than these youthful ebullitions— 
which as far as necessary immediately found their correction—was 
the danger of a fundamental misunderstanding contained in Wegener's 
theories. As it appeared in his discussion of the naval strategy 
of the World War the newly discovered ultimate aim of naval war- 
fare—the control of the vital communications—did not affect, but, 
on the contrary, tended still further to reinforce the traditional 
objective, ‘“‘ command of the sea.” ‘ Command of the sea ” ceased 
to be an end in itself—in the sense of a ‘strategically empty ” 
purely military supremacy, in which it had been erroneously envis- 
aged by the German Navy before and during the World War—but 
it retained its full significance as the indispensable preliminary 
and means to an effective achievement of that ultimate aim. This 
fact, however, had not explicitly been set out by Wegener, with the 
result that the door was opened to the possibility that, in the absence 
of a fully developed theory, the end might so far overshadow the 
means that the latter's vital role might be overlooked and “‘ control 
of communications ” conceived as something possibly independent 
of, or even opposed to, “ command of the sea.”’ In these first articles 
based upon Wegener’s study that danger was as yet hardly more 
than a shadow, but that it was perceptible even at that moment 
to an intelligent officer, is shown by the critical observations with 
which Commander Walter Neumann accompanied Grassmann’s 
article on the ‘‘ Essence of Naval Strategy.’’ Commenting upon the 
three “‘ tasks ” enumerated by the latter—the cutting of the enemy’s 
communications, the maintenance of one’s own communications, 
and the protection of the coasts—he pointed out that the author 
had completely omitted the first and fundamental task of every 
naval commander—measures aiming at the destruction or control 
of the enemy’s armed forces. ‘‘ That this task is not being purposely 
excluded can perhaps be inferred from the author’s later 
observations,” he goes on, ‘clearly and unmistakably, however, 
it has not been set out by him. If one confines oneself to a verbal 
interpretation of the three points enumerated by him, the danger 
is imminent that one might fall into the error of a tendency long 
prevalent in France, the adherents of which aimed at achieving the: 
ends of naval warfare by the fulfilment of its subsidiary tasks with 
the result that the French Navy in its material and training became 
incapable of achieving its main objective.” 

With remarkable foresight Commander Neumann had in this 


* Captain Claussen,’ Ueber Seepolitik und Seestrategie.”’ Marine Rundschau, 
1926, p. 81, with observations and criticisms by Admiral Hollweg (retired) in the 
same volume, p. 404, and Commander Grassmann, ‘‘ Vom Wesen der Seestrategie,”’ 
Marine Kundschau, 1927, p. 337, with observations and criticiams by Captain 
Claussen, p. 444, and Commander Walter Neumann (retired), p. 446. 
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passage laid his finger upon the very spot whence the ‘‘ revolution 
in German naval thought ”’ was to take its source. For the time 
being the movement brought into German naval ideas by Wegener’s 
study, however, stopped there. In 1928 Admiral Groos reassembled 
in his ‘“ Seekriegslehren ” the ideas developed by him in the writing 
of the Official History in a framework taken over from Corbett’s 
“Principles of Maritime Strategy,” and for the next eight years 
by his authority, backed by that of Castex, whose monumental 
“Theories Strategiques ” appearing from 1928 to 1935, introduced 
to the German Navy in a long series of articles in the Marine Rund- 
schau, kept German naval thought on the safe, if somewhat eclectic, 
lines of a sober, common-sense evolution of Mahan’s and Corbett’s 
classical doctrines. 


THE NEW NAVAL DOCTRINE. 


The revolution in German naval thought started by Wegener’s 
study came to a head in the first years of the Nazi regime when the 
resurrection of the German Navy made the development of a suitable 
strategic conception for its guidance imperative. 

This new strategy, which from 1935-6 onwards rapidly conquered 
and dominated practically the whole of German naval thought, found 
its extreme—and hence its clearest and most consistent—expression 
in the study which for the first time presented it to a wider public, 
Captain von Waldeyer-Hartz’s article on ‘“‘ Naval Warfare of To- 
morrow.”* In this study the dissociation of the new aim of “ control 
of communications ” from the traditional method of seeking ‘‘ com- 
mand of the sea,” the first almost imperceptible traces of which we 
found above with Wegener’s first adherents, had been developed 
to its utmost. Captain von Waldeyer-Hartz no longer tacitly 
overlooked the decisive role played by ‘“‘ command of the sea” 
in the struggle for “ control of communications,” but, erroneously 
identifying it with that conception of naval warfare as a purely 
military struggle which had vitiated the German Navy’s thoughts 
before and during the World War, rejected it as out of date, and 
proclaimed in its stead the new naval strategy of to-morrow, which 
should aim directly at the defence and attack of trade without the 
intermediary step of the struggle for a ‘‘ general command.” 

“The naval strategist of the future,” he said, “ is no longer going 
to make his plans of operations dependent upon purely military con- 
siderations; he is going, on the contrary, to place himself and the 
forces under his command in the first place in the service of economic 
warfare. If that opinion should prove correct—and there are many 
signs for it—then trade warfare will be the dominant form. of the 
naval warfare of tomorrow.” And again, ‘“‘The Blue-water School 
of to-day is completely different from that of the sailing-ship era. 
The latter saw its ultimate military objectives in the seeking out and 
destruction of its opponent’s armed forces, the attack and defence 
of trade fell under the heading of subsidiary operations. In future 
the roles will be changed. The armed forces afloat are going to be 


* “ Wissen und Wehr,” 1936, p. 183. 
H 
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utilised for the intimidation and control of the neutrals ; the whole 
strategy will be directed upon the objective of immobilising, or better 
still, destroying the merchant shipping under the enemy's flag, 
with the utmost consideration for one’s own armed forces ; operations 
are no longer going to be directed upon the enemy’s armed forces, 
but against his economic resources ; in one word, battles and combats 
at sea are going to be merely the consequences of trade warfare, 
whereas formerly—to quote only Aboukir and Trafalgar—they con- 
stituted the end of all strategic measures. Blue-water School of 
to-day means trade warfare, trade warfare in its extreme form.” 

“ Attack upon the enemy’s trade and protection for our own trade, 
those are the decisive tasks to which everything else is going to be 
subordinated. The result will inevitably be a wide dispersal of naval 
forces.” And summing up, “ Because of the wide dispersal of mer- 
chant shipping naval warfare is going to take place on all the seven 
seas simultaneously, most violently at those points where sea trade 
is most strongly concentrated.” 

“The distinction between merchantman and man-of-war is 
going to disappear. Both of them are going to be fighters, attackers 
and defenders alike.” The designation of this new conception 
of naval warfare by Dr. Kruse as revolutionary is, if possible, an 
understatement. What Captain von Waldeyer-Hartz presents 
here under the disguise of a mythical British ‘‘ New Blue-water 
School” is nothing more or less than the conscious repudiation of 
the tradition of four centuries of naval warfare brought into a 
rational form by men like Mahan and Corbett. The central issue 
of that warfare, the struggle for the ‘‘ command of the sea,” had 
been a measure of defence and offence alike ; the elimination of the 
enemy’s main forces from the sea by battle or blockade had formed 
the surest—in fact, the only sure—measure against an invasion, 
just as it constituted the pivot for the whole complicated system of 
trade defence and the basis for a diversion of the enemy’s forces by 
combined operations or large-scale maritime wars. 

This cardinal function of the ‘‘ command of the sea’ in naval 
defence was completely overlooked by the new German school of 
naval strategy, which, erroneously identifying the quest for the 
“command ” with a military offensive against the enemy’s armed 
forces, believed that naval warfare could in future be conducted, 
without such “military strategy ” altogether, as ‘‘ mutual trade 
warfare ’’ in the form of attack and defence of convoys.* 

* That an understanding of that defensive function of the “ command of the sea ” 
was not wholly lacking in Germany is shown by the article of Rear-Admiral Donner 
(retired) on ‘* Offensive Defensive in der englischen Seestrategie '’ in the same volume 
of “* Wissen und Webr,”’ 1926, p. 676, in which had appeared Waldeyer-Hartz’s article. 
In this study Admiral Donner gave a very clear appreciation of the role played by 
the “ command of the sea "’ in British defence against both invasion and attack on 
merchant shipping, remarking on the latter point : ‘‘ For non-selfsufficient countries 
bordering on the sea the maintenance of their overseas imports will normally constitute 
a life and death problem. In that case the mere coastal defence proves wholly insuffi- 
cient as the sea itself remains beyond its reach, lies open to enemy action and becomes 
unpassable. Such defence of trade can therefore in the last resort be satisfactorily 
assured only by offensive action. The defensive system of trade protection by convoys 


can in certain circumstances prove sufficient over a considerable period, but is hopelessly 
inadequate against an opponent full of initiative. . . If it has succeeded during the 
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The German Navy, however, accepted this revolutionary doctrine 
without hesitation or question, so eminently did it seem to fit its 
peculiar position. By the naval agreement with Great Britain 
of June, 1985, the overwhelming opponent, the superiority of which 
she had had to recognise during the World War, appeared to have 
been eliminated for ever. With the Anglo-German rivalry of pre- 
war days removed by Germany’s acceptance of a 35 per cent. standard 
every possible source of friction was claimed to have been removed 
and a naval conflict between the two nations to be henceforth out 
of the question. With that contingency apparently removed there 
remained then as practical propositions a struggle with either France 
or Russia, or more likely a coalition of the two. Against Russia 
alone the German Navy would probably have been able to secure 
the “‘ command of the sea ” in the Baltic ; against France, or France 
and Russia allied, her forces were obviously not adequate to that 
task. On the other hand, thanks to the screen offered by a supposedly 
neutral Great Britain, she could hope to maintain her vital trans- 
Atlantic communications by convoying her merchantmen through 
the North Sea into the open Atlantic and beyond. Admiral Castex 
himself confirmed this from the French side.* 


THE VOLTEFACE AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN : CRUISER 
WARFARE. 


This pleasant dream was rudely broken, and the special character 
of the strategic doctrine, upon which the German Navy had based 
itself, was painfully recalled to her when, after Munich, the impossible 
threatened to become true after all and Hitler’s policy threatened 
to range Great Britain against him. That the British Fleet would 
not be satisfied with that form of “ mutual trade warfare ” ascribed 
by Waldeyer-Hartz to its “‘ New Blue-water School ” was too self- 
evident to need any elaboration. Before its mighty shadow the 
German Navy’s dream of achieving this time, what she had failed 
to do during the World War, the maintenance of Germany’s oversea 
communications, disappeared overnight almost without a word. 
All the more eagerly did attention concentrate upon the offensive 
aspect, for here the change from a strategy aiming at a battle with the 
enemy's armed forces, as in the World War, to the new strategy 
of “trade warfare,” seemed to hold out prospects promising generous 
compensation. In the World War the German Navy had committed 
a fundamental mistake by keeping its gaze, as if hypnotised, upon 
the Grand Fleet, striving in vain to wrest from that fleet the 
World War against the submarine, it was only able to do so, because the British 
Main Fleet kept its opponent’s main forces away from the lines of communication.” 

As these remarkably clear observations ran, however, against the whole trend of 
contemporary German naval thought, they have remained without any effect and it 
has been left to a foreign naval authority, Admiral Castex, to give Admiral Donner’s 
articles the praise and credit due to them. 

* “ Théories Stratégiques, Vol. I., Nouvelle Edition, p. 121. 

+ The only reference to this defensive aspect of German naval strategy in the 
case of a conflict with Great Britain is the laconic observation by Admiral Prentzel : 
“A hostile attitude on the part of England would confront our naval strategy in the 


North Sea with very difficult tasks.’’ Article “Kriegsmarine” in ‘Die Deutsche 
Wehrmacht, 1914-39,” edited by General Wetzell. 
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“command ” which in the nature of things it could not possibly hope 
to win. That mistake would not be repeated again. By avoiding, 
as far as possible, clashes with the British armed forces and con- 
centrating instead the full strength of her attack—submarine, 
aerial, and surface—against her merchantmen she would strike not 
against superior strength but weakness, and fight not for an illusory 
military advantage, but for the real aim of naval warfare, the “‘ control 
of communications.” 

This plan of campaign, although arrived at in a curiously devious 
manner, was certainly the best the German Navy could devise 
under the circumstances and it was not without some promise of 
success. In the past, the system of naval defence based upon the 
blockade of the enemy’s main forces had tacitly rested upon the 
assumption that the enemy forces which inevitably would be able 
to avoid even the closest of such controls would not be superior, 
individually or collectively, to the relatively weak forces acting as 
patrols or as direct protection of convoys behind the screen formed 
by their own main battle fleet. Whenever in the course of the Anglo- 
French naval wars the French Navy had sent out upon cruiser 
warfare whole squadrons of ships-of-the-line instead of the usual 
swarm of privateers and frigates, the difficulties of dealing with them 
had been great. If the German Navy instead of, as in 1914, letting 
its larger units be immobilised in the North Sea by the British Main 
Fleet, this time directed them instead against the relatively weak 
escort forces, she would in effect circumvent the whole traditional 
system of defence and could hope not merely to inflict considerable 
material damage, but above all to create a very considerable dis- 
traction of military effort. In the World War her submarine 
attack had broken down in the last resort, because the submarines, 
left. to struggle alone, were defeated by the weak convoy escorts. 
Now a combination of submarine and surface attack promised a 
better success. Forcing the shipping into convoys the submarines 
would thereby offer to the surface raiders ideal targets to swoop 
down upon. 

In her three so-called ‘ pocket battleships” German naval 
experts claimed she possessed the ideal instruments for such super- 
cruiser warfare. In a remarkably frank article on escort vessels 
published in the “ Militdér-Wochenblatt ” in November, 1988, Vice- 
Admiral Meurer (retired) noted with satisfaction that although the 
building of large numbers of escort vessels by Great Britain showed 
clearly that she was anticipating not only submarine but, above 
all, surface attack, ‘nothing substantial had as yet been done in 
England (and equally in France) for the protection of oceanic 
convoys.” Discussing the cruiser forces available as well as the 
plans for a strongly armoured and relatively slow type of 8,000-ton 
escort cruiser, he came to the conclusion that they all were insufficient 
to afford protection to “‘ oceanic convoys ” against “ large commerce 
destroyers.” 

“ Against heavy cruisers with 8-in. guns, and still less against 
armoured ships of the ‘ Deutschland ’ type, such escort cruisers would 
indeed not be of any great avail. If such dangers had to be faced, 
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older battleships, as in the case of the Norwegian convoys during the 
World War in 1918, would have to take over thé protection. It is, 
therefore, not only a very important, but a’very- difficult,’ question 
that is being raised thereby ; a question which has in no way been 
solved as yet despite the fact that it affects the whole strategy of 
naval warfare. The less one will have to reckon in future with the 
clash of large battle fleets as in 1916 at Jutland, the more trade war- 
fare is going to become the main operative task of the strategy 
of naval war.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Under the influence of the contradiction with which it was infected 
by Tirpitz’s ill-advised policy the German Navy has to this day 
failed to arrive at a truly sound theory of naval warfare. The reluc- 
tance to carry through the radical criticism necessary to clear the 
ground in this respect, together with a certain predilection for mere 
abstract reasoning and a misconception of British naval history as 
well as of its great interpreters, Mahan and Corbett, has vitiated 
the very notable effort made after the World War to arrive at a 
better appreciation of the true nature of naval warfare, with the result 
that German naval thought has swung almost as far away to the 
other extreme as in her pre-war conception of naval warfare as a 
purely military struggle. 

How far this weakness of her theory may have affected the 
German Navy’s conduct of the present operations it is at this moment 
impossible to tell. It is, however, significant that her well-laid plans 
have so far not been carried into practice. Above all, the wholesale 
attack upon the Allied convoys, that was to have been the centre- 
piece of her whole strategy, has so far completely failed to materialise. 
Two of her ‘‘ pocket battleships’? have indeed succeeded in getting 
into the open Atlantic, but their activities have been wholly confined 
to ordinary cruiser warfare against isolated merchantmen and 
their results in consequence very small. The Graf Spee kept well 
out of the track of convoys and, if interviews that have appeared in 
the South American Press are to be trusted, was actually under order 
not to engage any convoy escorted by more than two destroyers. 
Is it conceivable that that mysterious factor ‘‘ command of the sea,” 
for which German naval thought has professed so much contempt 
in recent years, may have proved an incomparably more impressive 
force in reality than on paper, and may have contributed to create 
that feeling of inferiority which in the past has cramped so many 
hopeful projects of a numerically inferior navy ? 
; H. Rosinskr. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN. 
I—THE U-BOAT OFFENSIVE. 


THE outstanding feature of the first four months of the war, up to 
the end of 1989, was—as it was in the war at sea in 1914-18—the 
intensive German submarine campaign directed mainly against Great 
Britain : in fact the U-boat was the only part of the vast Nazi war 
machine which came fully into action. 

No matter what other mistake Herr Hitler and the Nazis made, 
there is little doubt that, though they underestimated it, they had a 
better appreciation of British sea power, and its effects on their 
overseas supplies, than had the Kaiser’s regime of 1914-18. But 
their available means of combating this menace to their supplies was 
much less than in the Great War. 

The British Navy, at the outbreak of hostilities, was far stronger 
than Germany’s—except in the number of submarines—and the 
British and French Navies, combined, were overwhelmingly superior 
in all classes. The strength of the British, French, and German 
Fleets was :— 


British. French. Total. German. 

Battleships 12 5 17 3* 
Battle cruisers... 3 2 5 2 
Aircraft carriers ... 7 1 8 = 
Cruisers... or 60 51 lll 8 
Destroyers vs :180 38 218 34 
Submarines ne 58 78 136 7 

Totals w. 320 175 495 118 


* “ Pocket battleships ” of only 10,000 tons. 


With no battleships proper, only two battle cruisers—both 
greatly inferior to ours—-and three so-called ‘‘ pocket battleships ’— 
actually freak armoured cruisers with 11-in. guns—no fleet action 
was possible. In fact any offensive action against Allied warships, 
other than by an isolated raider or by submarines, was almost 
out of the question. 

But since warships are faster than submarines, and are armed and 
able to retaliate, they were not such good prey as merchant ships— 
especially as all the latter at sea when war broke out were not yet 
defensively armed. For this reason and as a counter to our blockade, 
the Nazis decided to attack Allied merchant shipping in the distant 
seas with their “ pocket battleships’ as raiders; in the Atlantic 
and around our coasts with submarines; and in the North Sea with 
aircraft. 
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BIRTH OF U-BOAT FLOTILLAS. 


Under the Versailles Peace Treaty Germany was forbidden 
to build or acquire submarines. But on March 16, 1985, in a broad- 
cast from the Berlin Stadium, Hitler repudiated the Treaty’s dis- 
armament clauses. By April 9 it was known that Germany had 
ordered twelve coastal submarines of 250 tons each, and altogether 
twenty of these vessels were laid down at Kiel that year, as well as 
two ocean-going vessels of 712 tons. By the end of December all 
but three of the coastal craft had been launched, and thirteen were 
actually completed during 1935. 

Fourteen U-boats were laid down in 1986 and in the three years 
afterwards sixty-three. The number built and building at the out- 
break of war was as follows :— 


Tonnage. Built. Building. Total. 
Ocean-going 
710-740... ees ne 15 11 26 
Sea-going 
500-517 24 17 41 
Coastal 
250 on eee we 32 _- 32 
7 28 99 
Ordered by Yugoslavia 
280... one tee _ 2 2 
Total =... 101 


Of the seventy-one understood to be completed, only thirty-nine 
were considered capable of operating outside home waters. The 
other thirty-two boats of 250 tons were primarily designed for short 
distance operations in the Baltic. 

The number of German submarines in September, 1939, therefore, 
was more than twice that of August, 1914 (28), when the full capa- 
bilities of submarines had not been realised, but it was only half 
that of early 1917 (188) when the unrestricted “sink at sight ” 
campaign was launched. This campaign for a period destroyed 
our merchant ships faster than we could replace them, at a time 
when Germany was building submarines faster than they could be 
destroyed, and brought us within measurable distance of defeat. 

Hitler’s success with submarines depended, as did his success 
in other spheres, on a lightning campaign. Some days before the 
declaration of war by Great Britain, therefore, U-boats had been sent 
hundreds of miles from German ports, and stationed at the strategic 
points of the trade routes. 

Germany in 1936 had voluntarily agreed to the Submarine 
Protocol, which had formed Part IV of the London Naval Treaty 
of 1980, to refrain from ‘‘ unrestricted submarine warfare.” She 
accepted, as an established part of International Law, that submarines 
must conform to the rules to which surface vessels are subject, 
and may not sink or incapacitate a merchant vessel—unless she has 
offered resistance or refused to stop—without having first placed the 
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passengers and the crew in a place of safety. For this purpose the 
ship’s boats are not regarded as a place of safety. 


“SINK AT SIGHT” POLICY ADOPTED. 


In less than twelve hours of war, the value of Germany’s signature 
to this agreement was put to the test. The torpedoing of the Athenia 
250 miles north-west of Ireland on the night of September 8 virtually 
opened the war. This attack, without warning, on a defenceless 
Donaldson liner with 1,400 passengers and crew on board, resulted 
in the loss of over a hundred lives and profoundly shocked the world. 
In some quarters this unwarranted action was considered to have 
been due to the U-boat captain losing his head and assuming the 
vessel to be an armed merchant cruiser commissioned for the Navy. 
Further similar attacks without warning, and with no opportunity 
for the crew and passengers to seek safety, showed that Germany 
had literally torn up her treaty obligations and was waging a ruthless 
“sink at sight ’’ campaign as in the worst period of 1917-18. 

Our problem was the world-wide range of seaborne trade to be 
protected. British shipping at the end of June, 1939, totalled 
8,977 vessels of 21,001,925 gross tonnage,* and with some 2,500 
daily on the seven seas a number of slow speed fell easy victims 
to the U-boat depredations. 

In the first week of the war eleven British ships of 64,000 tons 
were sunk. In the second week the figures rose to sixteen ships 
and 67,000 tons. This was the highest British weekly loss for the 
seventeen weeks of 1939, but it was only half of the average weekly 
losses in April, 1917—the peak period of the Great War. In the 
third week the losses fell to seven ships and 14,000 tons, and in 
the fourth week to three ships and 10,000 tons. This gave a total 
of thirty-seven ships and 155,000 tons lost from all causes during 
the first month, as compared with one hundred and sixty-nine ships 
and 516,394 tons in April, 1917. 

The neutral losses, however, for September were fourteen ships 
of 34,288 tons. 

The first naval loss from submarine attack also occurred in 
September (17th) with the torpedoing of the aircraft carrier 
Courageous. 

Most of our merchant ships attacked had started their voyages 
before war broke out, and had not, therefore, come within the full 
scope of the defensive arrangements. In the first three weeks the 
losses were mainly due to submarine action. Surface attack was 
carried out when possible, an attempt invariably being made to 
disable the ship’s wireless by gunfire. Nine ships were sunk by gun- 
fire and at least three with torpedoes, but the nature of the other 
attacks was not disclosed at the time. 

The ships sunk included : one passenger liner, three cargo liners, 
five tankers, and nineteen cargo tramps; and all except the liner 
Athenia (14 knots) had a speed of under 12} knots. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that in the same period at least five 


* “Lloyd's Register of Shipping.” 
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ships of 16 knots or over, successfully eluded submarines which 
attempted to attack them on the surface. 


SUCCESSFUL DEFENSIVE MEASURES. 


After the third week there was a marked decline in the number 
of attacks which, in part, may have been due to the necessary 
relief of the first U-boat patrols, so that they could return to Germany 
to re-fuel, refit, and rest before setting forth on further forays. There 
was, moreover, ample evidence that, of those submarines operating 
around our coasts, some were being hunted away into distant areas, 
where their menace could not be so great. Of the recent sinkings a 
number had occurred in the Atlantic Ocean—outside the escort 
areas. There was no doubt that the defensive-armament measures 
taken to protect our merchant shipping, the introduction of the 
convoy system, and the offensive tactics adopted by the Navy 
—dealt with later in this chapter—had made the waters around 
the British Isles extremely dangerous for the underwater assassins. 
In fact, the U-boat menace had been mastered from the start. 

At the end of September, a week passed when no British ship 
was even molested by a German submarine, though U-boats were 
known to be at sea. No ship had so far been sunk in convoy. 
Finding that the attack on British shipping was becoming increasingly 
difficult and dangerous as the counter-measures grew, the Germans 
changed their tactics and attacked defenceless neutral shipping or 
humble fishing vessels. Most of these attacks were on the smaller 
neutrals who were not in a position to retaliate. Finnish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, and Greek ships were sunk on the high 
seas in an indiscriminate and illegal manner and with loss of life. 
Nevertheless, trade continued to flow to and from our ports in an 
ever-increasing volume. 


NEW THREAT TO SHIPPING. 


The Chief of the German Admiralty (Admiral Raeder), in a two- 
column interview on the front page of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung of September 26, assured us that “the U-boat campaign is 
being conducted strictly in accordance with international rules.” 
He assured us, too, that “‘ there is no question of unrestricted U-boat 
warfare.” He assured us, also, that ‘‘ Germany is always anxious 
to take into account the needs of neutrals.”” Yet only four days later 
(September 30), realising that the first phase of their ruthless cam- 
paign had failed, the Germans announced in a broadcast another 
and more sinister development of U-boat warfare, namely that 
“every British merchant ship will in future be regarded as a war- 
ship” and, therefore, liable to be sunk without warning. The 
Nazi excuse was that merchant ships had begun to attack sub- 
marines, ignoring the fact that the right to arm merchant ships for 
self-defence was well-established in International Law. 

Notwithstanding this new threat the British losses, in the first 
week of October, were only two ships of 6,000 tons, and in the second 
week three ships of 18,000 tons. Towards the end of the second 
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week the U-boat warfare, which had for a fortnight been mainly 
directed against neutrals, became again intensified. Within two 
days four ships (including two French) were torpedoed in the Western 
Approaches, and three others were attacked but escaped. In the 
third week four ships of 26,800 tons and in the fourth week seven 
ships of 14,400 tons, were lost, making a total for the four weeks of 
sixteen ships and 65, 200 tons. The total for the complete month 
was nineteen ships and 83,159 tons—practically only half the 
September figures. The neutral losses for October were, however, 
sixteen ships of 41,752 tons—an increase of two ships and 6,469 
tons on the figures for the previous month. 

A naval loss from submarine attack also occurred in October 
(14th), when a U-boat sank the battleship Royal Oak inside Scapa 
Flow. This still only brought our warship losses from enemy action 
up to two in as many months. 

The number of British merchant shipping losses during the first 
fortnight of November was again low, for in the first week only 
three ships of 18,000 tons were lost and in the second the numbers 
were down to one vessel of 961 tons—which sank in the North Sea 
after an explosion. For the moment it appeared that both the 
submarine and the mine menace had been mastered completely, 
but this proved to be only a lull before a violent storm. 


INDISCRIMINATE MINELAYING. 


A new offensive against British merchant shipping was fore- 
shadowed by a Nazi press campaign launched on November 14, 
in an attempt to frighten neutrals from travelling in Allied vessels. 
Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, leading German jurist and formerly 
Germany’s representative on the Hague Court of International 
Justice, writing in the European Review said: “ German U-boats 
should now torpedo all British ships on the assumption that they are 
armed.” Gdéring’s newspaper, the National Zeitung, took up the 
refrain and threatened that all armed passenger ships would be 
treated as ‘‘ pirates.” 

But direct submarine attacks by gun and torpedo had been largely 
defeated ; so in the middle of November the Nazis began a new phase 
of indirect attack by mines, fouling the sea highways for belligerents 
and neutrals alike, contrary both to the tenets of international law 
and the dictates of humanity. The Chief of the German Admiralty, 
in answer to questions from the Berlin correspondent of the Dutch 
paper Handelsbad on September 17, had stated that ‘‘ The laying of 
minefields will be announced according to the Hague Convention of 
1907." Yet from early in the war unannounced German mines of 
the usual moored contact type had been swept up in British waters, 
and had drifted ashore on our East Coast. A few merchant ships 
had suffered damage from them, but no naval vessel was lost until 
the destroyer Blanche struck one on November 18. 

Five days later (18th), six merchant ships of 26,200 tons were 
sunk by mines off the East Coast within twenty-four hours. Five 
of the six were neutrals. This marked the beginning of a new 
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stage of frightfulness with a type of mine different from the moored 
one, inasmuch as it could not be swept up by ordinary sweeping 
methods. It was soon discovered that they were magnetic mines, 
which exploded when a ship approached, even though she did not 
hit them. 

Meanwhile, to add to this new development, German aircraft 
for the first time laid magnetic mines at dusk on at least two 
evenings in several estuaries on the East Coast. One of these mines 
claimed the destroyer Gipsy as a victim on November 21. 

In the third week in November, owing to the magnetic mine, 
the merchant shipping losses rose to nine ships of 20,148 tons, and 
in the fourth week were thirteen ships of 28,546 tons. The total 
for the month was twenty-six ships of 67,650 tons, which, compared 
with the October figures, showed ari increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
in ships but a decrease of one-fifth in tonnage. The neutral ships 
lost during November were fifteen vessels of 103,578 tons—one ship 
less than in October, but twice as much tonnage. 

The only naval losses during the month—and all victims of mine- 
laying—were two destroyers and two trawler minesweepers. A 
trawler was also reported as missing. 

On November 28 the first authoritative explanation of German 
aims and methods since the latest phase of the war on shipping began, 
was made by a German official in Berlin to the Amsterdam Telegraaf. 
“Germany,” he said, ‘‘ must resist the British blockade with all means 
at her disposal—with U-boats, mines, aeroplanes. This resistance 
would continue until no British or neutral ship dared enter or leave 
a British port.” 

As with all new developments of war, the initiator obtained 
temporary advantage, but with the early introduction of counter- 
measures for the magnetic mine—the R.A.F. security patrol over the 
Heligoland Bight against enemy minelaying aircraft, the taking up 
of a large number of trawlers and other craft as minesweepers, 
and the use of alternative routes by shipping—the losses fell again 
in December. A further measure was the decision on December 26 
to lay a British minefield right down the East Coast from Moray 
Firth to the Thames Estuary, to protect shipping from submarine 
attack and prevent enemy minelaying in the fairways. 

In the first week the British merchant shipping losses were 
six ships of 29,539 tons ; in the second, six of 28,482 tons ; in the third, 
six of 22,727 ; in the fourth, ten of 6,581 ; and in the fifth they num- 
bered only three British vessels of 8,056 tons and two neutrals of 
1,643 tons. The British losses for the five weeks in December 
were thirty-one ships of 85,335 tons. This was an increase of 
one-fifth in ships but only one-fourth in tonnage on the November 
figures. 

In the four months the total British losses from German hostile 
action were one hundred and thirteen ships of 891,144 tons. This 
represented only 2 per cent. of our total tonnage. Against this could 
be set the vessels captured from Germany, namely nineteen ships of 
88,218 tons ; an appreciable number of ships taken over from neutrals ; 
and new vessels completed in our own shipyards. Germany had 
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actually been deprived of forty-two ships of 227,215 tons—five per 
cent. of her total. 

The neutral losses for December were thirty-nine ships of 85,170 
tons. This was more than twice the number of ships lost in 
November, but they were of smaller size, as the tonnage was but 
three-quarters of the previous month. The total neutral losses 
for the four months were eighty-four ships of 264,783 tons. It is 
of interest to note that Norway and Sweden lost a larger number of 
ships than France—a belligerent. 

The numbers of lives unjustifiably lost by Germany’s lawless 
sinking of merchant ships, were over five hundred British and more 
than three hundred neutral. In striking contrast was the fact that 
only four German merchant seamen lost their lives, and they were 
killed by gunfire from one of their own U-boats as their ship was being 
taken into a British port by a prize crew. All the crews of the German 
ships which scuttled themselves were saved. 

The naval losses from submarine and mine action in December 
were six trawlers and a drifter. 

The tonnages of merchant shipping sunk by the various methods 
up to the end of the year were :— 


Tonnage. 


British. French. Neutral. Total. 

Submarine (Torpedo) 236,623 46,856 72,573 | 356,052 
Submarine (Gunfire) 29,457 _ 8,058 37,515 
Mine a «98,016 6,065 140,455 | 244,536 
Aircraft abe cs 2,419 _ 187 | 3,176 
Surface raider ww. 55,133 _ 1,918 57,051 
Cause unknown ae —_ 2,660 19,350 | 22,010 

Total ve 421,648 55,581 = 243,111 |: 720,340 


NAVAL LOSSES AND CASUALTIES. 


The Navy's success in keeping the seas free for Allied shipping 
and closing them to the enemy, was not achieved without price. 
To bridge the gap before sufficient hunting craft were available, the 
Admiralty decided to use aircraft carriers with some freedom to 
safeguard the unarmed and unconvoyed shipping. The 22-year-old 
Courageous was so employed on September 17, some 400 miles west 
of Land’s End, an area in which for a fortnight she had done much 
useful work. She had an escort of four destroyers, but two had 
been sent to hunt a U-boat which had attacked a merchant ship. 
At dusk she turned up into the wind to land-on her aircraft, and 
happened to meet a U-boat. It was a 100-to-1 chance, for the 
course of the Courageous was quite unpredictable. The submarine 
had a “ sitting shot at a haystack ” and made the best use of it by 
torpedoing the ship. She sank in a matter of a quarter of an hour, 
with the loss of 515 officers and men. 

A more disturbing loss was that of the battleship Royal Oak, 
torpedoed inside Scapa Flow at about 1.80 a.m. on October 14, with 
a loss of 810 officers and men. A U-boat, skilfully and courageously 
handled, had penetrated what were considered to be unpenetrable 
defences, carried out her daring exploit and got out again. 
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These were the only two naval losses in the first two months of 
the war—other than the submarine Oxley which was destroyed 
by an accidental explosion. 

The German intensive minelaying activities in November caused 
only comparatively few losses in destroyers and other small naval 
craft, as compared with those of merchant ships. On the 13th, or 
not until ten weeks after the outbreak of war, occurred the loss of 
the first destroyer—the Blanche—by a mine. A week later (20th) 
the first minesweeping trawler, the Mastiff, was blown up, followed 
next day by the destroyer Gipsy—the first naval victim of a mine 
thought to have been laid by Nazi aircraft—and on the following 
day by the minesweeping trawler Aragonite. The trawler Northern 
Rover was also reported as missing. Another victim of a submarine’s 
torpedo or a mine was the new cruiser Belfast, damaged on November 
21 in the Firth of Forth, but she was got safely back to Rosyth and 
repaired. 

In December (7th) or not until after three months of war, the 
first British destroyer, the Jersey, was torpedoed by a submarine, 
but she was also got safely into port and repaired. At the end of the 
month (28th) a battleship of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ” class was hit 
by a U-boat torpedo when off the west coast of Scotland, but reached 
harbour under her own steam. 

There were also other minor losses of small craft on naval service 
during the month, including six trawlers (Washington, Evelina, 
Sedgefly, James Ludford, Loch Doon, and William Hallett) and a 
drifter (Ray of Hope), the date and cause of the loss of three of the 
trawlers being unknown. 


FAILURE OF THE U-BOATS. 


The result of the U-boat campaign against our merchant shipping 
was that, whereas during the Great War one hundred and sixty- 
nine ships of 516,394 tons were sunk in one month (April, 1917), 
only one hundred and thirteen ships of 891,144 tons were sunk during 
the seventeen weeks to the end of December, 1989. On a monthly 
average this was less than one-fifth of the peak month of 1917. 
German shipping, on the other hand, was completely swept from the 
seas. The U-boat effort against warships was also ineffective, 
because although a battleship, an aircraft carrier and one destroyer 
were sunk, the proportion of the whole was small. Britain retained 
command of the sea and secured the lines of communications with 
every part of her Empire. Despite the fact that Germany's main 
effort was made against our seaborne trade, at the end of the year 
over 2,000 ships were still regularly at sea, and 100 to 150 vessels 
moved in and out of United Kingdom ports every day. The truth 
was that the U-boat attack had failed from the start—as it was 
doomed to fail under conditions of modern warfare which had 
caught up with and negatived its 1914-18 advantages. 


IIL—THE ATTACK ON U-BOATS, 


The problem of dealing with the submarine menace involved 
two factors: (1) defensive, the protection of merchant shipping, 
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and (2) offensive, the naval attack on the submarines themselves. 
The most important requirements were to be able, first, to detect 
the U-boats when submerged, so eliminating their advantage of 
secrecy and, secondly, to destroy them. 

In the Great War when the first German submarine campaign 
against merchant shipping began in February, 1915, it was unex- 
pected and we were caught largely unprepared. Unarmed trawlers 
were sent out on patrol, largely as bluff, and the gunsmiths’ shops of 
London were combed for sporting guns for their use. As late as 
February, 1917, when the unrestricted campaign began, there were no 
really satisfactory means of detecting submerged submarines, 
although the hydrophone was in process of being developed. Even 
when a U-boat was thought to have been located, depth changes, 
first tried with success in July. 1916, were still not available in suffi- 
cient numbers. 

Defensive armament for certain merchant ships had been adopted 
early in the war. The convoy system, later to prove one of the 
greatest antidotes, was not yet in operation in February, 1917, 
escorts being provided only for special ships such as troopships, 
tankers, etc. Despite this late expansion of anti-submarine efforts 
Germany lost one hundred and seventy-eight U-boats during the 
war—sixty-three in 1917 and sixty-nine in 1918, or two-thirds 
in these two years. 

In September, 1939, we not only had the experience of 1914- 
18, but also the advantage of the anti-submarine measures which 
had been developed in the intervening twenty-one years. In the 
two years before the war, numbers of merchant ships had been 
strengthened for the fitting of defensive armament. Over 2,000 
guns were available, as well as otters for protection against mines. 
Officers and selected ratings had been trained in convoy requirements, 
and to defend their ships to the best advantage if attacked. 

As regards offensive measures against submarines, for seventeen 
years the Navy had been developing its new, secret detection appara- 
tus, the Asdic, and training personnel in its use. This apparatus 
had produced highly successful results in locating submerged sub- 
marines. Depth-charges were available in ample numbers and 
arrangements made to increase the supply in war, and a satisfactory 
type of mine had been evolved. 

When war broke out, the defensive arming of merchant ships 
proceeded apace. The convoy system, expected to require some 
three to five weeks to organise completely, was actually started for 
outward vessels in four days, and the first homebound convoy 
started in ten days. Mines were immediately laid in the Dover 
Straits and between the Tyne and the Humber to bar the passage 
of U-boats. A large British minefield was also laid in the Heligoland 
Bight to restrict and possibly trap U-boats. One handicap was a 
shortage of destroyers and hunting vessels, but this was partially 
solved by taking up a number of small craft from various sources. 
The result of all these anti-submarine measures was that whereas 
until late in the Great War we were on the defensive, in this war we 
took the offensive from the start. 
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U-boats were subjected to intense and continuous day and night 
attacks by our destroyers, other small craft, the Fleet Air Arm, and 
the R.A.F., acting under cover of the main fleets and squadrons. 
Attacks were, in point of fact, five or six times as numerous as in 
any equal period in the Great War. 


FIRST U-BOAT SUNK. 


Three days after hostilities began, a Ministry of Information 
announcement about the war against submarines stated that ‘‘ British 
warships have engaged them in several localities.” It was added that 
it would not always be desirable to publish news of the destruction 
or damage of U-boats. But the following day it was reported that 
“an attack on a minelaying submarine is now believed to have been 
completely successful.” 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) in his first review of the 
general war situation in Parliament on September 7, said, ‘‘ I think 
the country may rest assured that the Navy, with all their wartime 
experience of handling this problem, and with the added advantage 
of the methods of submarine detection and destruction which have 
since been developed, will increasingly bring the problem under 
control.” A week later (18th), in his second statement, the Prime 
Minister announced that “ submarines are being constantly attacked 
and that successes have been achieved.” 

On the following day a convoy of vessels to Scotland was reported 
to have reached port after eluding two German submarines, and the 
next day the Admiralty reported the destruction of ‘‘ a number of 
German submarines.” It was considered tolerably certain that the 
submarine which sank the Courageous on the 17th was sunk by the 
destroyer escort. 

In his third review on September 20, the Prime Minister was 
able to say : 


“The achievements of the anti-submarine campaign after a little over a fortnight 
of war have exceeded anything which the British Navy accomplished even over much 
longer periods in the last war.” 


In spite of the difficulty sometimes of being certain that a sub- 
marine was destroyed, there had been occasions when vessels were 
unmistakably holed and sunk, and the Prime Minister said : 

“T am quite confident that I am understating the case when I say that already 


six or seven German submarines have paid the full penalty. . . . In some cases their 
crews have been captured.” 


On the same day, a Paris report stated that the French Navy 
had sunk four or five U-boats. 

The sinkings by the British Navy alone, in a period when Germany 
was expected to make her maximum effort and our counter-measures 
had not been developed to the full, compared very favourably with 
results achieved at the height of the anti-submarine campaign in 
1917 and 1918. In 1917 an average of a little over one U-boat a 
week was sunk—in 1918 an average of 1} U-boats a week. In the 
first fortnight of the present war the British average of sinkings 
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or captures had been 3} a week. Allied anti-U-boat activity was 
proving three times as effective as it was in 1917-18. 

On September 28, news was published of R.A.F. machines in 
successful action against German submarines, and, for the first 
time in history, the dramatic rescue by two flying boats of a merchant 
ship’s crew. The ship in this incident was the cargo steamer Ken- 
sington Court which had been torpedoed in the Atlantic. The Navy, 
with the help of the R.A.F. Coastal Command, had also had consider- 
able success in anti-submarine warfare and it was reported that a 
British trawler had rammed and sunk a U-boat “ by accident.” 
The latter part of this report may be considered optimistic. 

Two days later, survivors landing in America reported that an 
R.A.F. patrol had bombed and sunk a German submarine 350 miles 
off the coast of Ireland directly after it had machine-gunned and 
torpedoed the British steamer Kafiristan without warning. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Churchill) gave his first 
review of naval progress in the House of Commons on September 26. 
He said the submarine menace had been countered in three ways, 
the first being the convoy system which was already in full operation 
both ways, and which would greatly reduce the number of targets 
for submarines. The second was the equipping of our merchant 
ships and fast liners with defensive armament both against U-boat 
and aeroplane. The third reply was the British attack upon the 
U-boat which he remarked was ‘‘ being delivered with the utmost 
vigour and intensity.” 

Mr. Churchill compared the position with that of the Great 
War when he was also First Lord and said : 


“There were moments when the problem seemed well-nigh insoluble. Very often 
to hunt down a U-boat it was necessary to use a flotilla of fifteen to twenty vessels 
working for a whole day on vaguest indications. Now two destroyers, or even one, can 
maintain a prolonged and relentless pursuit. . . .” 


Taking the Prime Minister’s figure of the previous week of six 
or seven U-boats destroyed (‘‘ and since then we had some fruitful 
and hopeful days ”’), the First Lord pointed out that it represented 
one-tenth of the total enemy submarine fleet destroyed during the 
first fortnight of the war, and was probably a quarter, or perhaps 
even a third, of all the U-boats being actively employed. 

The Minister for Air (Sir Kingsley Wood) in his first statement to 
Parliament the next day, told of the part the Royal Air Force was 
playing in the defeat of U-boat activity. He announced that during 
the first four weeks of the war the Coastal Command, working in 
close co-operation with the Navy, had flown approximately 1,000,000 
miles on reconnaissance, anti-submarine, and convoy patrols, and 
provided air escorts for over one hundred convoys. 

Submarines had been sighted by aircraft on seventy-two occa- 
sions, and thirty-four attacks were delivered, some of which were 
undoubtedly successful. But, as he pointed out, the value of the 
work performed could not be gauged by attacks alone. Aircraft 
were valuable as a preventive, and U-boat prisoners had confirmed 
that the mere presence of an aircraft greatly hampered their plans. 
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“ Friday, the 18th of October, proved an unlucky day for the 
U-boats,” the Admiralty announced, “ two having been destroyed.” 
Later, the destruction of a third that day was reported. 


GOOD PROGRESS MADE. 


Four days later the First Lord, in answer to a question in Parlia- 
ment about the submarine campaign, stated that the Admiralty 
had hitherto refrained from giving the figures of the slaughter of 
U-boats which was proceeding with increasing severity. He gave 
the latest figure for the previous Friday as four—including two of the 
largest and latest ocean-going U-boats. 


“* Nothing like this rate of destruction,” he said, ‘‘ was attained at any moment in 
the last war. During the last week . . . seven U-boats were sunk. « Over the 

. . six weeks ... we may estimate “that thirteen U-boats have been sunk, that 
five have been seriously damaged and possibly sunk, and several others damaged. . 
Besides this, two-thirds . . . which have been out raiding have suffered attack from 
depth- -charges. The French Ni avy . has also been active.... We believe, 
therefore, that out of about sixty U:boata ready for action . . . about one-third 
have been sunk or seriously damaged ; and of the largest and latest ocean-going U-boats 
the proportion is at least one-fifth. We actually hold survivors from the crews of 
three vessels. . Something from a third to a quarter of the total U-boat fleet . . . 
has been destroyed.” 


A shattered German submarine was discovered on the Goodwin 
Sands off Deal, on October 26. None of her crew survived. Nine 
days later the bodies of five German sailors wearing submarine 
escape apparatus were washed up on the coast between Rye and 
Hythe. 

On November 8, the First Lord in his statement to Parliament, 
after remarking that the war at sea was the only war which had 
been proceeding on a full scale, estimated that Germany was com- 
pleting two new U-boats a week, in which case there would be a 
hundred to face in January, less the number sunk. These sinkings, 
at a conservative estimate, lay between two and four a week according 
to the number at sea. The hardest part of the Nazi's problem, 
however, was to train the crews and, in particular, to provide officers 
with sufficient skill and daring, in order to be at all successful. 

On our side we now had three times as many hunting craft 
as at the outbreak of the war, and very large reinforcements would 
flow in increasingly from the spring of 1940 onwards. Even at the 
time it was considered that perhaps one in four of the U-boats from 
each excursion never returned, and the others were likely to have 
suffered grievous experiences which were bound to act as a deterrent. 

“The Minister of Shipping (Sir John Gilmour), in his first statement 
to Parliament on November 14, announced that ‘‘ there had been 
8,070 ships convoyed and only seven out of that number had been 
lost.” Steps were being taken to increase the number of convoys 
as and when further escort was available. 

The last few days of November and the first few of December 
were fruitful ones for our anti-submarine forces. Five U-boats 
were sunk in a week—two while trying to penetrate our coastal 
defences—and a naval trawler also claimed to have sunk two. On 
December 8 it was announced that, in addition to the sinking of a 
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U-boat in the North Sea by an R.A.F. reconnaissance machine, 
four others had been accounted for. One was discovered in the 
darkness by a patrol and successfully depth-charged. 

Three days later the presence of another was recorded and after 
a shore battery had been in action with her, surface craft attacked 
with depth-charges. A small fishing smack sighted another near 
the coast and informed the naval authorities. The U-boat, unaware, 
continued on her mission until midnight, when hunting craft raced 
up and sprinkled her with depth-charges. Another was caught in 
the British Channel, the entire crew being captured. Forty-three 
German officers and men of one of the latest U-boats, which met its 
fate at the hands of two of our destroyers, were landed in Scotland. 

On the same day it was officially announced that we had so far 
captured one hundred and forty-four U-boat prisoners. The number 
did not give a clue to the total of submarines sunk, because in some 
instances the whole of the crew may have been captured, and in 
others none. But it was assumed that thirty U-boats had been sunk 
in all, and, based on an average crew of thirty-five, the total personnel 
involved must have been over one thousand. The number of 
prisoners, therefore, was only one-seventh of the total crews. 

On December 6 the First Lord, in Parliament, reviewed the U-boat 
situation after the first three months of war. 


“The destruction of U-boats,” he said, “is proceeding normally .. . at a rate 
superior to . . . the German power of replacing U-boats and competently trained 
crews. The rate of destruction varies . . . with the number . . . actively hunting. 
. . . In the last week they have been active and we . . . think that five certainly 
have met their fate.” 


SUCCESS OF CONVOY. 


Over 1,000 merchant ships had been armed for defensive purposes 
and before long it was hoped the number would be 2,000. Many 
duels had been fought in which the U-boat, fearing to be damaged 
and so unable to dive, had given up the attack and had been beaten 
off. The convoy system was in full operation ; few ships had been 
attacked in convoy ; less than one in seven hundred and fifty had been 
sunk. The institution of slow and fast convoys was reducing the 
loss of carrying power. Five weeks later (January 10) it was an- 
nounced that the total number of ships convoyed—British, Allied, 
and neutral—had been 5,911; the total number sunk while in con- 
voys was twelve. No more than one-fifth of one per cent. of the 
ships convoyed by the British Navy had been lost through enemy 
action. . 
On December 8 a further development occurred in the unre- 
stricted submarine campaign, namely attacks on vessels inside 
neutral territorial waters. The first was the British ship Thomas 
Walton, attacked by a U-boat off Narvik, Norway. Three days 
later the Greek vessel Garoufalia was similarly attacked when close 
off the Norwegian coast. Later, the London steamer Deptford was 
torpedoed when only about 850 yards from the Norwegian shore— 
in complete disregard of international law. 

On December 8, also, it was reported that three more U-boats had 
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been sunk : (1) by an R.A.F. pilot on patrol near Arctic waters, (2) by 
a warplane of the Coastal Command in the Atlantic, and (8) it was 
believed that the U-boat which had attacked the destroyer Jersey 
the day before was sunk by other destroyers. 

The Minister for Air, in his second review of the war given in 
Parliament on December 12, stated that Coastal Command aircraft 
had attacked submarines on fifty-seven occasions, causing in nineteen 
cases substantial damage. 

The French Minister of Marine (M. Campinchi) on December 20 
announced that during the past few days two more German sub- 
marines had been destroyed by French ships—one of them the 
destroyer Sirocco, which already had two to her credit. The Paris 
correspondent of The Times reported, ‘‘ This brings the total for 
the French Fleet up to twelve, while French sources credit the 
British Navy with thirty-six more.” 

The various measures for the defence of our merchant shipping 
were more successful, and the detection and destruction of sub- 
merged U-boats more frequent than was generally expected by those 
not in close touch with modern scientific developments. Practically 
half the U-boats built and building at the outbreak of war and 
expected to be completed by the end of the year (101) had been 
destroyed. This meant that trained crews amounting to over 1,600 
officers and ratings were killed or interned. Whereas, for the year 
1918, the average destruction of U-boats was 1} a week, in 19389 it 
averaged three a week, or double the best period of the Great War. 


III.—BRITISH SUBMARINE OPERATIONS. 


The number of British submarines, built and building, at the 
outbreak of war was fifty-eight and fourteen respectively, made 
up as follows :— 


Tonnage. Built. Building. Total. 
Ocean-going 
1,800... oe 3 _ 3 
1,500... 21 _ 21 
1,300 .. 3 — 3 
1,000... 4 10 14 
31 1 41 
Sea-going 
15 _ 15 
410-540 ae 12 _ 12 
1939 Programme 
Unknown ... _ 4 4 
58 14 72 


There are three reasons why the number of British submarines 
was less than that of Germany : (1) the submarine is not the anti- 
dote to the submarine ; (2) our policy is to confine submarine warfare 
to legitimate targets, namely warships, whereas the German policy 
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is to use them for indiscriminate attacks on merchant shipping; 
and (8) the Germans went in for small vessels and produced a larger 
number out of a similar amount of tonnage. 

At the outbreak of hostilities our submarines proceeded to 
their war stations, on patrol and reconnaissance duties, in the 
Heligoland Bight and elsewhere. With very few German warships 
at sea outside their own coastal waters, British submarines suffered 
from the serious disadvantage that they had very few targets to 
attack, and it was only by penetrating the German minefields 
and threading a way into the strongly defended enemy waters that 
any success was possible. 

No announcements were made of our submarines’ activities 
until October 21, when it was stated that Britain’s submarines were 
playing a big part in driving the German U-boats from our merchant 
shipping lanes. 

Towards the end of September the 670-ton submarine Spearfish 
(Lieut. J. H. Haden), when in enemy waters underwent an ordeal by 
depth-charges. She managed to crawl away at night on one motor, 
unable to dive. Next day, passing enemy bombers failed to observe 
her and at midnight destroyers arrived to escort her. On the third 
day they fell in with a battle squadron. Twenty enemy aircraft 
attacked but they were repulsed with a loss of two machines, and 
damage to a third, without any British losses or casualties ; and 
eventually the crippled Spearfish reached harbour. 

It was not until after three months of war (November 80) that a 
British submarine again came into the news. A report was received 
that one, which had been damaged in heavy gale weather in the Bight, 
had put into a small Norwegian harbour near Stavanger. She was 
accompanied by two destroyers, and an aircraft escort saw her safely 
in and out again when her damage had been made good. During 
passage into harbour German aircraft came to attack, but our 
machines repulsed them and shot one down into the sea. 


BRITISH SUBMARINE SUCCESSES. 


On December 11 the Admiralty announced that one of our 
submarines had been within torpedo range of the German liner 
Bremen, while she was on passage from Murmansk to Germany, 
but in accordance with international law had not attacked her. 
A good deal of ill-informed criticism as to why the ship was not sunk 
arose among sections of the public which did not appreciate that 
to do so would have been piracy. A week later it was announced 
that the submarine was the Salmon (Lieut.-Com. E. O. Bickford) 
and that her signal to the Bremen to stop had been ignored. She 
had been about to fire a warning shot across the Bremen’s bows, 
but was forced to submerge by the arrival of German aircraft. 

The Salmon, a small submarine of 670 tons, had been on patrol 
for a fortnight. She had not been long at sea before she sighted a 
large U-boat, fired a salvo of torpedoes and sank her. A few days 
later occurred the Bremen episode. Less than twenty-four hours 
afterwards the Salmon sighted a German squadron consisting of 
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two battle cruisers, a ‘‘ pocket battleship,” and threé cruisers. 
The cruisers passed within range and the submarine fired six tor- 
pedoes at different angles. The first hit the cruiser Leipzig, then 
further explosions indicated that two other torpedoes had hit a 
heavy cruiser of the Bliicher class. It was considered that one 
of the cruisers may well have failed to reach port. Though hunted 
and depth-charged for two hours the Salmon escaped unscathed. 

On the same day the Admiralty announced another success, 
this time by a smaller submarine of 540 tons :— 

‘“H.M.8. Ursula (Lieut-Com. G. C. Phillips) reports that she 
sank one ‘“‘ Kéln ” class cruiser at the mouth of the Elbe on December 
14. The cruiser was screened by six destroyers.” 

Thus, in one week—the best week for our submarines ‘‘ I can 
remember in this or the last war,” as Mr. Churchill remarked in a 
broadcast on December 18—two small submarines had sunk or put 
out of action a considerable proportion of the total German cruiser 
strength, as well as a U-boat, and in the same week on the other 
side of the globe the ‘ pocket battleship’ Graf Spee had met her 
inglorious end. 

So far we were immune from submarine losses; but on January 
16 the Admiralty announced that three British submarines, Sea- 
horse, Starfish, and Undine, which had been engaged on particularly 
hazardous service, had failed to return to their base or to report, and 
must be regarded as lost. The crews of the Starfish and Undine 
were later reported to be prisoners of war. 


FOUR MONTHS’ RESULTS. 


The result of the first four months of the unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign showed that the German High Command had 
greatly over-estimated the capabilities of the U-boat, in which there 
had been no outstanding improvement in design, or development 
in weapons, during the past twenty years. One of the outstanding 
features of the campaign was, therefore, the failure of the U-boats 
to achieve results commensurate with their numbers and losses. 

The Germans had also apparently failed to appreciate the tendency 
in scientific warfare for defence to overtake offence, and had greatly 
under-estimated the effect of defensive measures such as convoy 
and the progress we had made in the detection of submarines. Once 
@ means of locating submerged submarines was found, secrecy, 
their greatest asset, was nullified. Their opportunities for un- 
suspected lurking were at once restricted ; improved defence reduced 
their chances of successful attacks; and the possibility of their 
destruction was made considerably greater. 

The invention of a successful detection apparatus was the most 
important development in submarine warfare since the Great War. 
The new use of aircraft for warning merchant shipping and for 
attacking U-boats, also contributed greatly to the mastery of the 
submarine menace. 

The Germans having decided to use their submarines to the 
greatest extent possible, had the choice of employing them legally 
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against the British Navy, which was enforcing the blockade of 
Germany, or illegally against merchant shipping in an effort them- 
selves to conduct a blockade of Great Britain. They chose the line 
of least resistance—namely to attack merchant shipping, both Allied 
and neutral. This led to the inevitable symptoms of desperation— 
guerilla tactics, the indiscriminate sinking of belligerent and neutral 
merchant ships without warning or provision for the safety of 
non-combatants and women and children—which put German naval 
policy outside the pale of international law, the dictates of humanity, 
and the long-established custom of the sea. It alienated, from the 
start, the goodwill of neutrals which was more necessary to Germany 
than even in the Great War. Both morally and tactically it was a 
bad decision. ; 

As counter measures were developed, their methods deteriorated 
from the gun to the unseen torpedo, then to the unannounced 
mine, and, finally, to aircraft machine-gunning and bombing helpless 
fishing craft and even lightships. Yet, in spite of the adoption 
of flagrant piracy as a “ policy’ of naval warfare, the German 
object. was not achieved. 

Shipping continued to come unchecked to and from our ports. 
As reward for the loss of half their U-boats, with some 1,600 of their 
specially trained personnel, and for incurring the responsibility to the 
world for the unjustifiable deaths of non-combatants, the Nazis 
reduced our merchant shipping by a mere 2 per cent. 

Meanwhile, British submarines, acting under the distant, but 
none the less effective, support of the main fleet’s command of the 
sea, confined themselves to legitimate warfare. Their success was 
only limited by the lack of targets which the infrequent excursions 
of German warships made inevitable. Such being the case, our small 
coastal submarines penetrated the Heligoland Bight defences and 
bearded the enemy in their own waters. But there was a toll to be 
paid—as was shown early in the New Year by the loss of three of 
our own submarines. 

The spirit of the personnel, always a greater factor than ships or 
weapons, was more important than in any previous war. Increased 
torpedo, mine, and aircraft dangers made the work of Mercantile 
Marine, Navy, and Fishing Fleets alike infinitely more hazardous. 
Nothing could damp the spirit of our merchant seamen who, when 
their ships were sunk, promptly volunteered for others and were off 
to sea again. The naval personnel shouldered the main burden of 
clearing the seas of enemy ships, and in so doing their ships spent 
more days at sea and steamed greater distances than ever before. 
To the crews of the minesweepers—naval, reserve, and volunteers— 
fell the more dangerous task of cleansing the seas of mines. All 
acquitted themselves well. 

As long as the submarine campaign continues, further losses are 
likely to be incurred, but, unlike in the Great War, the U-boat is 
never again likely to gain the upper hand. 

H. Pursey. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AIR OPERATIONS AND THE WAR AT SEA. 


A CLEARLY defined lull in air operations marked the end of 1989 and 
consequently it is possible to take the period from the beginning of 
the war, on September 8, to the end of 1989 and to subject it to 
independent examination. 

This chapter is concentrated mainly on the air war at sea, but it 
so happens that during the opening four months of the war nearly all 
the more important air operations had a direct connection with the 
war at sea. It is therefore possible to review the whole period in 
this chapter. All conclusions will obviously be subject to revision 
when the events of the period are finally fitted into the larger fabric 
of the war, for only then will each action be seen in perspective. 
But the fundamental facts of the air operations of 1989 will remain 
and these provide strategical and tactical indications of absorbing 
interest. 

First of all the opening stages of the war falsified the confident 
predictions of the large majority of students of the uses of air power. 
General Douhet, whether by reason of a more forceful method of 
exposition or by reason of the uncompromising nature of his thesis, 
had attracted vast numbers of adherents to his doctrine of air war. 
They believed that strategical bombing, directed at objectives of 
military importance in enemy country, would be the chief duty of 
the air arm. They believed that aircraft would be used in mass to 
wreck the communications and to disorganise the internal economy 
of the enemy country. They believed that aircraft would act 
quickly and that the opening stage of any major war would be almost 
exclusively fought in the air. They believed that sea and land 
warfare would only supervene upon aerial warfare on a grand scale ; 
that they could not even start without immense aerial preparation. 

When war was declared between the Allies and Germany many 
believed that General Douhet would be justified and they expected 
an aerial onslaught of the first magnitude. They did not know if it 
would be directed against military objectives or not ; but they did 
know that strategical bombing must cost the lives of civilians. 
Factories are so frequently surrounded by houses that bombing 
would have to attain an accuracy quite beyond its reach if it were to 
hit the factories and spare the houses or, in other words, to confine 
itself to strictly military objectives. Consequently the cities of 
France and of Great Britain braced themselves for the attack. The 
people expected it to come. They expected that the Allied air 
forces would attack Germany as well. They expected, in short, 
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that the air arm would be used in accordance with the Douhet 
doctrine and that there would be mass strategical bombing on both 
sides. 

They were mistaken. Aerial operations during the first four 
months of war, instead of being independent, were almost entirely 
co-operative. On the Allies’ side they were designed to lend what 
support they could to the work of the Royal Navy ; on the German 
side they were designed to hamper the work of the Royal Navy and 
to inflict damage on the British Fleet. When Germany attacked 
she attacked ships or seaplane bases. When Great Britain attacked 
she attacked ships or seaplane bases. The new war, instead of being 
waged in a new way, started in much the same way as the old war 
ended, with the sole exception that there was no independent air 
action and no bombing of strategical objectives in Germany. So the 
air arm, which the prophets had said would dominate the opening 
stages of the new war, actually played a lesser part in those stages 
than it played in the war of 1914-18. 

It is not difficult to assign possible reasons for the lack of strate- 
gical bombing by Germany during those opening stages. She was 
still engaged in Poland with a part of her air force there. She may 
not have been satisfied that an attack, if made, could have been 
made on a large enough scale. After the Polish campaign she was 
probably anxious not to instigate a strategical bombing competition 
because she must have wanted to preserve her industrial areas from 

.interruption while she drove them to their uttermost productive 
limits. It is less easy at this stage to assign reasons for the decision 
of the Allies to withhold strategical bombing. It may be that the 
decision was taken that the risk of causing civilian casualties ought 
not to be taken except as an incidental to unavoidable reprisals. 
Or the Allies may have been waiting to see the immense Dominions 
training scheme under way before they took action likely to release 
a bombing competition. Speculation on the matter is profitless at 
the present time. All that need be noted is that, during the whole 
of 1989, the Royal Air Force was working under close restrictions as 
to bombing objectives. Roughly it may be said that the Royal Air 
Force and the French Armée de l’ Air were ordered not to bomb land 
targets and to confine their bombing at sea to warships. All the 
aerial actions which took place during the period under review must 
be interpreted with those orders in mind. Let us now sum up the 
outstanding features of the air operations of 1939. They are: 


No strategical bombing by either side. 

Intermittent bombing raids on marine targets by both sides. 
Reconnaissance flights by both sides. 

Defensive fighter action by both sides. 


Before going into further details concerning these operations it 
is as well to make it clear that the absence of strategical bombing by 
both sides does not. necessarily mean that this form of the application 
of air power has been discarded. In all war operations the timing is 
of the utmost importance. Germany employed intensive strategical 
bombing in Poland and timed it so that it produced the maximum 
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effect, for it did two things at once: it disrupted the ordinary life of 
the country behind the lines and it prepared the way, by cutting 
communications, for the rapid advance of both motorised and 
mechanised ground troops. If Germany launches a land offensive 
on the west, there is nothing in the air operations of 1989 to indicate 
that she will not at the same time employ her air force for strategical 
bombing. 

We may now note some of the more important air operations of 
1989 : 


Date. Place. Objective. Results. 


Sept. 4 . | Wilhelmshaven and | The bombing of Ger- | Two warships believed 


Brunsbiittel. man warships. hit and one badly dam- 
aged. Five British aero- 
planes lost. 

Sept.4 . | North-west Germany.) Reconnaissance with — 
leaflet dropping. 
Sept. 29 . | Heligoland. Bombing of German | No details. Both sides 
Fleet. lost aeroplanes. 
Oct.16 . | Firth of Forth. - Bombing of British | Southampton hit and 
warships. casualties in Edinburgh 
and Mohawk. Four 
German machines shot 
down. 
Oct.17 . | Scapa Flow. Bombing of British | Iron Duke damaged. Two 
warships. German machines shot 
down. 
Oct. 21 . | North Sea. Bombing attack on | Seven German machines 


British convoy by | shot down. 
twelve machines. 


Nov.6 . | Saarlouis. Air battle. French | Nine out of twenty-seven 
v. Germans. German machines shot 
down by nine French. 
Nov. 13 . | Shetlands. Bombing. Twenty 50-kg. bombs 
dropped. 0 _serious 
damage. * 
Nov. 22 . | Shetlands. Raid. One British flying-boat 
destroyed. 
Nov. 23 . | Thames estuary. Mine-laying from the _— 
alr. 
Nov. 28 . | Borkum. Seaplane base. Two German _seaplanes 
damaged. 
Dec.3 . | Heligoland. Bombing of German | Hits made. One British 
warships. machine missing. 
Dec. 13 . | Sylt, Borkum, Nor- | Security patrols for —_ 
derney. checking mine-lay- 
ing aircraft. 
Dec. 14 . | Heligoland. Air combat. Four German machines 


brought down and three 
British machines lost. 
Dec. 18 . | Heligoland. Air battle. Twelve German machines 
brought down. Seven 
British missing. 


In addition to the actions given in this table two others may be 
mentioned, the first on Tuesday, September 26, and the second on 
Monday, October 9, both in the North Sea. The first consisted of a 
raid by German aircraft on the Home Fleet when it was about 
150 miles from Norway. Dive-bombing was used, but without 
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success, although the Germans claimed that they had sunk the aircraft 
carrier Ark Royal. 

This was in some ways an interesting claim, for subsequent 
information made it seem likely that the dive-bombing pilots 
genuinely thought that they had succeeded in sinking the ship. 
It seems that one bomb did fall near the Ark Royal, and that at the 
time the ship’s helm was hard over, giving her a list. The combina- 
tion of the smoke from anti-aircraft guns, the water disturbance 
from the exploding bomb, and the list of the ship may well have led 
the German pilot to form a false impression, especially as German 
pilots coming on the scene later were unable to see any trace of the 
Ark Royal (she had doubtless gone elsewhere to land-on her aircraft). 
During this action the Germans lost two aeroplanes and had another 
badly damaged. The Ark Royal was untouched. 

In the second action the German losses were four, two of their 
machines coming down in neutral territory. The Germans attacked 
the British warships with a good deal of determination, but anti- 
aircraft fire disturbed their bomb-aiming to such an extent that no 
damage was done to any British ship. This action was a demonstra- 
tion of the high degree of accuracy it is possible to achieve with naval 
anti-aircraft fire ; and of the protection this fire can afford to warships 
against small air forces. 

It is worth observing that this list is not intended to be complete 
and that it was compiled after a general sifting of the frequently 
conflicting reports that come in from different sources. No sort of 
claim can be made for its accuracy, for details of casualties and of 
damage inflicted are often deliberately concealed for military reasons. 
More often the concealment is on the German side and it is only on 
the German side that deliberate mis-statements are made. Never- 
theless it remains impossible to compile a really complete and really 
authentic list of actions while the war continues and it will only be 
some time after it is over and after there has been opportunity for 
the inspection of all relevant documents that it will be possible to 
attempt an exact table of aerial actions. 

The table given, however, does enable a few points to be noted. 
In the first place it will be remarked that, with the exception of the 
fine action fought by the French Armée de I’ Air on November 6 in 
the region of Saarlouis, there have been no large-scale operations on 
the western front. Work there has been confined to reconnaissance 
flights, often by single machines, and to relatively small combats and 
duels between reconnaissance and fighting aeroplanes. There was 
an action on October 1 over the Siegfried Line when five British 
reconnaissance aeroplanes met fifteen German Messerschmitt fighters 
with the result that four of the British machines were brought down 
and two of the German, but it hardly merits to be grouped with 
those actions listed, for it had no larger significance. 

There is, however, one group of actions which are not given in the 
list because they may be said to be primarily naval; these are the 
actions fought against submarines by the aeroplanes of the Coastal 
Command. Aeroplanes of this Command, working in collaboration 
with ships and with the aeroplanes of the Fleet Air Arm, both shore- 
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based and ship-borne, were kept more nearly continuously engaged 
since the opening of the war than any other aeroplanes. Their duty 
was primarily search and secondarily the attack of enemy submarines 
on every occasion on which contact with them could be established. 
The Coastal Command flew during 1939 at the rate of about one 
million miles a month. Their flying was regulated according to the 
mathematical search formula which was devised some years ago. 
Its effectiveness may be gauged by the fact that more than 120 
submarines were sighted in the period under review and more than 
fifty attacks made. The announcement of the first sinking of 
German submarine by an aeroplane of the Coastal Command was 
made on September 18. Subsequently details were given of further 
sinkings at intervals. 

The Coastal Command disposes not only landplanes but also 
flying-boats, and these were occupied on long-distance patrol work 
over the North Sea and parts of the Atlantic Ocean. An incidental 
duty which fell to the lot of both landplanes and flying-boats was 
that of rescuing or helping to rescue seamen whose ships had been 
sunk by German torpedoes or mines. The first rescue of this kind 
was when the crew of the Kensington Court, numbering some thirty 
men, was rescued by two flying-boats of the ‘“ Sunderland ” class 
which alighted on the water and took them onboard by means of 
small dinghies. On other occasions men, seen drifting on improvised 
rafts, were rescued by landplanes which were able to direct surface 
vessels to them. These activities, no less than the attacks made on 
submarines, showed the thoroughness with which the continuous 
search of the sea was performed. It was a use of the air arm which 
was visualised before the war indeed, but which was certainly not 
visualised on the large scale of actuality. Here was a case of the 
collaboration of the Royal Air Force with the Royal Navy in the 
achievement of a vital naval purpose. 

The collaboration between the Bomber Command and the Royal 
Navy was clearly less direct than between the Coastal Command and 
the Royal Navy. Nevertheless it was close and many of the most 
important air operations of the first four months of the war may be 
traced to it. The opening raid by the Royal Air Force, which has 
been mis-called the “‘ Kiel raid ”—for in fact it was delivered at the 
other end of the Kiel Canal on Brunsbiittel and on Wilhelmshaven— 
was the outcome of a decision that it would be of the highest value 
if one or more of the most effective units of the German Fleet could 
be put out of action immediately after war was declared. The 
consequence was that a formation comprising a number of Bristol 
Blenheim Mark IV bombing aeroplanes, together with some Vickers- 
Armstrongs Wellington bombing aeroplanes, set out for the places 
where, it was believed, as a consequence of previous reconnaissance 
flights, they would find German warships. They carried what the 
official communiqué described as ‘“ heavy” bombs, from which it 
may be inferred that they were 500-lb. bombs. 

The raid was performed with great address and seemed to take 
the defences by surprise. Unfortunately, however, some of the first 
machines to reach the battleship which was their target, in their 
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anxiety to ensure a direct hit, flew so low that they were struck by 
the flying fragments of their own bombs and at least one of them was 
brought down in this way. Meanwhile the anti-aircraft defences 
came into action and succeeded in bringing down other British 
machines. Even so, it seems from the results that were obtained 
that the losses were more than justified by the effect of the blow that 
was delivered upon Germany’s naval power. 

It was at about the same time as the Wilhelmshaven raid that 
the first leaflet raids were performed. These gave rise to a great 
deal of ill-informed speculation at the time. Our aeroplanes went 
over Germany, often penetrating 200 miles into enemy territory, 
and dropped packets of leaflets containing messages to the German 
people compiled by the Ministry of Information. A very large 
number of raids of this kind were performed without any of the 
British aeroplanes being brought down or even heavily attacked. 

The adequacy of the German anti-aircraft. defences was imme- 
diately questioned and large numbers of fantastic theories about their 
inefficiency were put forward. Actually it emerged in the course of 
time that single aeroplanes, flying extremely high, were difficult to 
detect soon enough for effective counter measures to be applied. 
It is also to be observed that many of the British leaflet raids were 
done in bad weather when it was possible for the aeroplanes to take 
shelter among clouds. None of this, however, detracts from the 
excellence of the work of the pilots and aircraft crews who took part, 
because flying over enemy territory for long periods for no other 
purpose than to drop leaflets was found to be an exceedingly trying 
business. Many of the leaflet flights were concurrent with recon- 
naissance flights and large numbers of photographs of German posi- 
tions were secured. Not only were these taken of positions far over 
the enemy lines, but they were also taken of positions near the lines. 
A mosaic was formed of the Siegfried line early in the war. 

The Germans made it their custom to issue to the German press 
for publication a selection of the photographs alleged to have been 
taken by their machines. Some of the reproductions indicated that 
the enemy aircraft crews had succeeded in doing some extremely 
effective photographic reconnaissances of the British Isles. The 
pictures included fuel storage depots, aerodromes, docks, and har- 
bours. The policy of the British Air Ministry during 1989 was not 
to publish pictures taken by British reconnaissance machines 
although one or two exceptions were made in the case of some of 
the pictures obtained during shallow reconnaissance flights near 
the western front. The point to be noted here is that, although the 
Royal Air Force took the initiative in reconnaissance flights, 
the Germans later adopted the same procedure and that although the 
British flights were more frequent than the German, neither side can 
be said to have established any remarkable ascendancy over the 
other in this field. 

Towards the end of September there was the German attack on 
the Home Fleet which has already been described and the Royal 
Air Force made another attack on German warships, this time 
in the Heligoland region. The attack was not a success though some 
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damage may have been done. There were British losses. On 
October 9 the Germans sought to hit back at the Fleet, but, as we 
have seen, without effect. The Germans hit back more effectively 
in their raid on British warships in the Firth of Forth on October 16. 
This raid was preceded by a reconnaissance flight in the morning and 
during the bombing the Southampton was hit, the bomb glancing 
off and not damaging her seriously, and there were casualties in the 
Edinburgh and the Mohawk. Royal Air Force fighter patrols took 
the air in Supermarine Spitfires and succeeded in making contact 
with the enemy. As a result of the subsequent combats and of anti- 
aircraft fire, four of the enemy machines were brought down. On 
the day following this raid there was the raid on British warships in 
Scapa Flow when the Iron Duke was damaged. On this occasion 
two German machines were shot down. There followed the attack 
on a British convoy by twelve German aeroplanes, seven of which 
were shot down. 

These operations gave rise to a widespread belief that Germany 
was initiating a large-scale aerial offensive against British shipping. 
Whether such an offensive was contemplated at this time or not 
cannot be known, but at any rate the idea was not pursued. Sub- 
sequent attacks were desultory and were not made by large numbers 
of aircraft. They continued, however, to require constant vigilance 
on the part of the Coastal and Fighter Commands and of the Observer 
Corps. After the Firth of Forth raid a balloon barrage was estab- 
lished in that district. The Germans then turned their attention to 
the Shetlands and made a large number of small raids there. It was 
on November 18 that the raid occurred in which the first bomb to 
fall on British soil was dropped. Itdidnodamage. Ona subsequent 
raid the Germans were more successful and they succeeded in setting 
fire to a British seaplane lying at its moorings in the Shetlands. 

The next step in the air war was the institution of extensive mine- 
laying operations from the air by the Germans. Whether only sea- 
planes, or both seaplanes and landplanes were used was not clear ; 
but it was certain that the technique had been carefully studied and 
that mines suitable for laying in this way had been developed and put 
into large-scale production in Germany. The immediate response to 
this was the low-flying machine-gun raid on the seaplane base at 
Borkum by Royal Air Force long-range fighters. This was the first 
time long-range fighters had been mentioned in the official com- 
muniqués although machines of this type had actually been in 
service with the Royal Air Force since some time before the outbreak 
of war. The machines were extrapolations from the Bristol Blenheim 
and carried a sheaf of forward firing guns in place of the bomb load 
and had movable guns at the rear. Immediately after the Borkum 
raid there was the highly successful bombing raid by a strong forma- 
tion of Vickers-Armstrongs Wellington aircraft on German warships 
near Heligoland. Hits were made but details of the damage done 
were not given. 

After the mine-laying by air came the attacks on British fishing 
vessels by German aircraft. These aroused considerable indignation 
among fishermen and with good cause, for they were made in a ruth- 
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less manner and more than once crews trying to escape from their 
vessels were machine-gunned by the German aeroplanes. German 
communiqués dealing with this aspect of the war in the air reported 
that the vessels attacked were naval auxiliaries. Whether the 
Germans did in fact believe that some of these ships were being used 
for observation purposes to supplement the methods for detecting 
the approach of hostile aircraft to the shores of Great Britain is not 
certain. But in any event no attempt was made to ensure that 
attacks were confined to vessels that might have been performing a 
duty of this kind. On the contrary the attacks were completely 
indiscriminate, any small ship being bombed and fired on. In some 
cases, indeed, attacks were later made on lightships, some of which 
were sunk. Seven out of the eight men forming the crew of one of 
these lightships were killed. The problem of defending fishing vessels 
from this kind of attack is a difficult one, but it was immediately 
tackled and methods were devised which it was hoped would give a 
measure of protection. 

We now reach the most interesting stage of the air operations of 
1939, a stage which is likely to have its influence upon future events. 
This began on December 13 with the starting of a series of “ security 
patrols’ by Royal Air Force bombing aeroplanes in the region of 
the German air bases at Sylt, Norderney, and Borkum. It continued 
with the aerial combats near Heligoland on December 14 and 18, 
when both sides lost machines. To understand these “ security 
patrols” it must first be recalled that the policy behind the air 
operations up to the end of 1989 had been essentially defensive. No 
bombing of enemy land objectives was allowed. Warships were 
therefore the only targets left for the attention of the bombing 
aeroplanes of the Royal Air Force, and warships, as became clear 
immediately, are extremely difficult targets to hit, both on account of 
their small projected area and their powers of movement. 

The problem before the Air Staff, then, was this: To hamper 
enemy operations against the British Fleet and against British 
shipping in general, whether by means of bombs or mines, and to 
do so without attacking land targets such as seaplane bases or docks 
and harbours. It was an exceedingly difficult problem because the 
aeroplane is not a very flexible instrument and cannot be turned to 
many different tasks. It is best in the attack on the more vulnerable 
types of target. It is worst inthe defence. Yet the more vulnerable 
kinds of target are all on land. They are fuel storage stations, 
armament factories, and so on. These were forbidden to the Royal 
Air Force, yet that Service was asked to prevent the sniping operations 
of the German Air Force against British shipping. The “ security 
patrol” was the attempted solution to the problem, interspersed 
with bombing attacks on the German Fleet if that Fleet could be 
found when out of harbour. 

There can be no doubt that the “security patrol’’ aroused mis- 
givings among students of air warfare. It consisted of a continuous 
patrol maintained near the German seaplane bases and the attack 
by means of bombs of any seaplanes that could be seen preparing to 
take off from the water. It was a sort of offensive without giving 
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offence and was therefore a matter of great difficulty. It placed 
heavy bombing aeroplanes, whose primary duty is to lay their bombs 
and then to run for home, in an awkward position when they were 
required not to lay their bombs but to stand and fight. Thus it 
came about that the two aerial combats with which the year’s air 
operations concluded were fought between formations of British 
bombing aeroplanes of the heavy, long-range type and German 
fighting aeroplanes. 

On the first occasion the British machines did well. They used 
their movable, power-operated gun turrets to good advantage and 
succeeded in bringing down four German machines while they them- 
selves lost only three. But on the second occasion the result was 
not so favourable. Twelve German fighters were brought down, 
among them six of the new Messerschmitt 110 twin-engined type, 
but seven Vickers-Armstrongs Wellingtons were lost and, in as much 
as the Wellington is a far more elaborate structure than the Messer- 
schmitt and needs a larger trained crew to man it, the losses could, 
not be regarded with equanimity. They gave rise to further dis- 
cussions on the use of large bombing aeroplanes for defensive missions 
which demanded that they should stand and fight. The officers and 
men who formed the crews of the British machines behaved magnifi- 
cently and fought with fine daring and skill. But it is inevitable 
that they should suffer considerable losses when faced by large 
formations of fighting machines. The method they used to counter 
the German fighters was that of maintaining a fairly close formation 
and then bringing cross fire to bear on the enemy from a number of 
gun turrets. 

This encounter, like the previous encounters, gave evidence of the 
technical superiority of the British machines and of the courage and 
good training of their crews. But it did give rise to some doubt 
about the possibility of using the aeroplane satisfactorily on a sort of 
offensive-defensive operation of this kind. The opinion was expressed 
by many students of air war that the Royal Air Force should either be 
allowed to strike by means of bombing on the most suitable military 
targets, or else that it should be kept on the defensive and its resources 
husbanded. 

The opening stages of the air war, looked at by and large, show 
a disinclination on the part of both sides to start bombing. They 
show an attempt by the Germans to use the air arm in order to 
damage British warships and to hamper shipping in general. They 
show an attempt by Britain to counter this use of the air arm by a 
curious mixture of offensive and defensive operations. In more 
detail they show a technical superiority in British aircraft over enemy 
ones, especially in the matter of the ermament of bombing and 
reconnaissance machines. 

OLIVER STEWART. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AEROPLANES OPERATING AT SBA. 


AEROPLANES which operate at sea are divided into two main classes: 
shore-based aeroplanes under the control of the Royal Air Force 
and carrier-borne aeroplanes of the Fleet Air Arm. Both these 
groups of aircraft are really doing similar work and they connect 
with each other. Actual types of aeroplanes used, however, are very 
different. The shore-based aircraft consist mainly of the machines 
belonging to the Royal Air Force Coastal Command and these com- 
prise not only such aeroplanes as the Lockheed Hudson and Avro 
Anson, but also flying-boats like the Short Sunderland and Saunders- 
Roe Lerwick. It is the intention in this chapter to deal first with the 
ship-borne aircraft and then to turn to some of the Coastal Command 
machines. 


FLEET AIR ARM. 


Ship-borne aircraft have been passing through a period of change. 
Most important point is that, after it had been fairly generally 
accepted that the biplane was the only type of machine suitable for 
this work, the monoplane made its way into service. A secondary 
point is that machines were put into production for the Fleet Air 
Arm as specialist types and not as modifications of landplanes 
previously adopted for service in the Royal Air Force. The change 
from biplanes to monoplanes and from adapted machines to 
specialised machines is not yet complete; but it is proceeding 
fairly rapidly and it seems probable that within two or three years the 
Fleet Air Arm equipment will be entirely composed of specialised 
types. 

ADAPTED TYPES. 


In order to follow the course of events during the year under 
review, it is worth first noting some of the adapted types, for these 
have proved themselves to be satisfactory machines. There is the 
Hawker Osprey which is one of the very numerous adaptations of 
the Hawker Hart. It is a two-seat fleet fighter reconnaissance 
biplane with a Rolls-Royce Kestrel V 12-cylinder V-type liquid- 
cooled engine giving a normal output of 600 h.p. at 11,000 ft. and a 
maximum of 640 h.p. at 14,500 ft. 

This machine was introduced into the Fleet Air Arm not only 
for working from aircraft carriers but also in seaplane form for cata- 
pulting. The undercarriage can be changed easily to convert the 
machine from deck-flying to catapult duties. In construction the 
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Osprey is largely founded on a framework of stainless steel. Steel 
ig used both for the fuselage and for the wings. The fuselage frame- 
work is built of round tubes with squared ends and is assembled with 
flat-plate fittings, stainless steel ferrules, and hollow rivets. The 
wings are fabric covered. The wing span is 37 ft. and the lower plane 
is of slightly smaller span than the upper. As in all deck-flying 
machines the wings are made to fold and when they are back the 
width of the machine is reduced to 15 ft. 7} ins. 

In performance the Osprey was extremely satisfactory at the time 
it was introduced although to-day the figures do not seem so impres- 
sive. Its speed at 6,560 ft. is 161 m.p.h. and at 9,840 ft. 169 m.p.h. 
The best speed is secured at 12,180 ft. where it is 176 m.p.h. 

It is convenient to turn from the Osprey to another Hawker 
machine which came into the Fleet Air Arm through the same 
channels. This is the Hawker Nimrod. It is a single-seat fleet 
fighter and it is an adaptation of the Hawker Fury. This machine 
also has the Rolls-Royce Kestrel engine. Although the Nimrod is 
slightly larger than the Fury—the wing span is 38 ft. 6} ins. against 
the Fury’s 80 ft.—the performance is not much inferior. The top 
speed of the Fury is 223 m.p.h. which is secured at 16,400 ft. while the 
top speed of the Nimrod is 181 m.p.h. which is secured at 18,120 ft. 
The Nimrod carries much more extensive equipment than the Fury 
and it can be used for catapulting. The armament consists of two 
Vickers guns firing through the disc swept by the airscrew. The 
aeroplane’s equipment includes oxygen apparatus, wireless, marine 
salvage and hoisting gear, electrical equipment for lighting and 
heating and navigation lights. The construction of the machine 
follows the lines of the Osprey. 

A similar process of adaptation occurred in the Gloster Gladiator, 
the Sea Gladiator following the lines of the land machine and having 
the same order of performance. And now we may turn to the 
specialised types, beginning with the older ones and continuing to the 
new and extremely interesting specialised Fleet Air Arm monoplanes. 

Two torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance biplanes must first be 
mentioned, the Fairey Swordfish and the Blackburn Shark. These 
aeroplanes are still in use in the Fleet Air Arm, but it is worth remark- 
ing that all aeroplanes in service undergo from time to time modifica- 
tions which improve their performance or their operational qualities 
and that it is not possible to refer to such improvements here. The 
consequence is that the details given will refer to those machines 
at the time when they were coming into use. Although some of the 
figures do not now apply, the general qualities of the machines 
can be inferred from them. 


THE FAIREY SWORDFISH TORPEDO-SPOTTER-RECONNAISSANCE 
BIPLANE. 


The structure of this machine is metal with fabric covering. It 

is a braced biplane powered by a Bristol Pegasus engine driving a 

Fairey metal airscrew. The wing span is 45 ft. 6 ins., the length with 

the wheeled undercarriage for deck flying is 86 ft. 4 ins., and with 
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floats 40 ft. 11 ins. When empty this machine weighs 4,195 lb. and 
the useful load is 1,900 lb. 

The top speed is 154 miles an hour and the duration 5-7 hours. 
Normally the Swordfish carries a crew of three ; but when it is used 
as a torpedo carrier, only two are taken. The prototype of the 
Swordfish was built in 1986 and production has been completed. 


THE BLACKBURN SHARK TORPEDO-SPOTTER-RECONNAISSANCE 
BIPLANE. 


The structure is metal, stainless steel being used for the built-up 
spars. The ribs and tubular drag struts are of duralumin with steel 
tie-rod bracing. The wings are fabric covered. The fuselage, an 
Alclad monocoque, is made water-tight to act as flotation gear if the 
machine alights on the sea. The engine is an Armstrong Siddeley 
Tiger fourteen cylinder radial. The wing span is 46 ft., the length 
as a deck-flying machine with the wheel undercarriage is 35 ft. 2} ins. 

Top speed is 152-5 m.p.h. and the cruising range is 550 miles. 
Standardised as the torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance aeroplane of the 
Fleet Air Arm, the Shark was built in prototype form in 1984 and 
production has been completed. 

Before passing to a particularly interesting amphibian, it is worth 
bearing in mind that the aeroplanes which are made to carry torpedoes 
must have specially devised undercarriages. There can be no 
strutting between the sides of the undercarriage and none of the 
normal cross-bracing because the torpedo cannot be slung far enough 
back to clear it. The consequence is that the torpedo machine must 
have a divided undercarriage in which each side is complete struc- 
turally. In itself the problem of providing such an undercarriage is 
not difficult, but when it is combined with the problem of arranging 
for the wings to fold and for the carriage of very large quantities of 
equipment, it becomes exceedingly complex. Air pilots often com- 
plain of the poor aerodynamic qualities of torpedo aircraft and they 
have some justification ; but a study of the design difficulties which 
have to be faced in providing for the special needs of these machines 
will indicate why clean lines and good streamlining must sometimes 
be sacrificed. I now turn to an amphibian used by the Fleet Air 
Arm, the Supermarine Walrus. 


THE SUPERMARINE WALRUS AMPHIBIAN FLYING-BUAT. 


This is a most interesting machine which has already been 
described on many occasions but which must be recalled in the present 
survey if the new types to which we shall turn in a moment are to be 
seen in their true perspective. 

The Walrus is a biplane amphibian flying-boat carrying three 
people and used for general purposes by the Fleet Air Arm. It is 
a single bay biplane and the wheels retract upwards and outwards 
until they are housed in recesses in the wings. ‘The machine has a 
single Bristol Pegasus engine, a nine-cvlinder radial, mounted in its 
own nacelle between the planes but nearer to the top plane than the 
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bottom. The wing span is 45 ft. 10 ins. and the length 87 ft. 7 ins. 
The maximum speed is 185 m.p.h. 

The wings of this machine are designed to fold to aid stowage 
in carriers and the structure is arranged so that the Walrus can be 
catapulted. Although it looks somewhat clumsy, this flying-boat 
amphibian is actually handy on the controls, and it has performed 
much useful work especially as a catapult machine. 

The structure makes use of stainless steel for the wing spars, 
and there are spruce and plywood ribs, a plywood leading edge, and 
fabric covering. The hull is of anodically-treated duralumin with 
flat sides and a V bottom. 

Some general view of the preliminary development of Fleet Air 
Arm aircraft has now been given, and it must be borne in mind as a 
background if the importance of the more recent steps is to be 
appreciated. When we come to the latest types of Fleet Air Arm 
aeroplanes they may not seem so remarkable when compared with 
ordinary landplanes designed without any of the restrictions applying 
to ship-borne machines ; but when they are seen in relation to the 
Swordfish, the Shark, and the earlier Osprey and Nimrod, the magni- 
tude of the advance which they represent will be appreciated. 

Most noticeable feature of the change is the swing over from 
biplane to monoplane. The reason that it was once supposed that 
the biplane would always remain the deck-flying type, and would 
never be replaced in this duty by the monoplane, is that the mono- 
plane, to carry the same load, must, if it is to gain the speed and other 
advantages expected from the formula, be more highly loaded than 
the biplane. High wing loading means high landing speed and— 
other things being equal—high take-off speed and a long take-off run. 
Even when more highly loaded the monoplane must be of greater 
wing span than the biplane. The monoplane, therefore, would be 
less handy for landing and taking off and less easy to stow. It 
seemed that the biplane was the type better suited to give the slow 
flying qualities and the good control at low speeds which are essential 
for deck-flying operations. But it was seen that the ordinary land 
machines were gaining largely in performance by swinging over to the 
monoplane, and in all these changes performance is the dominant 
factor. Prove that performance will benefit from a change and the 
change will be made no matter what the incidental difficulties. 

So it came about that a study of the possibilities of using the 
monoplane for ship-borne aircraft was undertaken. It included the 
methods to be used for folding the wings, for here again there were 
special problems. The monoplane, if it is to have the advantages 
expected of it, must be aerodynamically ‘‘ clean” and this entails 
the retractable undercarriage. But the retractable undercarriage 
complicates the whole mechanism of wing folding and new methods 
had to be devised. How they were devised and with what results 
will appear in the following descriptions of the latest types of ship- 
borne aircraft used by the Fleet Air Arm. 

The machines to be dealt with are both founded on the same basic 
design. They are the Blackburn Skua fleet-fighter dive-bomber and 
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the Blackburn Roc two-seat fleet-fighter. Both are monoplanes 
with all modern devices such as retractable undercarriages and 
variable pitch airscrews. Structurally the description of the Skua 
applies to both types, but in equipment and arrangement they differ 
in many points. 


THE BLACKBURN SKUA FLEET-FIGHTER DIVE-BOMBER. 


This is not only the first monoplane to be adopted by the Royal 
Navy for Fleet Air Arm use, but it is also the first machine designed 
for its special duties; that is fleet-fighting and dive-bombing. In 
conformity with the practice in the other machines, attention will 
be concentracted upon the Mark I Skua. This has the Bristol 
Perseus XII nine-cylinder sleeve-valve radial engine which gives 
830 h.p. for the take-off and is rated at 745 h.p. at 2,400 revolutions 
per minute at 6,500 ft. 

The Skua is a taper wing monoplane with a special form of wing 
flap designed to aid deck work. This flap is of a form which enables 
it to be used also as an air brake, to limit speed for dive-bombing, 
a matter of importance when dealing with “ clean” aircraft which, in 
the dive, may work up to undesirably high speeds. It is claimed for 
this flap that when it is lowered the trim of the aeroplane remains 
virtually unaffected. 

In common with other Fleet Air Arm machines the Skua is 
arranged so that it is given a degree of buoyancy as a partial safe- 
guard for the crew in the event of the machine being forced to alight 
on the water. The fuselage and wings are divided into a number of 
water-tight compartments and the cockpit is water-tight up to the 
coaming. Over this cockpit there is a long transparent cover and the 
pilot sits in the centre section, so that he enjoys a good outlook in all 
directions except straight down. The observer-gunner, who has 
a movable machine gun, is accommodated well behind the wings 
and there is a hinged hood enclosing the aft end of the cockpit. 

In construction the Skua is of special interest. The fuselage is a 
metal monocoque made in two parts, the joint being just forward of 
the fin. The plating is flush riveted. The wings are in three sections, 
the centre-section and two outer sections. Near the wing roots there 
are the circular recesses for the undercarriage wheels and the troughs 
for the struts. On the underside of the wings there are also the 
troughs for the wing flaps which stow flush when they are not in use, 
and so set up no additional drag. 

The undercarriage retracts outwards and upwards and the wheels 
have intermediate pressure tyres and wheel brakes. The shock- 
absorbing units are of the oleo-pneumatic type. The tail wheel of the 
Skua does not retract, but it is retained in a fore and aft line by a self- 
centring device in the strut. The controls are operated by the usual 
system of cables, pulleys, and levers. There are trimming tabs on 
elevator and rudder and they are set by means of two handwheels 
mounted on the port side of the cockpit. 

Fuel is carried in the fuselage, the tanks being in the sides of the 
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cockpit with a small reserve tank in the front water-tight compart- 
ment. Each tank has an electrical contents gauge. Oil is carried in 
a 12-gallon tank mounted immediately in front of the pilot’s instru- 
ment panel. Undercarriage and flaps are worked hydraulically, 
and there is an engine-driven pump in the system, a fluid reservoir, 
main and emergency selector valves, and a hand pump which can 
be used if the engine-drive pump fails. There is in addition to the 
hydraulic system a pneumatic system in the Skua. This is for the 
wheel braking, and it includes an engine-driven compressor, an air 
reservoir, an oil reservoir and trap, and an air filter and pressure 
gauge. 

We now come to the performance of the Skua. Here it must 
once more be emphasised that, this machine being now in use in the 
Fleet Air Arm and still in production at the time of writing, the 
amount of information which it is permissible to give on performance 
is limited. 

The Skua has a wing span of 46 ft. 2 ins. and a length of 95 ft. 7 ins. 
while the wing area is 312 sq. ft. The top speed is 225 miles an hour 
at 6,500 ft. and the cruising speed is 187 m.p.h. Service ceiling is 
20,200 ft. For recognition purposes the most notable feature of 
the Skua is the forward position of fin and rudder. The fin and 
rudder are disposed almost entirely above the fuselage and are 
arranged well in front of the tail plane. 


THE BLACKBURN ROC TWO-SEAT FLEET-FIGHTER. 


In fighter form the Skua is called the Roc. It then carries a 
Boulton Paul power-operated gun turret at the rear, and is readily 
distinguishable by this feature from the Skua. The weight empty 
is 5,490 lb. and the top speed is the same as for the Skua, that is, 
225 m.p.h. at 6,500 ft. At sea-level the maximum speed is 204 m.p.h. 

This aeroplane in another slightly modified form is used as a 
drogue target tower. In this form its general characteristics remain 
the same. 

It will be noticed that the aeroplanes of the Fleet Air Arm were 
in a state of transition at the time of the outbreak of war on 
September 3, 1939. They were changing over from the biplane form, 
which had been used without exception in the past, to the newer, 
faster, but in some ways more complicated monoplane. ‘The new 
monoplanes were in production and in service, but large numbers of 
biplanes also remained in service. In the future there can be no 
doubt that the monoplane will continue to be used and developed 
for deck flying. It will almost certainly make its way into the 
catapult classes and eventually be used for all fleet work. 

It is the most notable change since the Fleet Air Arm began. It 
has enabled a considerable step up to be made in the matter of the 
performance of these machines. At the same time it is to be observed 
that performance for the best Fleet Air Arm machines falls below 
that of comparable land-based types. The reason is clear if the 
extent and complexity of the equipment which the Fleet Air Arm 
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machines must carry are borne in mind. These aeroplanes carry 
more varied equipment for their size than any other types and they 
have to have special features, such as the water-tight compartments 
and cockpits to give them buoyancy in case of an emergency alight- 
ing. It is not to be expected, therefore, however swiftly the develop- 
ment of Fleet Air Arm machines goes forward, that they will ever 
be able to compete in sheer performance, in such things as speed and 
climb, with the machines which need none of the special equipment. 

It is not impossible, however, that specialised forms of deck- 
flying aeroplanes will come into existence which will show more 
marked divergence from existing land machines and will be, for their 
own particular task, far better than any adapted land machines 
could be. The Skua prototype was only built in 1987, so that no 
time has been lost in getting it into service. A similar rate of advance 
may see the machines of the Fleet Air Arm undergoing further and 
equally drastic modifications. 

Deck-borne aircraft have always had a special interest of their 
own both from the design and constructional points of view; but 
this is a side of aeronautical work which has tended to be relegated 
into the background. Now there are satisfactory signs that it is 
being given more attention. 


GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE SQUADRONS OF THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


We may now turn to the aircraft which are in some senses more 
naval than the aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, the machines of the 
Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. These include the 
flying-boats, which are gradually becoming ships that fly rather than 
aeroplanes that float. They are taking on the characteristics and 
qualities of surface vessels in a more and more marked degree as 
their size increases. First among them to be treated will be the 
extremely interesting Short Sunderland, a flying-boat developed from 
the Empire machines originally built at the order of Imperial Airways 
for the operation of the Empire air services. 


THE SHORT SUNDERLAND OVERSEA RECONNAISSANCE FLYING- 
BOAT. 


This is a four-engined machine made entirely of metal and powered 
with Bristol Pegasus XXII engines. From the time of the outbreak 
of war the Short Sunderlands were engaged on convoy work and 
submarine patrol, and they were frequently out for ten-hour periods 
at a stretch. The limits of their capacity would enable them to 
stay out even longer than this if necessary. 

A high-wing monoplane, with a single-step hull, though there is a 
knife edge end to the bottom of the hull which makes it appear 
when the machine is in the air as if it had a two-step hull. The wings 
are cantilever so that there is no external bracing to them. Wing tip 
floats are provided to give the machine stability when on the water. 

The general arrangement of the hull of the Sunderland is in two 


SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOAT OF THE COASTAL COMMAND. 
Showing gun turret in the tail. 
(Official R.A.F. photograph.) 
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decks, the upper comprising the control cabin in the nose, the 
navigator’s compartment immediately behind, where there is a chart 
table and a duplicate set of instruments, the wireless operator's room, 
the fitter’s compartment where there are such instruments as fuel 
gauges and oil temperature gauges, and, aft of a separate bulkhead, the 
two side gunners’ positions. 

On the lower deck there is in the extreme nose a gun turret 
which is movable when the flying-boat is being brought up to 
moorings to allow a man with a boathook to be stationed there, a 
ward room, crew’s quarters where the bomb racks also run in when 
they are not in use, and a catwalk leading to the rear-gun turret in 
the extreme tail. The normal crew for this machine when on convoy 
work is ten men. 

In size the Sunderland has a span of 112 ft. 93 ins. and a length of 
85 ft.4 ins. The wing area is 1,487 sq. ft. and the performance gives 
a top speed of 210 miles an hour at 6,250 ft. The normal all-up 
weight of this machine is 45,700 Ib. The machine has a smooth 
external surface, with countersunk rivets and joggled lap joints. 
The wings are fitted with special flaps to aid in the take-off and the 
landing, and there are controllable pitch airscrews. 

Extremely good service has been given by these large flying-boats, 
and it is obviously a type of machine that must be developed in the 
future. A new type which was coming into service with the Royal 
Air Force at the beginning of 1940 is the Saunders-Roe Lerwick. 
At the time of writing, this machine is still on the part publication 
list and in consequence little may be said about it. 

It may be mentioned, however, that it is a monoplane flying-boat 
of very clean lines, and that it is powered with two Hercules sleeve- 
valve engines. The Hercules has fourteen cylinders arranged in 
two rows and gives nearly 1,300 h.p. for the take-off. In consequence 
of the large amount of power available in this machine and its clean 
lines, it is obvious that its performance must be very high with an 
excellent top speed, but beyond that it is impossible at the time of 
writing to go. 


THE AVRO ANSON GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE LANDPLANE. 


This has been one of the hardest-worked aeroplanes in the Royal 
Air Force. It was one of the first monoplanes to come into service in 
large quantities, and it is used both for training and also for general 
reconnaissance work by the Coastal Command. Many of the attacks 
on submarines which were made during the early stages of the war 
were made by Avro Ansons. 

The machine is a low-wing monoplane powered by two Siddeley 
Cheetah IX engines, each of 310 h.p. The normal crew is three, and 
they are accommodated in an enclosed cabin of roomy size which 
gives easy access to the various crew stations. The pilot’ 8 seat is in 
the extreme nose on the left-hand side. The bomb-aimer’s position 
is also in the extreme nose, but on the right-hand side. 

The rear-gun station is equipped with an Armstrong Whitworth 
rotating gun turret. The undercarriage of the machine retracts 
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when it is in flight. The performance gives a top speed of about 
190 miles an hour at 7,000 ft. The wing span is 56 ft. 6 ins. and the 
height 18 ft. 1 in. The gross weight is 7,612 Ib. 


THE BRISTOL BEAUFORT. 


Among the latest types of aeroplane designed for general recon- 
naissance and other work of which mention may be made, the 
Bristol Beaufort is one of the most important. Like the Lerwick 
it is fitted with sleeve-valve engines, but they are slightly smaller 
ones. It is a mid-wing monoplane with all the usual modern equip- 
ment such as retractable undercarriage and variable pitch airscrews, 
and it has a multi-gun turret in the rear. It can be used for a large 
variety of duties over and above general reconnaissance, among 
them being bombing, long-range fighting, and torpedo dropping. No 
figures may be given as to the performance of this aeroplane, but its 
relative powers can be judged when it is said that the top speed is 
higher than that of the Bristol Blenheim bomber, which is capable 
of 295 m.p.h. 

The engines of the Beaufort are the Bristol Taurus, which is a 
14-cylinder air-cooled radial. The engines are housed in special low 
drag cowlings with “gills” at their trailing edge, which enable the 
flow of cooling air to be controlled by the pilot. 


THE LOCKHEED HUDSON GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE 
AEROPLANE. 

This machine was originally introduced into the Royal Air Force 
for training purposes. It is really an adaptation of the Lockheed 
commercial aeroplane which has gained great success both in this 
country and in the United States. 

It is an all-metal low-wing monoplane and can be fitted with a 
variety of different engines, among them the Pratt and Whitney 
Hornet, each of 800 h.p., the Wright Cyclone, each of 650 h.p. or 
820 hp. The machine has a span of 65 ft. 6 ins. and a length of 
44 ft. 8-82 ins. The maximum speed in the commercial form is 
246 m.p.h. at 7,000 ft. This machine has proved extremely valuable 
for Coastal Command work and it has been used for many attacks 
on enemy submarines. 
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LIST OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPS. 


Warships are arranged in classes, except in some instances where 
they are arranged alphabetically. The following abbreviations are 
used throughout the List :— 


a.g.b, Armoured gunboat. 8.0. Seaplane carrier. 
gb. Gunboat. H.N.8. Harvey nickel steel. 
b. Battleship. H.8. Harveyised or similar 


be. Battle cruiser. hard-faced steel. 
Ler. Light cruiser. x.s. Krupp steel. 
c.d.8. Coast-defence ship. t. Speed and H.P. at trials 


M.Cr. Minelaying cruiser. (in speed and H.P. 
er. Cruiser. columns). 
A.a.orH.A. Anti-aircraft guns. bp.or p.p. Length of ship between 
a.c. Aircraft carricr. perpendiculars. 
a.T. Aircraft tender. 
ut. Light guns under 15 cwt., including boats’ guns. 
mu. Machine guns. 
Torpedo Tubes: (D.) = double; (T.) = triple; (Q.) = quadruple; (sub ) = sub- 
merged; a.w. = above water. 


The following abbreviations are used to distinguish the various 
types of boilers :— 


W.T. Water-tube boilers, where the My. Myabara. 
type is not known. Nic. Niclausse. 
B. Belleville. Pen. Penhoet. 
Bl. Blechynden. T. Thornycroft. 
B. & W. Babcock and Wilcox. T.8. Thornycroft-Schulz. 
DA. D’Allest. Y. Yarrow. 


The following abbreviations distinguish types of machinery :— 


P.T. Parsons turbines. tur. Turbines, where the type is 
C.T. Curtis turbines. not known. 

B.C.T. Brown-Curtis turbines. recip. Reciprocating engines. 
(G.) Geared turbines. 1.C. Internal combustion engines. 


W.G.T. Westinghouse geared turbines. 


In later pages (marked Pl, P2, etc., towards the end of the 
volume) plans of most of the ships appear. 


Unless otherwise stated, the displacements are Standard displace- 
ments (i.e. excluding fuel and reserve feed water). 
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SHIPS OF THE LESSER NAVIES. 


Albania.—Four motor launches, Durres, Tirane, Vlone and 
Siranda (built in Italy, 1928), 40 tons, 17 knots, one 8-in. 2 m. 


Bulgaria.—Patrol vessels: Derzki, Khrabri, Letoutschy, 
Shumni, Smyeli, Strogi (1907-8), 100 tons, 26 knots, 8 8-pr. Motor 
boats: Nos. 1, 2, 77 tons, 17 knots, 2 6-pr.; Capitan Minkoff, 
Conductor Dokizanoff, Minior, Vzrif. Two Minesweepers. 


China.—Cruisers: *Ping Hai (Shanghai, 1982), 2,500 tons 
(360 ft.x89 ftx12 ft.), 10,500 H.P., 24 knots, six 5-5-in., six 
8-1-in. and eight machine guns, four 21-in. torpedo tubes in pairs. 
Carry two seaplanes; Chao Ho and Ying Jui, built by Vickers 
Armstrongs 1912, 2,500 tons, 6,000 H.P., 20 knots, two 6-in., four 
4-in., two 8-in., six 8-pr., two 2-pr. a.a. and two 1-pr., two single 
18-in. torpedo tubes; Hai Yung, Hai Chen and Hai Chou, built 
at Stettin 1898, 3,000 tons, 7,500 H.P., 19 knots, three 6-in., eight 
4-in., four 8-prs. and smaller guns, mount one submerged 14-in. 
bow torpedo tube ; Hai Chi (Elswick, 1898), 4,300 tons, 17,000 H.P., 
24 knots, two 8-in., ten 4-7-in., twelve 8-prs., six machine guns 
and four small guns, five 18-in. torpedo tubes. Tung Chi (Foochow, 
1896), now used as a training cruiser, 1,900 tons, 1,600 H.P., 
10} knots, two 6-in., five 4-in. and eleven smaller guns. Sloops: *Yat 
Sen (1931), 1,650 tons, 4,000 H.P., 20 knots, one 6-in., one 5-5-in., four 
3-in. a.a., two 8-pr., four machine guns ; Hsien Ning (Shanghai, 1928), 
418 tons, 2,500 H.P., 16 knots, one 4-7-in., two 3-in., three 6-prs., 
five machine guns ; Yung Chien, Yung Chi (Shanghai, 1915), 870 tons, 
1,850 H.P., 13 knots, one 4-in., one 8-in., four 3-prs. and three smaller 
guns. Gunboats: Yung Sui (Shanghai, 1929), 600 tons, 4,000 H.P., 
18 knots, one 6-in., one 4-7-in., three 3-in. a.a., and eight smaller 
guns ; Min Sen, Min Chuan (Shanghai, 1931), 465 tons, 16 knots, one 
4-7-in., one 4-in., one 8-in. a.a., and two 6-prs. Chang Ning, Cheng 
Ning, Wu Ning, Sui Ning, Wei Ning, Su Ning, Kiang Ning, Hai 
Ning (1933-34), 800 tons, 11 knots, two 2}-in, 3m. Old Gunboats : 
Chung Shan and Yung Hsiang (Kobe, 1913), 830 tons, 18} knots, 
one 4-in., one 8-in.; Chu Yu, Chu Yiu, Chu Chien, Chu Kuan, Chu 
Tung and Chu Tai (Kobe, 1907), 700 tons, 11 knots, two 4-7-in., 
two 8-in. and some smaller guns. Destroyers: ‘Tung An, Kien 
Kang (1912), 390 tons, 32 knots, two 8-in., four 1-85-in., two 18-in. 
torpedo tubes. Torpedo boats: Hu Peng, Hu Ying, Hu Chun (1908), 
96 tons, 23 knots, one 1-85-in., one 1-5-in., three 14-in. torpedo 
tubes. Ten patrol boats of 800 tons armed with 6 prs. Fourteen 
river gunboats. There are in addition a few gunboats and miscel- 
laneous vessels belonging to the water police of Canton province. 

* In Japanese hands. 
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Fifteen motor torpedo boats built by Thornycroft, 1986-8, two 
torpedoes, four machine guns, 45 knots. Two Italian M.7.3.’s. 
The new construction programme is reported to include two gunboats, 
ten motor torpedo boats, four destroyers and four submarines. 
China at present has no submarines. 


Note.—Owing to the hostilities between China and Japan, the above list is un- 
certain, as a number of vessels have been sunk or passed into Japanese hands. 


Colombia.—Gunboats: Presidente Mosquera, 200 tons; 
Cartagena, Santa Marta, Barranquilla (Yarrow’s, 1930), 140 tons, 
length 187} ft., speed 184 knots, two 8-in. a.a. The following two 
destroyers were purchased from Portugal early in 1984, Caldas and 
Antioquia (1984), 1,282 tons, length 319 ft., beam 31 ft., speed 
36 knots, four 4-7-in. guns, three 1}-in. a.a. and eight 21-in. torpedo 
tubes ; built by Yarrow’s in Portugal. River gunboats: Mariscal 
Sucre, 500 tons, Cordobo, 450 tons, four 8-in. Patrol vessels: Junin, 
Cairabosso and Pchincha, 200 tons, 18 knots. Transports: General 
Mosquera, 3,500 tons, two 3-5-in.; Bogata, 500 tons, 16 knots, 
one 3-5-in., two 8-in., 2 m. 


Cuba.—Light cruiser, Cuba, 2,055 tons, 6,000 H.P., 18 knots, 
two 4-in., six 8-in., four 6-pr., four 8-pr., 2 m. Training ship: 
Patria (1911), 1,200 tons, 16 knots, two 3-in., four 6-pr., four 8-pr. 
Gunboats: Habana, Pinar del Rio, Villas, Matanzas (1912), 80 tons, 
12 knots, one 1-pr. ; 24 de Febrero, 10 de Octubre (1911), 218 tons, 
12 knots, three 8-pr.; Baire (1906), 500 tons, 14 knots, four 8-in., 
two 8-pr., 1 mM. ; Yara (1895), 450 tons, 12 knots, one 8-in., two 6-pr. ; 
20 de Mayo (1895), 200 tons, 12 knots, two 8-pr., two 1-pr. ; Enrique 
Villuendas (1899), 178 tons, 16 knots, two 8-pr.; Captain Quevedo 
(1982), 187 tons, 12 knots, two 1-pr., one 8-in. a.a. 


Czecho-Slovakia.— Patrol boats: President Masaryk 
(1932), 200 tons, 1,600 H.P., 16-8 knots, four 8-in. a.a.; four in 
number, 17 tons, 20 knots, two 8-in., and four in number, 7 tons, 
16 knots, 2 m. 


Ecuador.— Mine-laying patrol vessels Tarqui (50 tons), and 
gunboat Abdon Calderon (ex Cotopaxi) (1884), 700 tons. Training 
ship: President Alfaro, 850 tons gross, 16 knots. 


Egypt.—Patrol vessels: El Amira Fawzia (1929), 2,640 tons, 
14 knots, two 8-pr.; El Amir Farouq (1926), 1,441 tons, 17 knots, 
one 6-pr., 1 M.; Mabahiss (1930), 618 tons, 11 knots, used for sur- 
veying. Training ship: Abdel Monaym (1902), 610 tons, 134 knots. 
Inspection vessel and store carrier: Naphtys (1905), 650 tons, 
74 knots. Coastal motor boats: Al Sarea (J. S. White, 1987), 
13 tons, 36 knots, one 1-5-in. ; 2 c.M.B.’s., 20 tons, 20 knots ; Qamar, 
23 tons, 11 knots; Kl Hoot, 24 tons, 7 knots. A number of M.'T.B.’s, 
escort vessels, and minesweepers are projected. 


Estonia.— Mine-layers Keri and Vaindlo (1914), 50 tons, 
9 knots, one 8-pr., minesweepers Sourop and Ristna, 500 tons, 
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12 knots, one 8-in. gun, one 1-pr.; Tahkona, 45 tons, 12 knots; 
Ice-breakers: Suur Toll and Tasunia, 4,800 tons, 15 knots; Peipus 
Lake gunboats Ahti, 144 tons, 10 knots, two 2-in. guns, and Tartu, 
108 tons, 11 knots, two 1-pr. Torpedo boat Sulev (ex-German A82) 
(1917), 248 tons, 26 knots, two 8-in., two 18-in. torpedo tubes, 10 
mines ; gunboat Laene, 400 tons, 12 knots, two 8-pr. ; river gunboat 
Mardus, 100 tons, 10 knots, two 8-in. guns, 2 M. Two submarines, 
Lembit and Kalev, built at Vickers’ 1936, 620 tons surface displace- 
ment, 820 tons submerged, 1,200 H.P., 18} knots on surface, 8} knots 
submerged, one 40-mm. a.a. gun, four 21-in. torpedo tubes. One 
destroyer and three M.T.B.’s are projected. 


Finland.—Patrol boats: Uusimaa (1919), and Himeenmaa 
(1918), 400 tons, 15 knots, two 4-in. guns, one 1-5-in. a.a.; Karjala 
(1918) (ex-Filin), and Turunmaa (1918) (ex-Orlan), 842 tons, 15 knots, 
two 8-in. guns; 7 M.t.B.’s, 11-18 tons, 25-85 knots, two torpedo 
tubes; seven ice-breakers, 4 4°7-in. guns, eight minesweepers 
and eleven motor launches. Two armoured gun-boats (4-in. belt), 
Vainiméinen and Ilmarinen, length 805 ft., 8,900 tons, 5,000 
H.P. (Diesel-electric), 15 knots, four 10-in. guns, eight 4-1-in. guns, 
built at A/B Crichton-Vulkan, Abo (1932-8). Submarines Iku- 
Turso, Vetehinen and Vesihiisi (Abo, 1980), 490/700 tons, speed 
14 knots surface, 9 knots submerged, one 8-in. gun, 20 mines, 
six 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Saukko (Helsingfors, 1980), 100/186 tons, 
two 18-in. torpedo tubes, nine mines ; Vesikko (1938), 250/300 tons, 
13/7 knots, four 21-in. torpedo tubes, one machine gun. Sailing 
training-ship Suomen Joutsen (e-German Oldenburg). Ice-breaker 
Sisu (1989), 1,980 tons, 15 knots, two 4-in. guns. Two minelayers, 
1,800 tons, are projected. Submarine parent ship : Louhi, 640 tons, 
11 knots, two 1-85-in., 150 mines. Four M.1.B.’s are projected. 


Hayti.—Special service vessels, Nord Alexis (1891), 1,280 tons, 
14 knots, two 4-7-in.; Veretieres (1889), 270 tons, 9 knots; 
17 Decembre, 851 tons ; Pacifique, 488 tons, 14 knots. 


Hungary.—Patrol vessels: Sopron, Debreczen, 188 tons, two 
2-75-in., 4. M., 15 knots, complement 44; Kecskemet, Szeged and 
Gyor, 131 tons, four 8-in., 4.m., 15 knots ; also twelve motor launches. 


Iceland.—tThree fishery protection vessels: Aegir, 500 tons, 
14 knots, two 6-pr.; Thor, 800 tons, 10 knots, one 2}-in.; Vifil, 
150 tons, one 1-8-in. 


lraq.—Four in number motor patrol vessels, 100 ft. in length, 
60 tons, 280 H.P., 12 knots, one 3-7-in. howitzer, 4 m. 


Latvia.—Gunboat Virsaitis (ec-German M68), 480 tons, 
16 knots, two 8-in., two 6-pr., one 8-in. a.a., one torpedo tube ; 
one ice-breaker, Krisjanis Valdemars, 2,250 tons, 14 knots; two 
submarines (1927), Ronis and Spidola, 890/514 tons, 144/9} knots, 
one 8-in. a.a., 2 M., six 18-in. torpedo tubes; two minesweepers, 
Imanta Viesturs, 225 tons, 14 knots, one 8-in. a.a., 4 M., thirty 
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mines, completed in 1926; one submarine depot ship, Varonie, 
formerly an ice-breaker, 10 knots; Surveying vessel, Hidrografs 
(1918), 450 tons, 10 knots. 


Lithuania.—Patrol vessel: Prezidentas Smetone (1917), 500 
tons, two 8-in. guns, 16 knots. 


Manchukuo.—Destroyer : Hai Wei, 755 tons, 81-5 knots, 
three 4-7-in., six 18-in. torpedo tubes. Gunboats: Chingjen, 
Tingpien (1935), 290 tons, 18 knots, two 4-7-in., 8 m.; Shun Tien, 
Yang Min (1984), 270 tons, 12 knots, two 4-7, 3 m.; Ta Tung, Li Min 
(1983), 65 tons, 10} knots, 8 m.; Li Chi (1908), 220 tons, 18 knots 
one 8-in., 4.mM.; Li Sui (1908), 220 tons, 18 knots, two 2}-in., 2 m. ; 
Kiang Tung, Kuang Ning, Kiang Chin (1900), 200 tons, 9 knots, 
one 38-in., 4 M.; Ching Yun building. Patrol boats: Haifeng, 
Hailung (1983), 200 tons, 14 knots, two 3-1 in., 2 m.; Hai Kuang, 
Hai Sui, Hai Jung, Hai Hua (1983), 42 tons, 12 knots, one 2-24-in., 
2m.; Daichi Kaihen, Daini Kaihen (1933), 42 tons, 15 knots, 2 m. 
Armed launches: Chi Min (1984), 20 tons, 10 knots, 2 m.; En Min, 
Hui Min, Pu Min (1938), 15 tons, 10 knots, 2 a. 


Mexico.—Coast defence vessel Anahuac (1898), 8,162 tons, 
15 knots, two 9-4-in., four 4-7-in., four 6-pr., 2 M., 2 L.; gunboats : 
Bravo 1,227 tons, 8,000 I.H.P., 124 knots (Leghorn 1904), two 
4-in., four 6-pr. ; G20-29 (1984-5), 180 tons, 8,000 H.P., 26 knots, 
two 25 m.M. a.a. and four 13 M.m. a.a. Armed transport: Durango, 
built in Spain, 1935, 1,600 tons, 20 knots, 8,000 miles endurance at 
15 knots, two 4-in., two twin 1-in. pompoms, two four-barrelled 
-5-in. machine guns, built to carry 500 men and 80 horses. Three 
others, Querataro, Potesi and Guanajato, 1,300 tons, 20 knots, 
three 4-in. and twelve machine guns, to transport 280 men and 20 
horses. Patrol vessels: Mazatlam, Acapulco and Veracruz (1920), 
486 tons, 8 knots, one 6-pr. and two m.c. Transports: Progreso 
(1907), 1,590 tons, 18 knots, four 6-pr., five others. Oiler: Mexico, 
2,559 tons gross. 


Nicaragua.—One gunboat: Momotombo, two 8-in. guns. 


Paraguay.—Gunboats: Humayta and Paraguay (1981), 
686 tons, 17 knots, four 4-7-in., four 3-in. a.a. guns, 2 M., six 
mines ; two older, Capitan Cabral and Tacuari, 120 tons, completed 
1910, one 8-in., two 6-prs., 10 knots. One despatch vessel, with 
8-in. gun. 


Persia (Iran).—Gunboats: Babr and Palang (Italy, 1982), 
950 tons, 205 ft. long, 1,900 H.P. (Diesel), 15 knots, two 4-in. and 
two 8-in. a.a. guns. Four motor patrol boats built in Italy (1982) : 
Semorg, Chahbaaz, Karkas and Chahrokh, 880 tons, 900 H.P. 
(Diesel), 15 knots, two 8-in. guns, 2 m. Gunboats and patrol vessels 
are for customs work. Motor boats: Azerbaijan, Gehlani, Mazen- 
deran (built in Italy, 1935), 28 tons, 684 feet. Training ship : 
Homav, 700 tons ; Shahin, 150 tons, 16 knots. 
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Peru.—Almirante Grau and Coronel Bolognesi, cruisers, 8,200 
tons (Barrow, 1906), two 6-in., eight 8-in., eight maxim, two 
18-in. submerged torpedo tubes, 24 knots, converted to oil- 
burning 1925, to be fitted as minelayers; also Lima (1880, refitted 
1920) (parent ship for submarines), 1,790 tons, 10 knots, three 4-in. 
Gunboat: America, 200 tons, 14 knots, two 38-pr. Destroyer : 
Tieniente Rodriguez, 490 tons, 28 knots, six 9-pr. T.B.D.’s: Almir- 
ante Guise (ex-Lennuk) (1917), 1,400 tons, 35 knots, five 4-in. guns, 
one 2-pr., nine 18-in. T.1., eighty mines, and Almirante Villar (er- 
Vambola) (1918), 1,260 tons, 85 knots, four 4-in. guns, two M., one 
2-pr., nine 18-in. 1.1., eighty mines. Submarines R1-4, built in 
U.S.A. (1926-9), and R5 and R6 authorised, 576/682 tons, 144/10 
knots, one 8-in., four torpedo tubes. One vedette boat, the Napo, 
98 tons, built by Yarrow, 1921, three 1-8-in., 12 knots. Gunboats : 
Amazonas and Loreto (1934), 250 tons, 750 H.P., 15 knots, four 
1-5-in., two -8-in., two M.c. Transport vessel: Rimac, 6,848 tons 
(gross), 12 knots. Oiler: Pariiias, 2,820 tons (gross), 10 knots. 


Philippines.—tTwo m.1.3.’s, two building. 


Poland.— Four ez-German torpedo boats (855 tons, 20 knots, 
two 8-in., 18-in. torpedoes) for police purposes. Gunboats: Komen- 
dant Pilsudski and General Haller (1920), 840 tons, 15 knots, two 
8-in., 2 m. Training ship: Iskra. River monitors: Warszawa, 
Horodyszeze, Torun, Pinsk (1920), 110 tons, 9 knots, two 4-in., 
two 8-in. a.a.; Wilno, Krakow (1926), Niedosciagnona, Niezwycie- 
zona (1984), 70 tons, 9 knots, one 8-9 in., two 8-in. a.a. Twenty 
motor boats. Two destroyers: Burza, Wicher (1981-2), 1,515 tons, 
88,000 H.P., 88 knots, four 5-1-in., one 2-9-in. a.a., six 21-7-in. tor- 
pedo tubes. Three submarine minelayers: Rys, Zbik and Wilk 
(1981-2), 964/1,280 tons, 1,800/1,200 H.P., 14/9 knots; one 4-in., 
one 2-pr., six 21-7-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines. Minesweepers: Jas 
Kolka, Mewa, Czajka, Rybitwa (1935), 183 tons, 1,040 H.P. (Diesel), 
15 knots, one 8-in. gun, 4 mM. Czapla, Zuraw, 200 tons, 17 knots, 
building. Minelayer: Gryf (1938), 2,200 tons, 6,000 H.P. (1.c.), 20 
knots, six 4-7-in., four 1-5-in. a.a., two machine guns, 800 mines. 
Two destroyers: Grom and Blyskavica (1937), 2,000 tons, 89 knots, 
seven 4:7-in., two 1-57-in. a.a., two triple 21-in. torpedo tubes. Two 
submarine minelayers built in Holland: Sep, Orzel, 1,088/1,525 
tons, 5,400 H.P., 20/9 knots, four 1:57-in. guns, twelve 21-in. tor- 
pedo tubes. Transport: Wilja, 8,400 tons, 10 knots. Submarine 
depot ship: Slawomir Czerwinski, 2,450 tons gross, 12 knots. 


Portu gal.—tThe minelayer Vulcano (150 tons) (Thornycroft, 
1909), 12 knots. Two sloops, about 1,200 tons, sold out of the 
British Navy: Carvalho Araujo (ex-Jonquil) and Republica (ez- 
Gladiolus), 17 knots, two 4-in., two 8-in. a.a., two 8-pr. Destroyer : 
Tamega (1918-24), 670 tons, 11,000 H.P., 27 knots, one 4-in., two 
8-in., two torpedo tubes. Gunboats: Zaire (1919), Diu and Lagos 
(1982), Faro (1928), 400 tons, 700 H.P., 18 knots, two 3-in., two 8-pr., 
and there are 10 older ones. Torpedo boats: Ave and Sada, 190) 
tons, 28 knots, one 9-pr., four 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
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Ist class sloops: Alfonso de Albuquerque and Bartolomeu Diaz 
(Hawthorn Leslie, 1985), 1,760 tons, 21 knots, four 4-7-in., two 8-in. 
A.4., four pompoms, two torpedo tubes, one catapult, one aircraft 
and forty mines. 2nd class sloops: Goncalo Velho and Goncalves 
Zarco (Hawthorn Leslie, Newcastle, 1933), 1,045 tons, 2,000 H.P., 
16} knots, three 4-7-in., two 1-5-in. a.a. Pedro Nunes (1935) and 
Joao de Lisboa (er-Infante Henrique) (1937), 1,080 tons, 17 knots, 
two 4-7-in. Destroyers: Vouga and Lima (Yarrow’s, Scotstoun, 
1983), Dao, Tejo and Douro (built by Yarrow’s in Portugal, 1985), 
1,282 tons, 38,000 H.P., 86 knots, four 4-7-in., three 1-5-in. a.a., two 
quadruple 21-in. torpedo tubes, twenty mines. Submarines: Delfin, 
Espardate and Golfinho (Vickers, 1984-5); surface condition, 
800 tons, 2,300 H.P. and 164 knots; submerged condition, 1,000 
tons, 1,000 H.P. and 9} knots ; one 4-in. gun, 2 M., six 21-in. torpedo 
tubes. Two patrol vessels, 250 tons, 18 knots, and four projected. 
New construction includes three destroyers, three submarines, six 
gunboats, three M.T.B.’s, and one surveying ship. 


Rumania.—River monitors: Bucovina (1916), 540 tons, 
12 knots, two 4-7-in., two 4°7-in. howitzers, two 3-pr., two 11-pr. a.a. ; 
Ardeal (1905), 440 tons, 10 knots, two 4-7-in., one 8-pr., one 8-5-in. 
a.A.; Basarabia (1915), 530 tons, 12 knots, two 4-7-in., two 8-pr., 
two 11-pr. a.a.; Lascar Catargiu, Ioan Bratianu, Milhail Kogal- 
niceanu, Alexandru Lahovari (1907-8), 670 tons, 18 knots, three 
4-7-in., two 8-pr., one 8-in. A.a., 2 M. 

Flotilla leaders: Regele Ferdinand and Regina Maria (Naples, 
1980, Thornycroft’s design), 1,785 tons, 88 knots, length 834} ft., 
five 4-7-in., three 2-pr. a.a., two twin 2l1-in. torpedo tubes, 50 
mines. Marasti, Marasesti (ex-Italian Nibbio, Sparviero), 1917-18, 
1,460 tons, 35 knots, five 4-7-in., four 3-in. a.a., 2 M., two twin 18-in. 
torpedo tubes, fifty mines. 

Seven vedettes (built in 1908), 50 tons, 18 knots, one 8-pr. gun. 

Gunboats: Stihi, Lepri Remus, Dumitrescu, Ghiculescu (1916- 
17, ex-French Magnonne, Friponne, Chiffonne, Impatiente), 850 
tons, 15 knots, two 8-9-in., 2 

Submarines: Delfinul (Quarnaro, Fiume, 1982). Displacement, 
640 tons surface, 900 tons submerged, speed 14 knots surface, 
9-5 knots submerged, one 4-2-in. gun, six 21-in. torpedo tubes ; 
$929 and 8980 building. 

There are also five armed motor boats, police craft (ex-Austrian 
t.B.’s), Naluca, Sborul and Zmeul, and seven armed launches. 

A submarine depét ship, Constanta, 1,821 tons, 18 knots, two 
4-in. a.a. guns (Fiume, 19380). 

Training ship, Mircea, 350 tons, 8-5 knots, two 1-pr. Sailing 
with auxiliary engines. 

Minelayer: Admiral Murgescu, 812 tons, building. A number of 
other craft are projected. 


Thai (Siam).— Gunboats: Mongkut Rajakumarn (1887), 
700 tons, 11 knots, two 4-7-in., two 6-pr., three 8-pr. ; Srma Monthon 
(1908), 225 tons, 14} knots, two 6-pr.; Ratnakosindr (1925), 920 
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tons, two 6-in., four 8-in. H.a., 12 knots; Sugrib (1900), 580 tons, 
11-5 knots, one 4-7-in., five 6-pr., 2 M.; Sukhodaya (Vickers, 1980), 
1,080 tons, 18 knots, two 6-in., four 8-in. a.a.; Dhamburi, Sri 
Ayudhya (Japan, 1938), 2,000 tons, 15} knots, four 8-in., four 8-in. 
guns. Destroyer: Phra Ruan (ez-British Radiant, 1917), 719 tons, 
35 knots, three 4-in. Six 55-ft. Thornycroft m.7.B.’s, 184 tons, two 
18-in. torpedoes, two Lewis guns. Nine torpedo boats built in Italy 
(1986-87), 460 tons, 82 knots, three 8-in. guns, 4 M., six 18-in. tor- 
pedo tubes. Training ship: Chao Phra (1919), 840 tons, 16 knots. 
Submarines: Blai Jumbol, Sinsa Mudr, Machino, Virun, 825 tons, 
14-5/8 knots, 1 M., five 21-in. torpedo tubes, built in Japan, 19388. 
Two minelayers: Bang Rachan and Nong Sarai (1986), Italian built, 
868 tons, 18 knots, two 3-in. Three patrol vessels (1986), built in 
Japan, 110 tons, 18 knots, one 8-in., 4 M., two 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Tug: Pi-Sua-Maar, 165 tons, 94 knots. Transports: Vides Kichkar 
(1902), 850 tons ; Amgthong (1918), 15 knots; Pagan Sichaun, 650 
tons. Oiler: Sumui (1936), 1,854 tons, 12 knots. Three fishery pro- 
tection vessels (1936), 50 tons, 94 knots, one 1-5-in. Building 
programme includes two 4,200-ton cruisers, two sloops, four sub- 
marines, one minelayer, seven torpedo boats and two patrol boats. 


Turkey.—The battle-cruiser Yavouz Sultan Selim (1912) (ex- 
Goeben), 22,784 tons, 27 knots; armament: ten 11-in., ten 5-9-in., eight 
8-5-in., four 1-5-in. p.p., 2 M., 1 L., four submerged 19-7-in. torpedo 
tubes. Light cruisers: Hamidieh (Elswick, 1904), 8,880 tons, speed 
22 knots; armament: two 5-9-in., six 8-in., eight 8-in. a.a., two 
18-in. torpedo tubes, seventy mines ; Medjidieh (Philadelphia, 1908), 
refitted 1927, 3,800 tons, speed 22 knots; armament: four 5:1-in., 
two 8-in. a.a.,4.m. Destroyers: Adatepe, Kocatepe (Ansaldo, Italy, 
1982), 1,810 tons, 43 knots, four 4-7-in., three 2-pr. a.a. guns, six 
21-in. tubes. Tinaztepe and Zafer (Cantiere Navale del Tirreno, 
Italy, 1982), 1,840 tons, 88 knots, four 4-7-in. guns, three 2-pr. a.a., 
six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Submarines: Ikindji-in-Uni and Birind- 
jiin- on (Fijenoord, Rotterdam, 1928), 483/556 tons, 183/93 knots, 
one 8-in., 1 M., six 18-in. torpedo tubes ; Dumlupinar (minelayer) 
(Monfalcone, 1989), 950 tons, 15 knots, 2, 400 H.P. surface, 1,200 tons, 
9} knots, 1,400 H.P. submerged, one 4-in. A.A., four torpedo tubes, 
forty mines; Sakarya (Montfalcone, 1982), 610 tons, 15 knots, 
1,500 H.P. surface, 940 tons, 94 knots, 1,100 H.P. submerged, one 
4-in., six 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Gur (Cadiz, 1980), 750/960 tons, 20/9 
knots, 2,800/1,000 H.P., one 4-in. gun, four 21-in. torpedo tubes ; 
Baitray (Kiel, 1939), 1,028 tons, 19 knots, 4,800 H.P. surface, one 4-in. 
gun, six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Three motor launches (1931), 32 tons, 
34 knots, one 3-in., two torpedoes, four motor launches, 11 knots, 2 m. 
Torpedo gunboats: Peikei-Shevket and Beru-i-Satwet (1906), 
840 tons, 22 knots, two 4-in., four 6-pr., three 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Minesweepers, three in number, 413 tons, three 8-in., two 8-pr., 14 
knots. Minelayer: Yardim (1913), 360 tons, 15 knots, twenty-five 
mines. Depot ships: Erkin, 9,400 tons gross, 124 knots; Torghud 
Reis, 9,842 tons. Building programme includes two 8,000-ton 
cruisers. Destroyers: Sultan Hisar, Demir Hisar, Mauvenet, Gayret, 
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1,870 tons, 35-5 knots, four 4°7-in. guns, eight 21-in. torpedo tubes. 
Submarines: Salidray, Atilay, Yildiray, 920/1,200 tons, 20/9 knots, 
4,800 H.P., one 4-in. gun, six 2l-in. torpedo tubes; Oruc Reis, 
Murap Reis, Ulucali Reis, Burak Reis, 624/856 tons, 1,200/780 H.P., 
18°7/8°4 knots, one 4-in. gun, nine 21-in. torpedo tubes. Minelayers: 
Atak, Dilgitch, 500 tons, 18 knots; Sivri Hisar, Yuzbashi Hakki, 
850 tons, 15 knots. 


Uruguay.—Torpedo-gunboat (training ship) Uruguay (1910), 
1,150 tons, 28 knots, two 4-7-in., four 8-in., six 1-pr., two 18-in. 
torpedo tubes. Surveying ship Capitan Miranda (1930), 516 tons, 
12 knots. Training ship: 18 de Julio, 680 tons, 12 knots. Three 
coastguard patrols boats: Paysandu, Salto, and Rio Negro, built in 
Italy, 1985, 150 tons, 1,150 H.P. (Diesel), 16 knots, two 8-in., two 
machine guns. Armed tugs: Vanguardia (1908), 95 tons, 12 knots, 
two 1-5-in. ; Corsario, 180 tons, 10 knots, two 1-5-in. 

Venezuela.— Old gunboats: Mariscal Sucre, 1,125 tons, 
18 knots, two 4-in., two 6-pr. ; General Salom (750 tons), one 8-in., 
four 6-pr., 12 knots ; Miranda (200 tons), Brion (150 tons). Armed 
tug José Felix Ribas, two 6-pr. Armed yacht Maracay. Mine- 
layers: General Soublette, General Urdaneya. A number of other 
craft are projected. 


Yugoslavia.—Submarines Hrabri and Nebojsca, completed 
at Armstrong’s 1928, displacement 870 tons surface, 1,146 tons sub- 
merged, speed 15 knots surface, 10 knots submerged, mount two 
4-in., six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Smeli and Osvetnik, completed at 
Nantes, 1929, displacement 570 tons surface, 797 tons submerged, 
speed 14-5 knots surface, 9-25 knots submerged, carry one 4-in., one 
2-pr. and six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Old cruiser Dalmacija (ex- 
German Niobe), refitted 1926, 2,870 tons, six 3-in., is used as a 
gunnery and general training ship. There are four ez-Austrian 
river monitors, Vardar, Drava, Sava, Morava, 400-530 tons, mounting 
two 4-7-in. and smaller guns; eight ez-Austrian 1.B.’s, 260 tons, 
28 knots, two 2-5-in.; two patrol boats, 86 tons; six minelayers 
(ex-German, 1918), 380-512 tons, 15 knots, two 3-9-in., forty mines ; 
five minesweepers, 120 tons, 9 knots; one minesweeper, 78 tons, 
17 knots ; one seaplane depot ship, Zmaj (built at Hamburg, 1929), 
1,870 tons, 15 knots. Training ship: Jadran (1931), 720 tons, 8 
knots ; two submarine depét ships (1895), and auxiliary craft. 

One flotilla leader, Dubrovnik, built at Yarrow’s, Scotstoun, com- 
pleted 1982, length 871 feet, displacement 1,880 tons, 42,000 8.H.P., 
speed 87 knots, carries four 5-5-in., two 8-4-in. a.a., six 1-5-in. a.a., 
two twin 2-pr., two triple 21-in. torpedo tubes and forty mines. 

M.T.B.’s: Two Thornycroft (1927), 15 tons, 40 knots, 1 M., two 
18-in. torpedo tubes, four depth charges. Eight built at Lursen 
(1986-37), 60 tons, 84 knots, one 1-5-in. a.a., two torpedo tubes. 

Destroyers: Beograd (Nantes, 1939), 1,190 tons, 88 knots, four 
4-7-in. guns, six 21-in. torpedo tubes; Zagreb and Ljubljana, build- 
ing at Split, similar. 

Flotilla leader, 1,875 tons, five 5:5-in. guns, ten 1°57-in. guns, two 
M.G., six 21-in. torpedo tubes, building at Split. 
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Great Britain—continued. 
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S. White 


Vickers 
(Parsons) 


Scotts 
Denny + 


Swan Hunter 


Vickers-Arm- 
strong 


Fairfields 


Stephen & Sons 


= 
| 
| 
| 


‘Thornycroft 
Camme!ll Laird 
Brown 


J. 8, White 


Parsons) Vickers: 
Armstrong 


Denny. 


Scotts. eal 
Hawthorn Lerlie | 


Swan Hunter 


Vickers-Arm- | 
stroug 
Thornycroft 


Fairfield .. 
Palmers 


oon aed 


Completed. 


1939 


1939 | 


1937 | 


1936 


1936 | 


1935 


1934 


Torpedo tubes: 1, = triple. 


Dimensions. 


Draught. | 


Standard 


Displacement. | 
Horse-Power, 


| 35 0 | 


$23 


323 


323 


329 | 383 


329 


oe Mee 190) 40,000 | 
| 


| 16290 40,000 | 
oe | ae | 1695 
j 1690 | 


2 jaz 34,000 


| 
56) 2 1340 34,000 


56 2 1335 | 31,000 
| | 


ve | 1815 


2 |)1850 36,000 


86 2 1375 | 36,000 


1375 | 36,000 | 


36 


36 


36 


Armament, 


4-Tin. 


| actin, 


6 4-Tip. guns 
7 smaller 


64-7 in, guns 
7 smaller 


4-7-in guns 
| 7 smalier 


447in. 
‘T smaller 


| “tan, 
| 2*5-in. M, 
|S emaller 


4 47-in, 
2*5-in, M.0, 
5 smaller, 


447-in, 
| 13-in, ALA, 
7 smaller 


ine 


2a. 
21° 


jar 


115 


M45 


)146 


Q. = quadruple, 


+ Damaged and beached. 
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His Dimensions. jy || ¢ 5 
3 Pane aeons us|Ba| & Be 
5 2 :2 2 IZE\ 4 & aE 
Name or Number. Built by. & |3e| .| 3 las 3 56 
g | Bs 2 BS] 36 e558 
3 gs | @ |a F s sox 
Ag | 4 a , 
Destrorers— Feet. | Feet. | Feet Tons. Knots, 
Javelin, etc., Classes— 
4 3 
sj ten | 
Boadicea .. ..| Hawthorn Leslie 
Boreas Palmers i931 | 323 | 322] 8¢ | 2| 1360 | 34,000) 363 
Brazen =a. 
Bullies 2. ¢| Swan, Hunter 
Acastta 5. 
Achates f] Brown. | 1330 
Acheron «| Thornycroft 1931 
ctive 
Antelope {, {| Hawthorn Lealte i930) 923 | 324 | & | 2 | 1950 | 34,000] 354 
Anthony .. } Scotts is30 
Ardent . 1930 
Arrow ..| Vickers-Armstr. 1930 
Thornycroft Type: | 
Amazon .. —..| Thornycroft |! 1957 | 323 | 31¢| 9 | 2| 1350 |39,600| 37 
Yarrow Type: 
Ambuecade..—.| Yarrow .. — «! 1927 | g2 | 31 | 8& | 2| 1170|33,000| 87 
Admiralty “S" Class : 
Saladin ++ «| Stephen 1919 
1919 
1918 | 
1919 
1919 
1922 /| 276 | 26) | 103 | 2| 905 |27,000| 36 
1919 
..| 1919 
+] 1918 
Chatham } | 192 
Admiralty “V" Class 
yanaless oo Beardmore 1919) 
enomous .. ..| Brown .. 1919] 
Verity Ha +e 1919 e 
Yolucteer Denny 1. “"} yeig/] 322 | 294 | 108] 2 | 1220} 27,000] 34 
Veteran .. ++| Brown ., ef 1919 
Wanderer :| Fairfield ++| 1919) 
Wren “3 :| Yarrow... ..| 1923 
Whitshed ..| Swan Hunter ..| 1919 
Wild Swan .. =! 3.8 wil ss] 1919 
itherington ..| J.S. White —-.| 1919) 
Wivern Pe: <s a 1919)| 312 295 | 10% | 2 | 1120 | 27,000) 34 
Wolverine .. om yoo 1920 
Worcester .. +.) ue 1922 
‘Swan Hunter 
Whitebal .. ../(Qranam 1925, 
Walpole . ++| Doxford 1918) 
+Whitley ” 1918 
+Wryneck Palmer 1918) 312 29) | 103] 2/| 1100 | 27,000) 34 
Windsor ++| Scott .. 1918 
vee « wi ow jn beets 1918 
yesex 4, we - Leslie 1918 
+Winchester 5 White isis} 312 | 293 | 10-7] 2| 1100 | 27,000) 34 
tWolfbound.. —..| Fairfield 1918 
{Westminster % * 1918) 
Wesients ame = Denny ee 1918 
Wakeful ..| Brown .. 1917 
Walker :.| Denny .. igis\} 312 | 29: | 10-7] 2 1100 | 27,000| 34 
Warwick +| Haw. Leslie 1918 
Watchman :.| Brown .. 1918 
Whirlwind :| Swan, Hunter 1918 
Winchelsea «.| JS. White 1918 | 
Vanessa :| Beardmore 1918 
+Vanity ” =| 1918 | 
Vidette Stephen ++) 1918 | 
tVivien ..| Yarrow 1918 | 
| | 


| 
| Armament. 
| 


44-7-in,, 2 2-pr. 
1, 4 Le 


44-7 in, 2 2-pr.,,| 
lm.,4L, 


44°7-in., 2 2-pr. 
1M 4t. 


3 4in., 1 2-pr, 
1M, 4. 


447in, 
2 2-pr., 
1M, 4b. 


4 4in., 1 2-pr., 
IM, 4b. 


4 4-in., 1 2-ptey 
1m, 4 1. 


| Torpedo Tubes. 


2b. 
21” 


a7, 
21° 


140 


120 


Torpedo tubes: v.—double. 7, = riple. 
+ Escort Vessels and armed with 4 Tio guns. 
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Dimensions. g| és : is 
Name or Ni i Re 36| 2 i j : les 
jame or Number, Built by. z 3 2 x E 5 g q ® é § FR as 
Bf) g 12 elds] § igef)  § EE 
33 £ =z B?s & pS 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. ‘Tons. | Knots. ' 
Valentine .. | C Laird w) isit ie a : 4 4in,l ape, | 27 {190 
tValorous .. —..| Denny .. —-.|_ 1917 ;: | oo lw, 4a 
vi late Van-| Beardmore ..| 1918 | | ! 4 4-4, 1 2-pr., |{1 7 
pone ba i i ets a 3 {is. 
. Pres 
Avs “ Brown ‘| | (¢ wake 
fanquisher mee 312 | 29% | 10g | 2| 1090} 27,000) 34 27. 
vee i Dexioed 12.,1D, 
Velox salzaah : 4cin, 
enetin. «=... Fairfeld 12-pr., Jan 
+Verdan we «| Haw. Leslie .. | 1M, 4b 
| 
Abelard Sleep : Wes : 1 r,t D.|120 
es oo ..| Stephen oe 
1Vinlera il} swan Hunter ! 4 44in., ar. 
Vivacious (> :.| Yarrow i 1 >pr., fe 
Vortigen .. ..| J. 8. White t t 1M, 4b. ee 
\ | : 
Vv" Classe =: 
nycroft ' 
Witeh +-|(Devongort } ue sia | 30g | 10-9 | 2| 1140 |30,000 | 35 haar rats ar. {80 
Wishart. Thornyoroft ..| 1920] 0 
‘Woolston es ; : 
fora A ee ris | az | 20g | roe] 2 | 1220] 0,000] a8 [P45 PH Lae, frao 
Viscount ” 
Admiralty “R" Class; ; * 
Skate «| Brown... | 1917 376) 263 | 107] 2] 900/27,000) 36 ee Aen 


Torpedo tubes: D. =double, 7, treble, 
+ Escort Vessels and armed with 4 4-In. gans. 


Susmannes. 
; ol : Ele 
j Dimensions. 5 2 : g 2 $ 
= = q ° 5 as 
Name or : : & 
Naraber, | Where Built. a|¢ z F z é g F EE Armament. z 3s 
6 | a3 & |S] 6 g= 
o/8|*%) 2 |e| a] # g |e 
pe Feet. | Feet. | Feet. ‘Tons. note. 
Unity Clase 540 615 1g 
Unity. ++ |} viekers .. | 1988 | 180 | 161] 120] ..| 735 | gap | io | 2smallguns | 6 | 27 
Triton Class 
Tetrach .. | Vickers Bldg. 1,000 
Talisman .. | Cammell Laird Blast oe. aie ~~ | |e . - in. 
Torbay . | Chatham Bldg. 1,575 
Triton.. .. | Vickers-Arm- | 1938 


205 | 26¢ | 12 | .. | 1090) 2500 | 15t | 14in gun | 6 | .. 


1,090 
Thames .. | Vickers Arm-}) aoge | 545 | 28 | ise | 2 | 2806 | Dore ut bi cal 6 | co 
Severn ickers- » 2emaller, 
Clyde .. ‘Armstrong{| 1985 | $45 | 28 | 18°7 | 2 55 Pg et oo 


t+ Foundered on trials but salved later. 
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SUBMARINES—continued. 

; Dimensions. B| & Sig Big 
are 3 |— |e] e | 2 | ay ESE 
jame 0! 2 ; =| _ Ar a iS 
Number. Woes Bulle A S: | =) s| 2 2 EE more |g Bc 

8\/8|/ as] is| 2] &\3 

I a |2 q F 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. 
Vickers-Arm- . “ 1500| 3,300] 15 | 144 | 55 
Strong | 1988 | 289 | 20°8 | 13°8 3053 i.e | By |! 4it-Zemaller, o | 5 
Chatham 1937 
Vickers... | 1985 | 5513] 954 | 15 | 2 | 1520] 3,900 | 152 | 14-in.,2smaller| 6 | 55 
Scott’s 2,157 | 1,630 | 82 
Chatham 
15 
Jonatham .. | 1937 \208-7| 24 | 105 | 2 | 970 190 | 3B 
1938 x 
Gammell Laird) ja36 
scott's +» | 1938 13: 3-in., 
Cammell Laird | 1935 §| 209-7| 24 | 10's | 2 | Goo | 1950 Be Tamaller | 6 | 40 
Chatham .. ieee 
++ | Cammell Laird | j934 
Sturgeon .. 4 P 640 | 1,550 | 132 
Sworiish 1.) Chatham .. 19831) 202.5] 24 | 105 | 2 | 957 | F'300 | 10 
! | 
aye vane 1932 
inbow .. | Chatham 1,475 
Regent Vickers-Arm- | 13)) 200 | 20°8 | 18°8| 2 | 9'o35 
Rover. strong 1931 * 
4,400 | 174 
Parthian Class: 1,320| 9 2smaller | 8 | 53 
Parthian. ++ | Chatham 1981 
1,475 
Proteus Vickers-Arm- i . 5 
Pannare strong =. |}1980 |7200 | 20's | 187 2,040 
Phenix Cammell Laird) 1931 
| | 
Odin Class | 
Odin Chatham 1929 
gums ::| gears | 18 oo | ae 
eardmore , 1,475 | 4,4 
Osiris Vickers 2834 |20°8 | 13'7 > | 14-in., 2 Lewis) 8 | 53 
Oswald Viekers |) 1020 : 2,038 | 1,330 | ~9 
Otus Vickers . ] 
Oberon Class ; 15 
Oberon Chatham 1927 | 270 28 | 132 9 | 14-in,, 2 Lewis 53 
15; 
Otway —.. | Vickers 1927 | 275 | 277 | 13°83 18h 14-in., 2 Lewis 53 
Vickers 760 | 2,400 | 174 
Vickers east | 234 | 11-7 £00] 2,400 |e i 
Vickers # | 234 Toso | Teo | 10¢ | 14-tn.,1 Lewis) 4| 41 
Hi Class: i 
H50 . Beardmore .. |1920 
Hig Beardmore .. [1919 | 
H44 Armstrong .. |1920 
H43 Armstrong .. |L919 
H34 Cammell Laird}/1919 >| 171 | 15-75 | 125 | 2 | 410 480 | 13. 1 Lewis 
H33 Cammell Laird|1919 500 | 320 | 10% 4| 23 
132 Vickers —.. [1919 | 
H31 Vickers 1919 | | 
H28 Vickers 1918, | | 


-: Minelaying submarines. 
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es az 2 _S100rs 
2 A “ae 
4\ él e £ « = i 
i= ° 3. x} 
vy Maker of < 
Name. i i i 3 Where built.| yrachinery. 3 # Armament. | > 
€\"a| a & as ag i 8 
a 8/| & 8 E/8 
re ‘tt tns.|ftins.| ft.tos.|— ra 
Fast Escorts: 
Atherstone { Cammell Cammell 
Berkeley . |S °° Laird Laird 
Cattistock | 
Cleveland. is Yarrow Yarrow 
Seliato aif Vick 
nn ickers 
Exmoor $ ms ‘Walker Parsons 
oe {] .. J. Brown | J. Brown 
Hambledon Bldg! 
Holderness Swan Wallsend 
Mendi; Pan one Hunter Slipway 
Meynel ° 
Bevebler ob | cs Scotts Scotts 
ee own |t J.8, White | 3.8. White 
eynedale: $1 225 | eb [lane Were .. | Stephens | Stephens 
Convoy 
Escorts: 
BE {fszso] | | ~ | camo firemen [sigan |e | | Seda 
Egret . J.8. White | J.8. White | 1937 | 1988 
Auckland $|/1200| 282 |876] 8 4| 3,600 | Denny Denny 1987 | 1938 |8 4-in.,6smaller) 194 
Pelican Thornycroft | Thornycroft | 1988 | 1939 
Swan 1250] .. ee «+ | 4,800 | Yarrow Yarrow 1989 | Bldg. | 6 4-in. Ha. 198 
Flamingo 10 smaller 
Cont 
“Sloope : 
tEnchantress | 1085| 282 |870/ 8 6| 3,300| J. Brown | J. Brown 1984 | 1985 | 4 4°7-in, guns | 18% | 125 
and 2 on deposit 
*Btork . . | 1100 Denny 1986 |) 647-in, guns| 182] «= 
hose 870| 8 6| 3,800 Denny ae } Ft ee a 
Bittern —. | 1190 J.8. White | J.g. White | 1938 | 1988 65 smaller 
Coastal 
Sloope : 
Kingfisher) | 510 a4 266| 6 6/ 8,600 | Fairfeld | Fairfela 1985 | 1986 20 | 
DP. 
Baten we] oae | ae | ae | oe |pStephen | stephen w | 1996 |] 29 | 60 
Idrak tn. 
Sheldrake, \| 580 | 784, (266) 6 6| 8,000 |{Thornycroft| Thornycroft | .. | 1987 Semaler | 20 | .. 
wi Alo fe fo fe .. | Yarrow Yarrow .-_ | 1988 20 | .. 
mot 
Pintall sso] .. |. |. |. fDenay Denny 1939 
8] ater, J.8. Whiee | 5.8, white 
art 
helt: Bevoupert }:08s 1984 jlo y-7in. guns. 
wes if 
Tree HOD, /:2005) | B80) (22.0116. Pevonport J. 8. White | 1935 ual 12 smaller 
Londond'ry Chatham 1984) 1088)) 163 |100 
Devonport i 
00 oe alert i ns (Devenbort } Thornycroft | 1986 | Bldg. | Rooms 
12 smaller 
- * : J. Brown J. Brown 
815 | 246 |886) 7 8 1,770 ; 1984 wou | 2 hin. } 
)}Thornyoroft Thornycroft | 5 smaller 17 | 80 
re Hamilton | Beardmore 1986 | 1085 2 his. 
} 816 | 246 |88 6| 7 7 | 2,000 | 5.8. White | J.8. White | 1935 | 1036 i 9 smaller 17 | 80 
Ma 1 1937| 2 4-in. Soin ers 
oe . . oo }Devonport 936 joe Sinine 
1987 
« |}Wim, Gray aS 1987 | 1988 se Mes 


“¢ Will be employed as surveying vessels and will 1 small gun only. 
1 In add! addition Ito oy fer normal duties Enchantress “will be made available for occasional use by the Board of Admiralty. 
+ Attached to ‘Sew 2 Zealand Division. 
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SLOOPS—continued. 
3 a A ele 
a a a o q a yi 
& $8 | 68 3 2 Maker of H 33 5 | A 
Name, g a Ey Fe ; | Where Built.) stschinery. | £ i: Armament. | Sg 
B/SE|*E| 8 | & AS | 3 z\8 
a = cI &|8 
= — } 
ye ft. ins.|ft.ins.| ft. Ins. | 
Class—cont. oe 
Gossamer \| gi, Hamilton’s ate hen ing lites' | “Sd 3 
Leda . ic] isons, in. HA. 
Seagull }Devonport | _ Westaarti 5 smaller 
in 
Jason. | 889 \(o59 | 336] 7 0| 1,750 | Allsa Thornyeroft | 1937 | 1938 Ww 
Scott . . bp Caledon Parsons 
Bast on Beeatet | as | 
eVonpo! arclay Curle e 
Speedy. . | J, Hamilton | J, 8. White 1938 | 1939 See Oe 
Shoreham 
Claes : | | | 
Repeat Shore- | | 
ham Class 
Falmouth. | Hawthorn | 
aaiifora Devonport {| Leslie \ aie {982 2taime ad. || 199 
Weston -/) 1060 | 81 4/350| 8 3| 2,000 caw “SI” 164 | ** 
Dundee. B.T. | Chatham | Hawthorn } 1088 | 
(G.) Leslie 
Bideford . Devonport | J.8, White &| 1931 | 1931 
Devonport 
Rochester. \|chatham | J. 8. White & | 1982 | 1982 || 1 4-in,, 1 
1105 Chatham Anil. Ande 100 
Fowey 281 4/350| 8 0| 2,000 |(Devonport | J. 8. White & | 1930 | 1931 ‘4 pr. 163 | ** 
Pees, Devonport 8L. 
Shoreham , (G_) | Chatham | J. 8, White & | 1990 | 1981 || Fowey 3 J-in. 
Chatham 
| jas sinalles: guns) | 
Hastings 
Bastings D rt | De rt | 1930 | 1931 | 
gs: eVonpo: von pol 
Penzance . |} 1025 Devonport | Devonport | 1930 | 1931 
Folkestone Swan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 
1045|(2664| 341] 9 1| 2,000 |) Hunter Leslie 7 8% 
borough "| | P.T. ||Swan, Hawthorn, 1930 | 1930 Hi astings 2 
(G.) | Hunter Leslie 1b D etnalier 
| | | 
is | 
Bridgewater | Hawtho Hawth | 
| a rm a) orn 
Sandwich sel 2664|340| 8 6|2,000{| Leslie Leslie |}1928 | 1929 See | TER 
Tas smaller, Sand- 
| a7 | wich 11 smaller! 
Arabis Class: | 
Li-in., 
Lupint 1175 | 967 9| 336/12 0 | Simons Simons 1916 | 1916 | 1 2p 5, 16 ie 
Rosemary | Richardson | Blair 1915 | 1916 | 1 4-in., 2 2-pr. | 
Duck 2uM.,8L. 
Acacia Class : | 
Foxglove . | 1165 | 2626 3$30|12 6| 1,800 | Dunlop Dunlop 1916 | 
| recip. | Bremner | Bremner 


+ Converted to oil-burning. 
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Twm-Scraw Minesweerees, Rivek Gonsoats. 


3 x 7 q : eile 
5 e| sl] 4 z sa | 38 
ge S og 1s 
Name. Hy as | & | where put. Pression PE Armament. | 5 | 2 
HIE | 8 "| Aa | Ag B 
s a] a Ss 8 
a - q | &/8 
TWIx-ScREW | | 
Mu H 
SWEEPERS \ 
7 Harland & | Harland & 
Blackpool Wolff Wolff 
Bridlington | Denny Harland & 
Bape whites | 
Peterhead | Blyth (Hebburn) 
pores | Ailsa Thornycroft i ‘ 
Rothesay { " 
Tenby - Hamilton “A s: White abil 
‘romart; ' etro- a. Hl 
Dunbar” ' ] Blyth yickers 
Ilfracombe | Hamilton Thompson 
Llandudno - | Houston Co, | 
Ng! 
Ailsa Electric Co. 
Lobnitz Lobnitz ] 
Sidmouth i H 
Semoun Robb Plenty | 
Aberdare. | Ailsa 1918 | i 
Abingdon | \ Alea 
Albury. | Ailsa 1919 
Alresford i j Ailsa 1919 
Bagshot . i i Ardrossan 1910 
i Dry Dock 
by ciyde 8.B. Co. 1918 
Dundalk. Do. | 
Dunoon . Do. 
Fermoy Dundes S.B. 1919 
Fareham Dunlop, 1018 
Bremner 
Figin 710) 2810/287/ 9 0} 2,200(| Simons a916 16 | 73 
Saltash reelP- |) Murdock & 1919 
| | Murray 
Saltburn i Do. 
ctr \ Do. 1919 
' Lobnitz 1919 
Widnes Napier & 
Miller 1918 
Harrow Eltringham 
i 
Huntley Do. 1919 
Lydd | Fatrfeld 1919 
Stoke . ©. Rennold- | Shields Eng. 
son Co. } 1918 | 1918 
Pangbourne 1 ‘| Lobnits Lobnits 
675 | 2310/280| 9 0 1,800 | Simons Simons 1917 | 1017 | 1 Sin. aa 16 | 35 
Tecip. 
Biver Gox- 
BOATS. 
Scorpion 700 | 208. 9/348] 5 5| 4,500 | J. 8. White | White 1937 | 1938 |24-in.;13-7-in.| 17 | .. 
Robin. 226/150 |268| 8 0| ‘800 | Yarrow Yarrow 1934 | 1934 lowitzer, 128 | 35 
Dragonfl oP ee oh Th 1038 | Bldg. [2 Gin oT 
gonfly . 585 orny croft jornycroft Ig. |2 bein. ; 13-7-in.| 17 
Grasshopper }} 985 3,800 mois * 1939 | Bldg. lowitzer, 
10 smaller 
Sandpiper 185 | 1600/3808] 110) 600 | Thornycroft | Thornycroft | 1933 ; 1933 | 1 $7-#n. Howit-] 113 | 35 
bp. recip, zer, | 6-pr., 8 L. 
Moai: 585 Yarrow Yarrow Blag. din, 
Falcon . 372/ 1500] 288] 4 9] 2,250 | Yarrow Yarrow 1981 | 1981 | 15-7-in. Howit-/ 15 | 55 
Gannet G2, | 1927 | 1928)| “7? Pr» 814 
Petre! 910 | 185 0 290) 40 2.250 Yarrow Yarrow 1927 | 1927|| 9 sin, aa., }16 | 60 
Seamew. . i : 1928 | 1928{| 8 L. 
Teme eh 262 | 1680 270/ 40 1870 Do. Do. 1927 | 1927 }14 | 60 
CK 
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River GUNBOATS. 
aS 


Bei ces hes § g 312 
at |ie| 4 5 sq | ss Hy 
Name. BE i & | & | where butt, | Maker of 33 =| armamen. | & E 
53 | 85 E i achinery. | 25 | ae i ; 
aie} €|* | 3 3 i 
s (e ar 
River Gun- | 
BOATE—cons. 
Aphis. . Ailsa Allsa 1915 | 1915 | 26-in., 13-in |. 
Aa 1 £-pr. 
L. 
“Bee. . Do, Do, 1916 | 1916 | 1 3-. aa. 2] { 
Spr. 2 
L 
Cicala . . Barclay Barclay 1915 | 1916 | 2 6-in., 1 3-in, 
Curle Carle eh 1 2-pr., 
Cockchafer . Do. Do. 1915 | 1916 | 2 6-in., as 
aA. 8b. 
Cricket . Do. Do. 1915 ie 2 6-in., 1 Saal 
4.4, 1 2-pr., 
Gost . .}| 625/2376/860/ 4 6 2,000(] Lobnits | Lobnits 1915 | 1915)} SL. 14 |)85 
recip. 
Ladybird. e Do, Do. 1915 | 1016 | 26-in., 1 3-in, 
ahs 1 2-pr., 
Mantes . Sunderland | N.E. Marine | 1016 | 1915 | 26-in., 1 3-in, 
8.B. Aas lpr 
Moth . Deo. Do. 1015 | 1916,| 2 g-in., 1 3-in. 
\ ak, 1 £-pr., 
Scarab . Wood, Skin- Do. 1915 | 1915’) 8 
per 
Tarantula. Do. Do. 1915 | 1016 | 1 6-in., 3 3-in,| 
A.A, 1 2-pr, 
8L. 
s 
3 Z g Fuel. 
8 
Ni . S 
Name or Number. | Where Built. i i & \com 
E Elon 
Knots. Tors. 
Froritta Leapers— 
Cergantes (oe Spanta 
Juan de Garay (ez- ena ..| 1925 | 818 | 31g | 103 | 2| 1622 |42,000 4} triple! — | 
‘Alcala| ai-In. 
5.8. White, | 1828 = 
: * | 19291 886 | 31-8 | 124 | 2| 1466 {45,000 , 2 trtple| 160 | — 
} tones 1929 . ain. 700 
1911 | 88-7} 374 | 10 | 2| 972 |28,000| 33 ain, | 4 |200| 230 
“| goetes. Sf agit ame | ans] 20 |. | soe fasoe | ere] f 29% | 0409) 5 
{| 5. Brown ..| 1997] sao | as | og | .. | 1350 [34,000 | ase | $472 | 28 | laa 
H 44-710, 
} sii lsat | 323 | 38 | 8% | .. | 1980 [34,000 | 35% Semaler | at-in, | 160 750 
{ Vicker, row! 1937 | 928 | 83 | 9g | .. | 1350 /34,000 | ase | $47 Jno | 42, | isola 
SenteFe .. .. 1931 
Salta... | Taranto ../ 1932 | 2264 | 214 13 | 2] 850 | 3,000] 17°58 | 1 47-in, 8 ayr 
Santlago del Estero 1933 1080 | 7,300 | 9 | 1 apr. a.a. 21-{p. 
* Converted to oll-burning, 1927, at Buenos Aires. + Converted to ofl-burning at Buenos Aires. 


Torpedo tubes ; Q=quadruple. 
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Brasil. 
a 8 2 | ao lrue. 
3 E ; 5 é |8 
Name or Namber. | Where Built. g i i g 5 | coat 
4 | & E E bon 
4 2 a é& |8 
Dastrorers— Tons. Knots. hes ac) Ts Tone, 
Tiguaribe *1}| Thomnycroft..| Bldg. ! 
Sinay r}} 5.8. White ..] 1989 | 4322 | 38 | 8 3| 2 | 1375 | 34,000) 5-5 eee a. 150] .. 
Japora Sy] Vickers 
Jara n} ‘{issrow) Blag. 
reen! oe St. . 
Marcilio 5 \ Riode | Bldg. | S368 | 24g | 9 10] 2| 1500 | 48,000) ges | Sin. | 18 Jia! .. 
Maris E. Barres .. Janeiro a email, og 
Plabuy .. .. .. 1908 
Matto Grosso 1.1 1908 21 
Parahybe.. ares 1909 240 e S (ati- | 2 4-io, 4 2 140 
Rio Grande dei Norte| 7 Y8TW --| 1909 | Ppp, | S| 75] 2] $60 | 8,000) gay |” sore | neta. | 7 | = 
Santa Catharina. 1909 lon trials) 
Sergipe .. .. 1909 
Marauhao (ez- Por alae: 34-in, |2dble. = 
Bayete Thornycroft..] 1913 | 265-3] 26-5 | 10 | 2/934 |22.500| 31 T apr! | atin: | ++ | apo 
SusMARINEs— a 
1450 | 4 400 185 14-In. ala. ; 6 a 
Humayta ....{{GPOrit iat] 1927] 282 | 25-6| 4 | 2 | tees | 2,200 | “To” 4 lcatceomineal at-in| 88 | F408 
Tamoya.. .. 5 620 | 1350 4 
pezia —=l\oa | + issin, | 6 | ss]. 
Tymbira” (Gneadoy | 37] tore] ar | ag] .. | G06] BOG |G facas, | atta, | 
i 
Chile. 
————————— 
Dimensions. mH : 
5 Pe eee # | £ 4 5 Z| Foe. 
4 Pe if 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 2 | ¢§ zg 48 j & | g 
g | EE: % gs i & | Coat 
4 Sk Zz # OW 
g E | FI ies e {8 
rr Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| | Tons. Knots. ‘ lone. 
Destrormns— 
en? Thornycroft’s| 1928 300 29 9 2 | 1090 |28,000 35 3 47-in., 2 triple|130. 
1s-in.’ | atin. 
“Lyne! e 1912 | 320 é a 427 
‘Almirante Condel White... .. 1913 | p.p. 82°6 | liek 3 | 1850 |80,000 31 6 4-In. 4M. fete: 190 a 
SUBMARINES— 
Capitan Thompson 1929 
Almirante Simpeon || Vickers Arm-| 19295! 975 | oes | 14-8 Ayer LES ih ak ‘iin A = 
wiccnn’s’ 275 2 | 1990 | 1300 D) a 84 | 200 
Capitan O’Brien .. 8 1928 | 21-In, 
H1, Gualeola.. .. 
H 2, Tequalda.. oa F 7 
H3, Rucumilla ..) \ Fore River, ewes - 55 | 4K 3 | 4 jal= 
H 4, Cuale Ub pe roeseas Sef 19¥S R808. ARETE 9888 Pee eagel|) ap Vedas ts 
HS. Quidora 1) 2! i 1 
H6, Freda 1) 21) i 
| ! { t 


3 submarines are projected (no money voted) 
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Denmark. 
; oy 2 3 ; zl\s 
3 Dimensions. Ss. ; : 4 2 S Fuel, 
Py 
Name or 3 = 3s |st & a & 
fame or Where built. EH 4 A P FA Z E F| ; i | i Z és al 
a = S 
SS\2/4F [ale |e| = [88 
TorPEpo Boars, Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. Knots.| ‘Tons. 
First CLass— 
T4. Glentin .. 
T5. Hogen.. :: $) 1984 | 1989] 195 | 7:8 | 2| 285 | 6,000 27% 
mee Omen erry 1930 
be XEN... oe 
Tl. Dragen . 1020 } 198°9| 19°5 | 7-4 | 2] 281 | 6,000] 274 
T2. Hvalen oe 1930 
R4. Havkatten + 1919 | 
R5. Selen t eS Royal 1919 | 
R2. Makrelen ¢ Tots | | 15 
- a lent .. | | 
86. Narhvalen 1917 }| 126-3 /18-0| 9 | 2| 110 | 2,000 | 24-6¢.) 26-pra.a.| 2 | 24) — 
85. Havhesten 1917 1 in| 
S84. Séhunden * 1917 a 
82. Stdren * 1916 | 4) 
| 4 
: . i . 29 
PL. Hyalrossen ¢ 1913 | 148-2/16-9] 7-5/ 2 | 158 | 3,480 | 26-2¢.| 1 3-in., 1 a. 28 a4 | 2 
88. Sdrldderen* | Yarrow&Co, | 1911 | 1263/15 | 9 | 2|110 | 2,000| 24-8 |26-pr.a.a.| )}| 24 | 15 
| in. > 
Twoinnumber.. | Copenhagen | Bldg. | 279 | 27-4] 8 2/700 |21,000) 35 2 tin, Cee ee 
“Sin. | 21 
in. 
SUBMARINES— Royal 6 
Daphne. D1 .. a 305 | 900 | 13°4 | 1 3-in. aa.) 18| 25 | = 
Dryaden. D2! { ocupards BERG) || PAGE) 2G 1.82 380 | 400 | 7 | 1:78a. | in ie 
Flora. C3 oe . 5 = 
Bellona, c2 Sj), roro [155-7|15-7] 9 | 2] SOF] BOO |IRS | repr. $] ag) | = 
in. 
Rota.Clt .. ” om 
Galathea. "B12 -. | ” ae 181 | 450 | 13-5 . ES 
Triton, B10 S| iia | isss}is¢) 8 | 2) a5 | go | oe | TOPE | Bla] > 
Ran. BO .. «. ” 1915 in. 
Havkalem. ES .. ” 1937 
Havfruen. E2 .. Pn 1987 | 4is5-6 15-8! 9-4] 2 = oe 4 215in. | 43/20) .. 
Havmanden. El ns 1936 in. 
Havhornen on ” Bldg. | 
| | | 
© Used as minesweepers. + Used as patrol vessels. ¢ Rota bas one deck tube in addition. 
France. 
Dimensions. 2 . ¢ | 2 |ruet 
4: |= ; eal g E ; q 6lSlk 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 2 | 38 | . | & ze g i z i 6 i ey 
5 con 
4 2 i H z : eS i 8 | OW 
2 (-) = < & 8 
_ Evortna LEADERS — a try Pa ae c, ce 
Volta .. c. s+ ee e+ \Ch, de Bre-| 1986 |, Feet. | Feet.) Feot.} | Tons. \earitaa (aso 
tagne, Nantes| 1937 
Mogador... + Lorient... 854-in., | 10 
Nantes ASL | 4ul 15 2 | 2,884 | 92,000) 38 { 21°5-in, |21°7| 240) .. 
Lorient pia aa | in, 
Ch. de Fran 6 | 
Dunkerque | | 
Lorient... | 1934 | 
(Ch. de la 4344 | 39$ | 14 | 2 | 2,569| 74,000! 37 5 S-4-in., 9 | 220) — 
Mediterranée Terrible did { 41°6-in,  2U7 660 
Ch. de France () 194 45 knots on Ave in, 
Ch. Naval J trial, 
eae _|_Frangats Z ——— = 
Pe 
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France—continued. 
Dimensions. |. : : i 
ils diel) a Ea 
Name or Number. | Whee Built.| @ | 48 | ga | 3 Sele | & | ¥ F a 5 
P(E La Ee al eA e \tieise 
= 1 §& or 
é £ Fs] FS < é 8 | on 
Fiorina LeapERs— Feet. | Feet.| Feet. ‘Tons. Knots. ‘Tons. 
Contd. 
Vanquelin.. .. Dunkerque 
Kersaint .. - Nantes .. \ = 
Tarn ies Nantes aug | 0 | 16 | 9) aaa 6 
Maillié Bréze .. Penboet | 
Le Chevalier-Paul Havre... 
Dunkerane: 7 
avre.. + 5 5-4-in., 6 = 
St. Nazaire 423 | 40 | 14 | 3] 2,661 Ki sip. aca. 720) 30 
ae 5 S-4-in., 4 
‘Lertents. “2 az | 40 | 1s | 2] 2,402 ttsstavtata 220] = 
Reohowt . 
. Nazaire 
Bain., 6 = 
Dunkerque 427 39 15 2 | 2,436 i = 
Pee kcces 1b-in. Ava. 201] 0 
Lorient .. 
Lorient. 
St. Nazaire... 
Lorient Dy. 
St. Nazaire... 416 ste] Ie] 2 6 B'1-in. 206] — 
TL ID | dortent Dy. 530 
NID] Nantes“. | 
i 
DrstaorEns— j 
LiAventurier .. 
LOpinitre ; }) Bordeaux \ ne H 
Intrepide = 
Ue Temersire H LaSeyne . = 
0 Hi " 
Marseock. {| Lotre.. .. 363} | 363 | 10¢| 2 6 Sin, welds 
Lenequenet™ {| Gironde .. 
Gane me 
leuret + 
Le Coreaire -. | La Seyne 
Le Fibustier *. 
Forbin +. ++ | Havre.. 
Frondeur .. Loo | Caen 
Fougaeux .. ol. | Nantes 
Foudroyant TD I) | Bordeaux | 
"11 | Maritime 
So | Bordeaux 
a ee 361-7] 2-2 | 10-2] 2 
NEA Dunkerque 
L’Alcyon .. + Bordeaux .. 
Le Fortune .- 
Le Mars. 
La Palme .. 
La Railleuse 
Bourranque = .. 1935 
clone... se 
Mistral... Be 
Orage wet 
Ouragon .. 1994 
Simoun <. Tr [st Nasaire.. 
Strocco Rouen, .. | 2934 ies 
Tempéte .. Nantes’ :. | 1995 |) 47 | s3-0| 13-9] 2 sien 2 = 
Tramontane Bordeaux .. | 904 RSGriD AA: 300 
Tromhe 2 il] Harfteur 
Typhoo . .. | Bordeaux ., | 1925 
Tornade . . .. | Bordeaux .. 1925, 
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France—continued. 
i Denes fe Bl Beat Z s E Irae 
| soe aa 5 
Name or Number. | Where Built. al eae He i i i i a i Coal 
on 
a | 82/9 | 2 Be] & f | E 
ag E aie] | * Lele 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet.| | Tons. Knots. [rene 
DgstRoyERS—Contd. | 
Vago. -- 
Tpstcpiesait” | Nantes .. | Bldg. | 2953 | 30} | 8% | 2/994 [28,000 | 34 | 43-9-in. 4 
Le Faroucbe 
Re | | 
Fa Nantes... 
: | = Bldg | 295} | 30) | 83 | 2| 994 [28,000 | a4 | 439-in 4 
t | e | 
Lesavoyard . f) Ea Seyne .. | 
| 
Tonrxpo Boats— | | | | 
La Melpoméne ..) | | | | | 
moma * \ Nantes .. | 1935 | | 
L'lphigénle |. | | 
Dent ee a oo deat eed iieer | | 23-04 at = 
mclier 4. we ee rait .. | 1937 eee A | 3 “9-in., a ee 
La Bayonnaise “! .. | Bordeaux :: | 1936/| 264° | 26-0 | 9-2) 2| 610 22,000 | 34-5 lfpgbareree br cS 
La Poursuivante .. | Dunkerque | | | 
La Cordeliere +» | Normand .. | 1936 
L'Incomprise :. | Le trait :. | 1937 | 
Branle-Bas., .. .. | Normand ., | 1937}, | | | 
Baliste.. 2... .. | lunkerque | 1937’, | | 
| 


Surf, | Surf. | Surf. 


Cruiser SuBMARINES— Bub. | Sub. | Sup. 
Surcouf.. .. .. «. | Cherbourg.. | 1929 | 361 | 29°5 | 23§ | 2/| 2880| 7600| 18 28-in, 14 | 150) .. 
oo | Baoo| Tr | 21°5-in. | 21-in 
Ist CLASS SUBMARINES AA, 
Réunion .. .. 
Goadeloupe.. .. ve 16¢5 | 12,000) 21° 
La Martinique .. Bag. | 3253 | 273] 14 | 2] 3i09| — | — | 18°@in, we feeder 
Roland Morillot Cherbourg .. 
* Cherbourg... 


Jeberbourg .. tees | 
Yrest | 1038 


= | 
|} teine’® | 193s (| soa-e | ax | 16 | 2| 1872 | go00 | 18 eee.) ay es) 43 
2. | Cherbourg :: | 1932 2060 | “2000 | “To | 16-in. a.a. 
++ | Cherbourg.. | 1933 
++ | Brest... | 1933 
Brest w+ | 1932 
Loire 


3. | Cherbourg: | 1931 
++ | Caen .. 4. 


+. | LaSeyne .. | }1930 | 


+. | St. Nazaire ; 
1379 | 6000 | 17 | 13°%in,1 = 
sae ef W988] gone) at | 18 | a) ee eT ao | ei aca.| | 8 
oe it. Nazaire 1929 | | 
}] Nantes .. | f1930 | 
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France—continued. 
: Dimensions. = #4 : > | Z 
4s ll 2 Eee) Goleta 
Number and Name | Where Built. 3 ¢| |2¢ 5 ie kk a Coal 
#2 23) e2 | ¢ |45 i Oi 
4 as 2 5 LS 4 
cy = S 
1st Crass SusMARINES Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. ‘Knots.| ‘Tons, 
Ramen ves, vs 046 {| Brest... 
( 
| Lectent: ss CS wenee| cay: | te | <a: 3878: |, See | ar u jej= 
~ | Caen we oe 2060 2000 1 96 
il | St. Nazaire 
‘. | La Seyne 
|| Cherbourg. | 1928 | 302-8 | 27 | 16 2} 1884 | 6000 | 17/1 3-9-in. aa. wie 
1924) 2080 | 2000 TO |Li-pr. a.a, aa 
1925] 
Cherbourg .. | 1925 ei 
1924] 2 2900 | 16 
192i ea is | Teo | To [P8%tnaa 10 | oe | 
}) Toulon... | 1936 
2 1924] | 
Phoque.. .. .. i Breet 5 38/1 a9ng | | 
2np CLass SUBMARINES: | 
L'Aurore .. .. | Toulon .. | 
La Creole Havre .. | | | 
La Bayadere ¢] Hee Blag, i 
La Favorite i Le Trait if | 
L’Africaine 
LArtemise . | 
rgone Havre., 
L'Hermione |! ies 238°3| 20°3 | 19-3 | 2| S88 | S00 | 148 9 
L’Andromaque .. nwo | ia00 | 9 13-910, [21-7 | 43] |. 
Liarmide " Blig. 
L’Andmede Worme a 
La Clorinde 
La Corneille .. Nantes | | | 
L’Antigone | | | 
Pheonix a : Projd. | | 
Ceres .. .. Le Trait 1938 | 223.5 | 18°3 | 11-+g| 2 | 820 | 1800 | 14 9 
i 7 H 2) oS lee ls 1 3-in, 48 
Sree f Cherbourg .. | 1984 be nell is inal = 
javre =. | 1935 59 1300 | 14 
Worme 1. | 1985 {7 | Mt | 13 | 2) soy | Gasp | go [1 Sin, am.) ® a 
Dubigeon 1. | 1934 ell 
1932 | | ff 
Ch,Normand,| 1932 
Havre 1931 6 
Ch, Normand ie 10/30 a — en ee Bein, Ava /217 43 | 0 
Worms .. |! 999 Too | 9 Pee 
v Schneider 
PORE Le Trait .. | 1932 
Antioy Havre.. .. | 1932 
‘aul Schneider .. | 1930 | ‘ 
‘Amazone he Trait .. | 1982 /\ai¢/ 20 | 1s | 2| $6887} 1300 | 14 | ois gg. [atez | as 
Diane .. Havre.. .. | 1930 et | 1000 | 9-2 re 
Méduse eed | 157 
: Schneider .. | [988 | | | 
+ sl] Havre,. .. | 1928 || ares] 576 | 1200 | 14 7 | 
toe 1927 |) 0 || 8) Fee | Tooe | T |PHN AA. Lae) ao 
glee 1927 
. 1925 
i Schneider .. | 1926 |)204°5 | 21 | 1a-e| 2] 952 | 1250 | 14 |i gin ag, | aT 
. 1927 765 1000 9 ie MoAe 1 Blt | 40] «+ 
* 1927 ) 
+98) St. Nazaire 1935 | ta 648 | 1300 | 14 A 
sas Real ey j 0 fan fae | 2) Far | Gono | ve [tote a | 4 fs] .- 
| | 
Mixetayine = Sus- 
MARINES— 
Perle .. 1933 | 
Diamant 1933 | 1300 12 13-in., 5 40 
Rubis .. .. rs 1930 | ¢216°5) 23-3 | 18°35 | 2 | g00- | ~9 | 32mines |21°7 
Nautilus Toulon 1928 eal 7e06 
Saphir 1929 | 
Turquoise .. 1929 | | 
Emeraude Toulon .. | Bldg. | 
L'Agate 
LeCorail Toulon .. | Bldg. | 
L’Fscarboucle | | 


French submarines are divided into two classes, Ist class: All vessels of 900 tons and above in the surface condition, 
4nd class ; All smaller vessels, including the minelayers. 
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Germany. 
: : 3 pl]: 
; Dimensions. S Ss s od = 
's| § : & Z = |Fuel. 
= es! 8 a ele 
3 ; | 3 |Be < 3 eS 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 | 28 oy EM g ¢ © |Coal 
3 é 2 Bs] o & £ a 
83 £ Zz s < a on 
a a. | = & 6 
Desrnornns— “| Feet. | Feet. | Feet Tons.| Knots. Tons 
1 rec! Aas: 
Deuteche- 
e3 bi imiele Werke, puns 314 37 ot +» | 1625 | 40,000 36 6 5-in. 8 |252 ee 
% 4) Richard Beitzer Kiel 41°5-in,, 4M. Ke 
Z 5) Paul Jacobi .. 4 
% r Theodor Riedel 
7 lermann 
Germania- 
28)B Enostassiti Werft, 1935 | 374 | 37 | 93 | .. | 1625 | 40,000) 36 55-in, | 8 |252|) .. 
(3.8) Brave, Kiel 4vb-in. | 21 
Helnemann | ie 
(Z9) Wolfgang. a | = 
er | 
¢ % Hans | Lody .. 
rt von 
Arnim |} Peschimag, | \ioas | sta | sz | 94 | ., | 1625 | 40,000) 36 56.in, | 8 [252] .. 
Z 2 Erich Glogs | 416-in. | a1 
& 13) Erich Koellner | | in, 
Z14) Friedrich Ibn) 
Z 18) Erich Blohm & 
Steinbriock Voss 1935 | 374 | 37 | 9 | |, | 1626 | 40,000 36 5 5-in, 8 252) .. 
(Z 16) Friedrich Hamburg 416-in, | a1 
Eckoldt | in, 
Z 17 Diether von 1938 
Roeder | | 
Z18 Hans } 
10 Here 
19 Hermann Deschii a 
mana? Eremae fae 3864 | 38 | 9 |. [ren] .. 36 sin, | 8 B 
7, 20 Karl Galster te 
Z 21 Wilhelm ; 
Heidkam | 
Z 22 Anton Schmidt | | 
Z23-30 .. .. «| Projected .. ae. . : - +. | 1811 | | 
@lltis 1. we we 1927 | 
Shalt: ? “ ‘arial 1927 | | 
Tee os 08 [m8 
* a4ctein, | 6 l125 | — 
Shee ons | baven|) 99g |) 304 | 28 | 8f | 2] 800 | 25,000) 34 j Sp 1a Pj 
Some ee ee 1926 | (T-) 
re . on 1926 
= pbaoe aes Seed 1926 | | 3 4¢1-in - 
sKondor «=. - 1926 |rae7e | ata | 94 | 2 800 |24,000/ 38 He pts a am 
* Mowe 48 1926 } ., 
ze Germania 1911, he 
Beate es Works, \ asst | 25 [10 | 2) 760\ 16,000; 25 i2a-t-in.,7m.| 2| 85 | 140 
ene BS Kiel 1912 19°7 60 
ee hE | | ie 
Torrevo BoaTs— 6 
TAI 5. ie o> 7 Bldg. | 267 | 283 | 6t | ..| oo] ., F atin, | oy | .. | + 
11-in. | fy, 
1990 oe ss ratty, Projd,| .. jie swe] 3a. 606 a 
Kiaus voi Bevern’” | Stettin "| rsioj| 22 | 26 |10 | 2| 800/18,000| 26 |24-1-in.,2m. ne] | a0 
(ex-T. 190) | | oe 200 
SupMarmes— | | | 
U 1-6, 13-16 .. wotutaehe isn | | 
er 
U 4-13, 17-24. Germania | ? bg pon eo ee We 
Werft, Kiel =| = 7 fa 
CAE Sa 2: Decchimhge $1936 | 292g | 209] 153 | ..| m2] .. as 14in, | 6/40] .. 
U at-s2 .. .» | Deschimag, = 8 MW Py 
85-86) oo 4g. as preties - 1936 | 206g | 19 | 13 |../ 500! .. 16°5 1 8°6-n. a 36| «+ 
Werft, Kiel = 8 alee he 
U 31-44 .. Dechinst: ase | 20°6/135| 2| 740 | 3200 | 18 5 : ‘ae a |4o] .. 
ee in. 
W Krupp e Ms 517 | 2100 16 5 13°5-in, 5 
U 45-65 .. és: Germania’ ais | 19-7 | ager) 2) 2 | 70 7 1 Lepr. a 35 
n, 
U 56-63 .. Wore ila 1939 | 136-8 | 13 | 12-5] 2 | 260] 700 8 repr | gt] 23] .. 
eS in. 
Deschimag, : 740 | 3200 | 18°65 1éin, | 6 
U 6-8 ., 2 Bremen M6, [90:6 | 185) 9.) | a7 a 1 l-pr. at Ce 
Veen... Pestle ms [197] iar] 2] $2) ee | Dek | tae | tas] 
in. 
* Classified as torpedo boats in German official lists. + Length increased Bal curing alterations, 1929-30, 


by 


A large increase in the German Submarine Ln tararare Sale le 
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Name or Number. 


Where Built. 


Launched, 


Displacement. 
Torpedo Tube 


Trial Speed. 


Length. 
Horse-Power. 
Armament. 


(Extreme.) 


Di 


*Aetos, *Leon, 


KSTROYERS— 
ydra 
Conduriotis 
Spetsai 
Psara 
Thyella .. 
Sphendoni 
King Georges I. 
Queen Olga 


Niki... 
Aspis 


*Panther, *lerax 


Tonrevo Boats— 
Aretheusa 
Doris 

tAigl 
fAlkyoni ©; 
tPergamos | 
$Proussa zs 


tKios.. 
ikyutkos 


Kydonia 


SusmaRives— 


Kateonis .. 
Papanicolis 


Nereus 
Proteus 
Triton ces 
Glaucos .. .. 


* Reconstructed by Mesers. J. S. White & Co., Cowes, 1924-25. 
employed on police duties. 


Name or Xumber, 


} Yarrow 


Yar ow 


Stettin 


Fiume 


Caen 


F Maximum 
8 
3| 


Odero, Genoa 


| Stettin 
i (Vulcan) 


}Birkenbead 


(eanber ‘and| (T. y 


(Vulcan) 


Monfalcone 


Schneiders, 
Harfleur 

Ch. de la Loire, 

Nantes 


de la Loire, 
Nantes 


Sh. de France, 


bes, 


Where built. 


Torpedo Tul 


Horee-Power. 


Froru: 


D 


Falco... 
Premuda .. 


(e-German vite) 


Augusto Riboty 
Carlo Mirabello 
eeTROY ERS— 
Camicla Nera 
Ascafo .. .. 
Corassiere ., 


Aviere ., 
Artiglere 


Flume 


Ansaldo 


| Ofcro-Ternl 
Orlando } 


\Cant, Navall) 


Ancona 
(Cant. Navali)} 


5 | Fuel. 
Ss 
2 
& | Coal 
E | on 
° 
Tons. 
156 | 630 
ro | 80 
180 | 55 
70 | 90 
102 | = 
260 
we | 25 
25 | 21 
| 31 
30 . 
42 - 


{ Surrendered Austrian torpedo-boats 
2 destroyers and 2 submarines are projected. 


i Fuel, 
‘& | Coal 
8 
8 
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Italy—continued. 
Dimensions, |. : 7 2 a 
3/58 E q Z Z 2 |ruet. 
= 2 [Eels 8 at | 
Name ot Number. | Where Built. s| .|48 (feels r| Coal 
: 3 (Bs) 52 de @ | 
EF i g on 
a & 
Dastuorees—Contd, Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons, Knots, Tons 
Cartieri Dell’ . 
Ceetialere Tirreno  }/ 1938 | 350 | s3-4| 10-9 | 2 | 1620] 48,000/ 30 |, 4¢ tim | 8 |. | + 
eran Biva Trigoeo! serie 7 
G 1 Cartieri 6 
Beruagllere oe wevalt 1988 | 360 | 33-4 | 10-9 | 2| 1620 |48,000/ 39 {anin.| °° | °° 
Palering 
Focillere .. Cant 447i, | 6 | oe] oe 
Alpino .. .. Revallidt 1938 350 33-4 | 10-9 2 | 1620 | 48,000 39 4 1-5eln, aca, |22-in 
Cantiere 1937 sexi : 
faval del i 9-40. ot he 
fay toon | 267 | 26 | 7-9 | 2] 679] 19,000! 34 Fel aésin: 
lame 1937 
Anealdo, 3 3-9-In, 4 [oe] 
Gene } Bidg. | 267 | 26 | 7-9 | 2| 679/19,000/ 34 ry 18-in, 
Ansaldo, / i933 | 267 | 26 | 1-9 | 2] 619 /19,000/ 34 | 2%9tm. |) 4) |. 


9-! 4 
Noples | 1987 | 36t | 26 | 1-9 | 2] 619] 19,000/ 34 | S3%to. [tt 


4 6-7-in, ‘ 
Orlando, | 1936 | 343 | 333] 10 | 2| 1498 | 48,000] 29 rea ain ‘87 


carry mines 
Ansaldo 
. 33°9-in. 4 
tAnsned 19se | 267 | 37 | 7-6] 2} 682 / 19,000) 34 |e ras, | igin.| “+ | - 
Fiume 


a 33-0-In, 

Doone 7/1935) | aso | az | ra] 2} esa |is,o00] 3 | 6i-ein, 140 
Flume | 1935, Aa. guns 

Partenopel, | 1934 . a 33-9-in £54 |eedtes: 
Naples rasa 24 | a7 | 15) 2 | 638 | 19,000 6 1°5-in, a.a.| 
Fiume | 1934 


4 
Ancona | 1984 (/ 350 | saz] 18 | 2| 1449| 44,000; 38 
Apcona 1934 


Genoa 
- [here Sestri | 1930 


++ |U Posente 4 4-7-in. 6 =- 
++ |jCant, Navale| 1931 }| 318 | 32 | 9-5] 2] 1206] 44,000] 38 | aa. aa. |2i-tn. |'8° | 
{ di Tirreno, 21-5-in, a.a.| (T-) 
«+ |\Sestrt Levante) 1932 
Cantiert ap - 
£1] Partenopel, 46-7 in, 
a Naples. 1931 | 316 | 80-6] 10 | 2| 1220} 44,000; 38 | 4 a, aca, |2l-in. |'80 | off 
+ {{Qaarnaro Yard, 216-10, a.a.| (T.) 
ae 
a 1997 
+-(| | Ansaldo, | 1937 = 
sf] Genoa” oat | ise am 
ri Pee 1978 +] 307g] 30 | 9-5] 2 35,000} 36 
“UE Genoe }] teat ees 
- Genoa t 1937 
“4 poke Go. | i927 
. i Odero 1926 tan | — 
es Quanaro, fe 295 | 30°2| 95 | 2] 1088 [33,000 | 35 sao 
D. Manin 2, 12|[f Flame |] 1928 
Glosant Noses ‘ Naph e368 108 | 355 
jovanni Nicotera faples 1926 3 . ry 2 
Bettino Ricasoll lt (Pattison) + He 278-6 | 28°2) a-6| 2] 936 j36,000/ 98 | “ 
Quintino Sella: 1925 = 
Alessandro Poerlo .. Genoa 4 . 32 |p 6 4-In., 2 f} 18-in, |! | 35 
Gulleimo Pepe. f{{ cAncaldv) }| 194 | 379 | 26-3] 9-0/ 2] 844 [20,000 apr. ran (D) bes 
4 
Tnsidioeo.. .. ..| Naples ; go | S4tn 18-in, = 
__@Pattisony | 13 | 2394] 24-0] 8-4] 2] 840 h13,800 10 mines ony = its 
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Italy—continued. 
instore. bs g/ 8 2 |Fuel. 
3 a 81 8 3 s 
:s 3 |e 4 & @ 
Name or Number. | Where Built. | 4 & % le HE El coat 
S| ee i H lz ag i g Or 
43 = 
Duatecdeka Seale. Feet. | Feot. | Feet. Tons. Tons, 
Giuseppe Sirtori .. 1916 
*Vicenzo Orsini. 1917 z Set 
‘*Francesco Stoceo 1. fea ati] 24 | 9:0) 2) 669 |15,000 100 | 50 
*Giovanni Acerbi |: 1916 
E. Coens... 1918 
Giacomo Medici °: | 1917 
G. La Faring. :./ baer isis| 4 41n,, 2)| 4 . 
Nicola Fabrici 1917\| eave] aa | 7-9 | 2] 685 115,500 | 31-34 {sina} 18-tn,|100 | j56 
Angelo Bassini |, 1917 10 mines. J} (D.) 
Giacinto Carini :. 1917 
G. Le Masa .. 2) 1917 
Fratelil Cetroli Naples 


Antonio Mosto 2.) 1914] 239] 24 | 8-8] 2| 615 [14,500| 30 
Giuseppe Abbe <-)) Genoa 


Rowalino Pilo.. 1.5] (Odero) 


Cesare Rossarol, 1915 | 821$] 30°6 | 6°5 | 2] 744 |80,000 324 
cz-German por ..}| Hamburg 


*8{mone Schiaffino 

*Giuseppe Dezza .. 1914 } mss u 8°8| 2] 615 |13,600 30 
Giuseppe Missor! .. 1918 

ogden, Ac Chinotto 2g] Genes } 1921 

jen. Inotto .. 

sGen. A. Papa. ay 241j] 2 | 7-9} 2] 635 [18,000] 30 
*Gen. A.Cascino .. . 

Gen. M. Prestinari i 1992 


®Gen. C. Montanari 


Audace (ex-Japanese 
Kawakaze) .. ..| Yarrow .. | 1017] 287] 27-5 | 8°38 | 2] 628 /21,500| 34:5 


Aniimentoso, 
ex-German 8, 63 Schichan ., | 1915) 372] 37-3 | 7°56 | 2] 803 |18,000 25 


Solferino, Palesti } 
sear (ee | 8 2| ow | 2 
Je E 8-6 22, 7 
dardo, Calatafin, {cortand} a ag 72000 | 33-8 |)2 x, 344! (D,) 
Monzambano .. 


stealer ne Danubi as-oin. {| yg4n,jto2 | 10 
lazZz0 ewe nublus # 4 9-in. ° | 18-in. 
Monfaicone :. 1, |feecauseian}] (7) 214] 25-8] 8°2/ 2] 561 |a2,000/ 32 | § matter {| it 
gAlbatross =... | Orlando .. | 1934) 2313) 223] 6 2] 340] 4,000 | 24°5 betendie hein ue 

Wve z 
Insidioso =... | Pattison... | 1914] ,, Be -» | 2] 642 |15,000] 30 5 4-10, 4 


SusMaRInes— 


1461 | 4600 | _18 24-in., 14 
Monfalcone | Bldg. | 985 | a5-5 | 17°2| 2) = | = ao a@ucaca, [18-ind | oe 


M. Bianchi <> 2! 
L.Torellt 1.1. 
‘A. Malaspina |. 
M.F. Baracea * 
G. Marcont .. 
Lda Vinci *. 
‘A. Bagnolini.. 
R. Tarantini . 
Liuzti .. 

R. Giuliani 


Nent.. | 


1036 | 3600 18 2 4-in., 8 
La Spezia .. | Bldg. | 247} 226 | 188) 2) — | = | gee | gue ad, [atin] «| + 


-g| 2 asoo | 18 | a4tn, | 8 
Taranto .. | Blig.| 250| 23 | 13-8 =\>= ry 4u.aa. | 2-in| .- 


1937 

1938 

1938 

1938 
Adriatico .. |4 1938 | $3394! 23-5 | 15-5 | 2] 941) 3,000) 27 Pse-in aictn,|* se 
De: 


Marcello 
Barbarigo 
Veniero .. 
Provana.. 
Dandelo .. 
Morosint | 


1937 eS | BMA. 


1938 1 
1937 | 


Galvani (. | Tost .. .. | 1938 | 231-4] 223 | 133 | 2] 996] 3,000; —— 


‘signated torpedo boats in Italian official lists. } Submarine chaser. 
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Italy—continued. 
a - - 
Dimensions. q s 
gle etl ele | og [2 gin 
Name or Number. | Where Built. | © a: 2 HEes| = | aE $ i Coat 
q | Bel g gu/a2| # | 32 cod 
a | a3 ala < | 
s a A < iz 
Sonwantnzs—contd, Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots, ‘Tons, 
ua eee we 
7 \n =| Adriatico .. 
radam on | 
Ascianghi |) Orlando. | } 
Arun Ae Adriatico +1 : 
abue 
Bese” .. Teal coe i | 
i te 
Macalle .. Orlando .. | $1936 . 620] 1350 | 14 | 139im 1 6 | ao].. 
x bell Bs 197 21 a4 2 a a00° 6 an. 21-in. 
e 
farehelch | ac Tosi os .. | | 
Seire 3a ed | 
Tembien - | | 
Durbo .. !. Orlando ., || 1938 
Lafole .. .. 
peal err 
FR0sc, os! oa Aaviat : \ ere | 1350 | 14 13-9in. | 6 
fasig S22 driatico .. | 1996 | 206 | 29-6 | 10-5 | a| S16) SS | Sue. | ain. 40)| 3x 
Diaspro Se be 
emma .. 6. ‘Adriatico .. 620 | 1350 14 1 3°9-In, 6 
Berio 2212 atico yea | aor] ar jrea| a) 0) SO | Se we | at-in,| 40 
Corallo .. 1 
Malachite. 
Ambra. Orlando .. | 1936 197 | 2 | ra-a| 2| 620] 2380 | 4 | ra-sin |g | 
Tride.. saa | 800 | ab au. |a1in “ 
Atropot 8 18-941 
ros | 2880 | 17 in |g 
at we Tosl .. .. | 1937 | 2663 233 | 12$] 2 —|= T 2M.c, 21-in,| 60 | .. 
Calvit 3 
Fiosi tl... Spesia =... | 1935 | 278 | 25+5 | 13-2 1ss3| 4400 | _17 4 8 
Tomo! a ake 3 T aod | 8-75 FeTin: arin| °°} ° 
mante.. Tosi 
Smeraldo.. <2 |. striae 
Rubino & Topasio., | Fiume —.. 1,360 ri 
ZaMfiro & Amestista | Orlando ../ 41933 | 197] a1 | 12 | 2] S90) | It | 13ein | 6 
Sirena, Naiade, yeT | 800 | 8-4 au. fanin| “| °° 
Nerelde, Anfitrite, $| Monfalcone 
Galatea, Ondina 
Torrcelie Ferrarte'}] Ta -- | asse  aa14] 223] 19 | 2 tae lade] | 
Gene ts tt tj) Montatcone | rosa | 240) 235] 14] 2 23%in, Ph 
En (sit a8 oie, [24> = 
rhine,|t oe 
Pietro Micca+ .. | Taranto .. | 1935 | 296| 254 | 17-5 | 2 deme | ait.) °° 
Squalo, Narvalo, Cantiere N., | 
Delfino, ‘Tricheco } (ireting % }} 1990 | 229 | a9 | aes] a Te | atin) 6 | + 
rgonauta, Fisalia, ntiere N., = 
Medusa. ."j| ‘Triestino ”}) 1932 6 
pues Saati wi = roge (| 2828) 185| 18 | a 14éin, | atin, 2. | + 
s ni ex-Nauti-, 2m. 
wits) 8 Sapa. rai ‘Taranto 
torre Santarosa 
Giro enti Ansaldo ., | 1929 
1 Bandiera .. 
Elan nara s1}] Monfatcone | 1929}! 299/19 | 15-5 | 9 rete; || safe sel 3 
Settembrini .. 2M. i] 
Rugglero Settimo .-} voce F 
‘arant ai _ 
E, Fieramosca.. { Grea)” } 1930 | a77| or | see | 2 mace: a-in.| 66 | 
‘arant 1929) a 4 Rae 
(Tosi) | 3930}| 233] 186/14 | 2 Taine 2 orm) + | aT 
1927 
Spezia, 1928 6 
6/135] 2 1 3°9-in. in,| 66 
Kuno} 1938 287 | 25°6 4a. 16 mines! 21—!?- 40 
1927 6 - 
Montfaloone, | 1927 | 293 | 18-7 | 13-8 | 2 Loin. | an-in| 40 | 48 
Trieste 1928 acme 
- 1928 
1926, ‘i 
Taranto ..| 1927(] ans | a1- 1 In. = 
a a 3|a-6}is | 2 4 22D arin | 0 |= 
1928, - 13 in. aa 2 - 
Ansaldo | 1916 / 139-9) 18 | 11 3 7 ieee 19}(18-in) |. |e 
336 | 620 1 3-in. Aa.l) 4 Fail 
H 1, 2, 4, 6,8 Vickers .. | 1917 | 1603) 15°8 | 12 2) jee | “aa0 4 \ M., Hi, 4, pi8-in. 22) 18 
+ Minelayers. ‘About 14 submarines projected, 
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Japan. 
< Dimensions. is | s P i £ @ |Fae, 
4 | esl € é 5 3 &/s 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 | 28 z (28) & aE Coal 
a | gs # Es) 2] # or 
Piet) e) & 
3g i EP |a] = 
DxsTRoYERs + Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. | |Tons. 
First CLass— | ) 
Arashio .. Kawasaki .. | | a 
Oshio 3. Maizuru | | 
Mitsusbio” Fujinagat: | | 
‘Asagumo.. Kawasaki |. | | | 
Minegumo™ Fojinagata.. | 
eae Papengata:. |U83%| ase | 33 | 9 | 2 | 1500 |36,000/ 94 6s-in, |.,%, |200| .. 
Natsagumo . bo... 
Asashio .. . Maizura .. | 
‘rare... Maigurn *) 
: Maziuru 1, | 
Shiranubi | Uraga.. | | 
others . pet ' 
Yudachi | Sasebo | | 
Harusame Maizurn .. 
Samidare . Uraga as 
Umikaze - Maizuru <. | 1995 able ’ = 
Tasman Urea. ++ | bisas 836 | 31°8 | 9-1] 2 | 1368 | 37,000 Fr 2.0. ai-in. 200 4 
Susukaze .. Uraga.. 
Murasame T | Sasebo” 17 
Shigure .. «» | Uraga,. .. H 
Shiratzuya Tl | Sasebo” 11 | 
Hateushima . 2. | Uraga 1: 
Ariake ., TD | Kawasaki 2 
TORS: er 2 | Sisto” 271] 1888] sae | aa7 | s-8| 2| 1968 | 37,000] s4 | 65-In. 9 | 200) = 
) Urge a 
“T | Sasel : 1a 
1 | Sasebo , 
Fujinagata 
Maizura 
aaah sis Drags. Taag | ps7t-s| 34 | 10-7 | 2| 1100 }40,000] 34 | 661n,,2m. 15, 9 | 200 im 
Hibiki Maizuru 
Tkazuchi || Uraga.. 
Inazuma \ Fujinagata 
Sagiri ® Uraga 1929" | 
Asagiri Sasebo 1929 
Yugiri Maizura 1930 
Amagiri .. Tokyo 1930 | 
Shikinami Maizoru 1929 | 
Ayanami . Fujinagata | 1929 
Fubuki Maizuro .. | 1927 
aweyad Yokosuka .. | 19284) srs} 34 | 10-7] 2| 1700 | 40,000| 34 | 65-in., 2m. eet |= 
Murakumo Fujinagata | 1928 420 
Shinonome Sacebor «+ | = 
wae | | 1927 | 
Usugumo.. -. — }| jima (Tokyo) | 1927 
Shirakumo .. | Fag . | 1927 
Isonamt | Ui 1927 | 
Uranami LL | Sasel 1928 
Minadzuki | On 1936 
Fumiteuki I) Pojin 1926 
Nagatsuki To | Ishikawa,ime! 1926 | 
Kikudzuki "| Maizuru ”.. | 1926 | | | 
Mikadzuki ry | Sasebo.. 11 | 1926 
Mochidzuki S| Uraga’” 2. | 1927 || 599 Aves < 
Yudzuki ae: Fojinagata 1927, | bp. | 39 | 98] 2] 1815 /38,s00] 34 {4 ae! | atan,|48 | = 
. . ++ ee |1924, 26) red Pe "| 400 
[1 | tshfeawajiana | toa 
+» | Sasebo.. .. |1924, 25) 
. 1925 | } 1 
1925 i ! 
1924, 25, | 
1925 | | | | 
1924, 25) | | 
Kamikaze ‘ 
Nagasaki .. | 1922 |, 5; 
een bp. | 30 | e6| 2] taro} s9,600] sc £5 St}, f fies | — 
Matsukaze | Maidzura .. |1922-24 bed 
Hatakaze.. | | | 
Asanagi .. Fujinagata.. | 1924 | | 
| | 
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Japan—continued. 
Dimensions. ‘ f£)e 
5 ¢ g Pe] “ 
2 iS Ba A E d_. $ & | & |ruet. 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 | a BE g @ | 5y g 3 |= 
2 /88/ .| 2 /es) 2) ¢ | 32 z 
S yee) gag} Pee! & | 2 4 E | Goat 
3 e1glé a] # & Oi 
Destaorsss—contad, Feet. | Feet.|Feet.| | Tons. Knots. Tons, 
First CLass—contd, 
Sewakase. + | 
Okikase, Shimakase, 
Nadakase, Yukase, Nagasaki “| 1919-22) | | 
Hakase, Minekase 
Maidzuru .. 44-7-in a 
Namikase, 80) ocal! s +i] 6 = 
Numakase, Nokase, Mitsubishi bp,| 29°25] 9°] 2/1215 |38,500| 34 2M. AA. 3) 2) jn, [AO aa 
‘Fashikase, Shiokase, 1 i'rwasaki,” |{1926-22 
Hokase, Yakase, hte 7 
Akikase ae 
Seconp Crass— 
Wakatake .. 
Kuretake 1. f aaa 1922 
raakige so! $ 1922, 23| | 275 3 4-2-in..)| 4 = 
"| Ppp. | 28°5 | 83] 2] 820 }21,500 | s1-5 Gs A.A. J[21-in, |18 | 95 
1922-23) 
1923 
= 34-7in.,\| 6 92 
1916-18 big 25-3 1-9 2| 155 16,000] ais [4°43 18-in, 109 | = 
: 84-7in,)| 4 = 
1917-19 od 26 | 8 | 2] 770 |21,500] si-5 ew | Rae 00! 
- | ars. 34-7 in, 4 - 
c) tt | Uraga oa ey 26 ) 8 | 2) 770 |21,500/ 31-5 teat 2i-in,| 80 | 355 
Aol, Kiku = :. t Fujinagata, 
‘Teuta, Ashi, | Kawasaki 
| 
TORPEDO BoaTs- | 
Chidori. | 
Tom a SeTi . 
254 | 24 6 | 2! 527]! 7000 26 47 in, Aa oe ee 
Hatsukari ‘ ato, 
tRawrstgenl cs 5) ee cramakt << Manse: | sé 184 | 72] 1] 96 | 1200 a ea a 
Otari sees ee | Maizura | | 
Hyodori .. 2.1) | Isbikawa- 
Jima 
Hayabusa =... | Yokohama 
Kasasagi.. 2) 1) | Osaka 3 
Kari.. .. .. .. | Mitsubishi 1935 263 | 26 6} 2] 595 | 9000 28 lai in.| «| 2. 
Segi.. -. 2202. | Harima ! 
Hato 2. 2) 2) | Ishikawa- 
Jima | 
ijl, 0... | tient | 
Tama, | | | 
Further eight in No, | | | 
building. | 
| 
SuBmAanines— | | | 
LC cee ] | | 
169 Be Surf, | 
Ito .. as ‘Sub. 
Ai asiags 08s 8 sar) a7 | 13 | 2) MEO! Go00 | 20 | arin, |. 8 | 00 
Mgand Ita... == = 21-in, 
Tra and 175.2 o.f] Seb ny 7}] 1998 | | 
1S CY » Big} |. | |. | ABE 
Ie 2. 4. 4. ..)| Kawasaki .. 1935 5 1950 | 6000 uu 2 55h 4 | 60 
Weer SS 26 Sige 344} 299] 144] 2 0 | a - 55-m, | oy in, 
Kawarakl ../ 1984 | g9/ 30 | 15-7 | 2/2900] 6000 | 17 1 -fn. 6/60] .. 
Kawasaki .. 2500 | iso | | ' seaplane | 9,5). 


* Capsised in 1984 but bas been repaired and put into commission again, 


: t ex-Chinete Hu Ngo. 
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+ Fitted for minelaying. 


1 Carries small seeplane. 


Japan—continued. 
Dimensions. Z 4 £ Bile 
pm lilela| a 2S 
Name or Number. | Where Built 3 eel. 4 BE ay ® | coal 
a8: a5] § a | & 8 | or 
3 Ek s & 
ra Feet, | Feet. | Feet.| | Tons, Knots, | Tena, 
Suswagines—contd. ‘ I 
1931 | 3a1| 26-9 | 15-9 | 2 | 2638 | Sooo | 19 2 #-ini 6 | 10] +° 
2100 | 1800 r Lm. 21-in, 
1929 1635 | 6000 a =— 
12 | 320¢ | 25:7] 16 2 aa = 14°T-in. 6 | 86 |a55 
1929 2100 | 1800 Te ; 21-0, 265 
1929 . i 1955 | 6800 17 2 66-In. = 
320 | 30-2 | 15:7 | 2 6 |e 
Kawanakt <. | 1926 2460 | Te00 | 3 ets Sieg ba 
i 1998 1142 | 2400 4 
ae ay} ace} 14 | 2 2400 | 14 | 1 6-bin, | 4 “ 
Kawasak! 1928 {| 2798 | 24-6 1470 | 1200 “6 aaa a es 
1928 
Kore .. .. | 1937 
Kure .. .. | 1927") ' 
Kure... | 1920 j 
Sasebo .. | 1997 es 
Saeebo |. | 1928 \} ss1g} 26 | a6 | 2| 2685) 9000 | 22 latin. | 8 | 56 |= 
Sasebo 1929 2100 | 1800 | 7-9 a1-in. 255 
Yokosuka .. | 1979 
Yokusuka .. | 1928 
Kore ., .. | 1929 wide 
1316-in. | 4 
Kure .. .. | 19362 | 2393 | a2 | 10°6 | 2 | 700 18, alles 
Mitsabiani2, | 19355 | 72° mo is 1 Sia eal 
. 655 | 1200 3 i 4 pa 
Mitsubishi. | 197 | 243¢ | 20 [224] 2/2 | 2 | i Aa. | aain.| 4 | 7 
Mitsubishi.. | 1926 
Mitenbiubt.. | 1927 
Mitsubishi .. | 1927 988 | 2400 | 18 | 1 316-in |g = 
Miteubiahi.. | 1925 }} 260 | 4-2 | 12°¢ | 2 i359 | F555 | 10 Aedey 1M. | oy tn,| 47 | 76 
Mitsabieh!. . | 1925 
‘Mitaubiah! : : | 1924 
Mitsubishi: ; | 1923 
1924 1390 19 feed 
‘ 2 | 1890 | gooo | _19_ -tin. | 8 oe 
aes ~ 4} teas ao00 | ra0p | DTT Lanin,| © | 308 
‘awasaki ..| 1924 655 13 = 
Kewasakt .. | 1923 2) oo 2] af hee Le 
Sasedo  ., | 1923 1200 : 
Yokosuka ‘| 1924} [24-6 | 20-1] 12 | 2| 76] 2600 | 16 | 1 516m. | 4 | | — 
Sasabo | 1922 1000 | 7200 a8 LSpr. | 21-in 76 
Kure... .. | 1923 _ 889 | 2400 1 1 3°16-in. = 
wiesaig: |B |e) |S) eine | er | ae Jato 
i222 | Miteubteht!! | 1921 }/231-8] 23-6 | as | 2| 8938/2400 | 27 | asasim | g | | = 
ee ee | Miteubishi.. | 1920 Tosa | 1200 | 10-5 | ¥.4-.1 Spr. | 1¢-in, ie 
—_——— 
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Netherlands. 
3 Dimensions. 3 F H a £ 2 |Puet 
5 | 8 
Name or G > | SE a Cae:| 
Number, |Weerebutt.| € | ge] . | 2 #8 g ; FE Armament. | 9 | 2 |.) 
JG) a) 2] 28) 8] B| Flot 
Koes Pies IBN ey & 
Feet. | Feet, | Feet. Tons. Knots | \Tons 
Burgerhout | 1920 
6 as 
Rotterdam 1930)/321°5| 81 | 9°8 | 2 | 1816 |31,000| 94 ai- lize | =p 
Rotterdam | 1928 in. 
Flushing | 1926 
“Bverteen .. 1926 ‘ : 6 = 
“Piet Hein. \ notterdam it 821°5) 81 98 | 2 | 1316 | 31,000] 34 21-126 | 
“Kortenaer 1927, 1 seaplane in. 
Jer Cisse Ton 
PEDO BoaTs—| 
@ 18,16 and |(Scheldt_ }/ 191% lrge-5/ 17s | 0 | 1 | 150 | 2,600] 25 | 28-10. wrr| 2 | 42 
«. |UFYenoord 1914 ! i = 
4 
ZS... ., | Amsterdam|{12387/}201 | 204 | 6 | 2 | 277 | 6,500) 27 | 23-n., 2m, ne] 48 % 

264 4 
Z58 .. (Sepeiat } 1915 | 192 | 198 | 55 | 2 | sure, | 5.500) 27 | 28-in., 2m. Lig 48 2 

Sub. . 

\ ; 8 
Rotterdam tlioe3| 242 j21-6 | 125 | 2 | 770 [8200] 17] 1351p, of | 5 
EK 1,036 | 1,000 | 9 2 2-pr. in. 
EK } Fijenoord ~ es Teel Fs 
0 ’ : 966_| 5, az Bin, & 
0 }| Rotterdam | Bldg. | 265 | 246 | 126 |2 |ro95|-— | 9 21bin” | 21") 36 | .. 
° : 
© Ex .}| DeSchelde | Bldg. 
8 
Mepis Bldg. |(2543| 2 18 888_| 5,000} 20 | 18°-in. | 21- ‘ 
© Xxrv _ {j Rotterdam eat: 20k 2 | je05| | 0) oasin: fin | 7] 
O SEY, }] Rotterdam | Bldg. 
O XXVII_ | Wilton Bldg. 
Fijenoord 
ois pesebetde | 1931] 199 [187 [ars | 2 | 58 |1:900) 18 | er-sin. wa | et-| a2 
ou. Saal 700 | 600 | 3 in. “ 
is 878 | 3.200] 18 1 8°5-in. 5 
1936 4 878 | 8.200) 18 : f 
ie . | De Schelde 21 jes | 3s | 2 | 95 | “so |S 21-5-n, i 35|.. 
xm .. 13°5-In, = 
: 1924 | 218 8| 20-2 | 12-2 660 | 2,400) 15 17-7 = 
Ea a Fijenoord 1 2 gio | 735 | 1 maxim ae 81 ra 
O11... .. | Fifenoord | 1 22-pr. AA 5 
O10” 2. | Amsterd: 1925 | 179% | 18-7 |11g | 2 | 506} 900] 1299 xia? | 2l- - 
oo. 2: Flushing : ez | — | | tmaim in eal rd 
(ce Bein} 5 word /1503/ 15-8 | 23 | 2 | 864) $83) 18 | 1mexim 177] 96 | — 
Ba 434 | 820 | 35 in. 18 
tKX 1925 680 ‘ 

560 | 1,550] 4 1 3°5-in. 17°7- hasaed 
tKIX —..}| De Schelde | 19227) 210 /18:3 | 11-9 | 2 | 555 | “Gao 2 Laan 77 1 | 
tK VIII .. 1922 nen 

6 
TE VIL .. | Fifenoord | 1921 |177-2/16-8 {12-5 | 2 | 550)1,200) 15 | 18-In, ara} 81 | — 
630 | “600 | 6 | maxim = |'in, 76 


* Dutch East Indian Fleet, 
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Norway. 
Dimensions. m4 . h ] 
is Eig z i | Fee. 
A let & i 
Name or Number. | Where Built, ad Sy 
s BE j ER é i f — 
x cor 
Sa/d/2F | 2] 2 | * = lEl8 
pany ‘ Eads | ey ec (any De 
Tons. 
Dustrorers— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tone. Knote. 
2 Destroyers .. Horten .. | Bldg. | 819 | 32:9] 8-9 | 2] 1220 | 30,000] 34 * @ 21/120) .. 
= 21-67-in, | -tn, 
Ghcus Callen pary: :}| Flushing 5 4°T-in. 
Isaac Sweers .. } Rotterdam | Bide. | 318-8 | 33-8 | 10-2 | 2 | 1628 | 45,000| 36 4 Leto. ls 21/165) .. 
leurs preg 
Draug, Troll, Garm | Horten .. |:908-13| 226 | 28-5 | 8-3 | 2/640 | 7.800 | 37-0 63-in. [8 18) 71 | 98 
(Garm Draug bas | -in. =< 
8,000) 6 4°7-in. in 
Tonrrzpo Boats: er, 
First CLane— 4 18) oh 
Snogg, Stegg, Trygx | Horien 1s | 64 | 2} 250 | 8,500| 26 asin, [fo sl 
Storm, Brand = .. | Horten .. 16-0] 6-9 | 1] 100 | 3,100 | 31 au. 7 
Laks,Sild,Seel,Skrei | Horten .. 16°0 | 6-9] 1 | 100 | 1,160 | 21°8 au. 
Sletpner, Aegir  . 
Gyller'.. Horten —«- | 1986 \! 956-3 | 28-8 | @-9| 2/626 |12,500| 30 stein, | at} og) — 
Odin, Balder, Tor. oe | Fredrikstad | Blig. 1 1-6-in. a.a.| -in., 100 
8xooxp CLass— 
Klek. - vas, Kvik, n 
a Mane, vax ’| Fredrikstad | te9et li 4s] 1e-5] 6-0 1] 23 |e50-750) 19 20 au. uM} 
16 
Skarv, Telst .. .. 133 | 14°56 | 6°56 | 1/100 | 1,600) 25 2 Spr. 2 18} |'8 | 
f Horten —... [1906-7 { in 
Lom, Jo, Grib.. . unt | a5 | Be7 | 1] 72 | 2,100 | 23 ax. “|\16 jy 18 
Ravn, Orn... «. | Horten = .. | 1903] 113 | 145] 6-7) 1] 73 850 | 23 ax. 16 fF — 
16 
Kjell.. 4. .. «| Horton .. | 1912) 185 | 14:9] 6:4] 1] 100 1,800 | 25 23-pr. 19 | = 
SuaManinxs— i 
A234... .. «| Germania — {1909 to 4 : 7 146 | 900 | 14 3 18] 1» | —_ 
5 fel | 1913 }is3 2/157 | 8-9) 2) gaz 380 7 } - “-in.| 27 lige 
1,20 4. ee +. | Horten  .. | 1922 ars | 900 | 148 s 18) = 
B34 4. .. «. | Horten ., |1923-24)\167-3 | 17°56 | 10°58 | 2 | 1 Bla. al 
B66 1. 22 1) | Horten 2. | 1920 t we | sw | ww | a: 2 


© Employed as patrol ships, 
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Soviet Union. 


Some of the details given below are uncertain, 


A Dimensions, |. Z g a a 
z as ——|ke z 5 iy 1 j Fuel. 
Name or Number, | Where Built.) 2 | 2—| . | & ag 8 ¢ | $é g 4 
a |8e\ 9) 2 28] 2/6 | ge) & E | Coal 
Sa) 4/4 a| 5 E| 8| om 
Froriia Leapens— Feet. |Feet.| Feet.| | Tons. | Knote, " Tons. 
Leningrad .. «- = 1935 
Kharkov 3. - 1936 | 
Minsk sss = 1936 | 
rekop .. 2... an 5 S-1-in. | 21- 
Stalingrad) <>.) Bs bocca Ca Ke el ae me 3 We Bc 
Moscow .. 1... hal Bldg. 
Volochevka .. |! a | | 
Darrmorane— 3 | i 
lix Dzershinski | 4 4-in., 2 7-)| 12 
Ship & Eng. 7 = 
Petrovski oo % es 3 4 pr., 4 m.,(| 18- 
Hesemojat <. vo. Nio-} voit | 303 | 29°5 |10-5 | 2| 1326 | 29,000] 28 Eis carry} in, | 129] 350 
Shaumyan 80 mines }|(T.) 
6 4-in,,13- | 9 
cone std] Revel... | 1915 | 4-5 | aia | 9-7 | 2| 1980 | 32,100] 35 | poe Fre fr20 a 
mines (1) 
Karl Liebknecht ‘ 
Denes 1914 }} 321. | 31 | 9-25 | 2 | 1610 32,000 29 116} a6 
A. Zhdanov 1914 44in., 9 
Engels... Leningrad, . 1 Sein. aa) 18 
jin oo te » 2M, in. 
a ae hee vist] ais | a1 | 10 | 2] 1260/30,000) 28 || Bote Ct) 
Voikov <! A Re 
BS °) 350 
Fronze .. .. ., | Leningrad,, | 1914 | 336 | 31:1} 9-8 | 2] 1100} 23,000) 34 [4 4-in.,13-] 6 | 120] — 
in 4 ». \(D.) 350 
Shtorm .. 2, +. ¥ 2¢ins, | 9 
peal Rade * }1932 | 296 | 24 | 10 | 2] 700 |13,200/ 29 {3 5:n02. 1s-| 73]. 
Groza," “Metali, 40 mines. | in. 
Uragans”, Wiehe. 
Tagan, iche, oo 1 cb, 9 
Winga,’ Zyklon, 1933-35) 236 4 10 2| 700 | 13,200 29 Het | 7 
Grom, Vikur 40 mines | in. 
© Geerechtnak 241 
inski .. ., 4-in., 
Mite oc } ee 1934 | 250 az | .. | 3] 800 | 5,400} 20 aibeip. | o°'| oe 
Sohartiat 6 
= #8 » 1930- 1039 1 4-in., 1 
Garibaldiets . rs se Wieaee ae. [axel oe “ me | ade 
Karbonari .. i } en 1335 me. in. : 
Dekabrist . 3 
Narodovolects 1931 
‘Tasnogvardeets, , - 
p13 seat Ss . Bldg. Sia. aas | A 369 | a500| 15 | +in, 1] 5¢ 
omsomol +. . 4 +» 13318 | tyo00 | . ie 
Jee. oe 2 1318 | 3200 | —s 15m, 1m] fy" | 44 | WS 
avotoaion er ee 1931 
partakovets o | 
Bother ee. Z Bidg. | | 
35 in number Type 
MNase whee a Blig.| .. | os | .. |. | 20] .. a rivsin, | 2]. | 
30 in number Type 1935~ ae 
Schtsch .. .. ae 1937 | 200 | .. oo | oe} SOO} ., 1 1°5-in. | 
10innumber .. ee Bldg. ws | oe -+ [e+ | goo] .. $e tb 
ae 1936 ne o Pe ic ean (re es 24-in., 291] 8 
1800 ae 
| | 
4 
St. Petersb 1916- 3 na 650 2400 16 2 6-pr., 1 arf 
mee rere] ef ee | ee 790| o0| > mG. 1& | 33. | 7 
1918- 375 | 480 | 13 a = 
= ” 12a | 8° | 188) 28) +) GS] so | i 18-| 28 | 4y 
Politrabotrik | in, 
870 Ww 1},6 - 
55 (ex-British) .. he 1917 230 m4 13 2| ies Ta 2i-| 40 
in. 


There are about thirty-five destroyers and torpedo-boats completed from 1895 to 1919 of very litte I any fighting value, 
Many of the above vessels are known to be practically useless until very extensively repaired and refitted. 
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Spain. 
z Dimensions, : a Bie 
wh 3 Fz ME E A i g [Fee 
Name or Number. Bae 2 142 Pa; a e |8 
4 | BE] g a5 i i B |G lcom 
84 a Ss Oil 
4 : E 
Fcerick Leapeas< Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots, | |Toue, 
Gravina .. .. i | 
Eeciuo . se 
Ciscar ost 1934 i 
Jorge Juan... ee 
Ulloa. 
Almirante Valdés. . bed 
» — Antequeral . 5 4-T-In, 6 
» Miranda \) Cartagena ..) 1931 | ba,5/ 51-7 | 10-6 | 2! 1586 |42,000| 36 |{13-in. a.a.$! 21-in. | 176 | — 
Churruca.. 2... 1939 Yara (T.) 540 
Alcala Galiano: 1930 
Lepanto .. .. .. { | 
José Luis Dies | 1928 | 
Sanchez: Barcaiztegul| 1926 i 
Alava ow. eee Blug. i ; 
Hiviers .. .. 5. Bldg. er 
iy is aa 197 
Velasco Ceuta 1923 104 = 
olanes Ceovtag Cartagena .. ie ae3}a7 | 9 | 2| 1045 /93,000] 34 0) 
Velasco Melilla roe 
Torrrvo Boats— 
1913-) 3 
M1 boats .. .. «+ | Cartagena .. [{ 1529 } 164 res | 6 | 8] 187 | st50 | 36 3epr | igtn| 3t] — 
asad 1060 } 5000 | 20:6 [1 att ‘ 
Wenoshse cee'd 22 1934 a E tI. 
Baebes 2. s}] Cartagena .. [{ 1936}] ate [ares] 18 | 2 | Gog | isse | oe | awe” fanin.| | oe 
les oe er 1928 ee Ss 900 | 2000 16 6 
Isaac Feral (eZ:C 1) }| Cartagena .. |{ tpn9}] 247 | 20-8 | 13:5 iato | to | 6 [18 4-4) op in| ao]. 
Bi,2and5 .. .. | Cartagena .. |1921-24] 310 | 18-9 | 11-25] 2| 560) 1400 | 16 = 
st 1-35) 330 | “850 | 10-6 se 
Mola 4 880 | 3000 Ww 
Be urjo Taranto toa¢ | 251-5] 92.5 | 13 | a] 880) S000 | at A 


A number of submarines are projected. 
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Sweden. 
Dimensions. od q ; ; 
ss S| 8 g g 2 i § | Fuel. 
Where = cE £ H g é 
Name or Number. Built. if 13 A 5 F as i i B. | Coal 
a a a cot 
Wlilerl als e|8 
Destrorsrs— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. ‘Tons, 
Goteborg... .. .. | Gothenburg | 1935 ee, 34-T-in.,| 6 = 
seetesEs” 2: 2 | Karlsuron® | isset| 204 | 296] 124 | 2] 1030 | 2,000) 9 |} Ph! a 120 | = 
n, 
Klas Horn Malmo . 4 2 
ry 931 3 4-7-in., 2 
Klas Uggla Karlakrona ¢ 7 i f 24,000-) trpl. = 
pe Cees Gitbore t| 100 304-2 | 29-2] 10-8 | 2 | 1000 7°00) 35 a 2b late 95 | Fy 
Nordenskjold .- Malm& i in, 
8 
Wale. .. .. ss | Malmo ..| 1906] 216 | 20-8] 9 | 2] 354 | 8,000! 30 | 23-in., 46. 2 | 69 = 
Lid in. 
Beets cael | | 
So y . 8,000-: ‘i 43-in., J | 18- bo 
Vidas’ ies Malmo .. | 1909' 216 | 20-8 | 9 a| 354 |{P O00 } 30-0 ‘3. in, | 8? | 3 
Hugin .. . Gothenburg 1909 (D3 
Munin - Malmo .. | 1910. D. 
Wrangel t .. " m . 107 
Wachtmelster Gothenburg 1917 | 232°8 | 22 92) 2/| 458 | 11,000) 34°0 |43-1n., 2m. Hy 72 3 
Malmo .. .. .. | Gothenburg F 9 F elie 
Mtlebrona 2.2, | Karlskrons }] 1938 | 304 | a9 | 124 |. | 1030 | 32,000) 3 34-7 In. rt hea [ee 
| 
Torrepo-Boats— | 
1st Class— N Zi | 
‘ Norman | 
Castor$,Polluxt . Karlekrona } 1908) | | 
ven “ 21}| Karlekron 1910 | 
Spica, Astrea, Iris, )|(Bergsund and 
Minette} Gotbenbarg)} 2°°\! 18 | 14-8 | a5 | 1| 103 | 2,000| 25 | 26-pre. | 18 | 20 
| So ir a 
| rand | in, 
Stockholm .. | 190 Pollux | (3) 
| which have 
Perseus, Rergsund .. |11910- 2 1-prs.) | 
Regulus, Rigel :. | Stockbolm .. |f 1915 | 
2nd Class— | 
5,6,7,8, 9 .. .. | Thornycroft | 19¢6- | 106 | 123 | 6} | 1 so | 750 20 1 15-in. | 2 | yg | 22 
1908 18- yan 
in. 
SUBMARINES— 
1st Class— 
Ulvea Naval Yard, | | 1930) 700 | 2,800 4 = 
Draken s | 41926/) 213) | 21 10°8 — |—_— 14in., 1M.) 99. | 32.) = 
Gripen Raniekroes. { 1928! righ | Pan ti: 40 
Bavern e 15 at 
Naval Yard, ‘ 500 | 2,800 | 15 4 
Mlern Karlekrona}| 1921 | 185 | 18-5 | 9-2 a | > ftsingamlig.| | a 
utere in. 
en ? 450 | 24 = 
Valrossen ca Coun) i920 [171 J a6e5 | aes} 6) SG | | we ft nya, nes = 
Hajen 3 8 in 33 
Minelaying Sub.— 4 
Valen .. .. +. | Karlskrona | 1926/1896 | 23-2| 9-4] .. 4 a a 13-in., 1M. 1 3 
in, 
Nordkaparen .. 4 
Delinen ss. Kéckum 19354) 199 | aog | ur |. | S22 | 2. | 4S faatin, = far-} as] .. 
Springaren | (ae 720 10 in 
pre < | 20s | 203 | nm | 2 $3 38 [te 2lo, 2/91.) aa]. 
Kc 10 MG. 
SJohunden °) (. | Kockum ., | 1938, in, 


+ Fitted for mine-laying. 


Also two motor torpedo-boats, Nos. 3 and 4, 11 tons, 41 knots, 1 ™.G. 2 18-in. torpedo tubes, 


¢ Torpedo-boats marked ¢ have one 18-inch tube only. 
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United States. 
S| og ] F 
3 i ions. S -} : 3 
3 Dimensions. Ls é PE Z g 3 i H Fou 
Name or | where buit.| 2 | az | .| 2 (ee/ 38] & ay F| s | 
pec a | be = Bs) 32) 2 | 3 = | on 
8 | 2\*3|@2| & | 3” E 8 - 
a A| °| #| & y é|s 
DaeenO Teas > e Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. Knots. Tons. 
} 381 | 363 | 10) | 2 | 1850 | 52,000) 37 |85-in.,8m.c. oi, | 195 | S00 
in. 
Selfrid NYS. Co., )|1985° 
wee Camden: ssi | 64 | 104 | 2 | 1850 | 50,000) 97 | 8 sin. guns |, 8 | 175 | 500 
Ma. -in. 
Phelps Bethlehem | | 
Garr 8.B, Co,, 
Batch Quincy 
Grayson Bath LW. 
Eberle Co. 
Plunkett Federal 8.B. | 
Beaney, & D.D. Co. | | 
in | 
Meredith Boston, N.Y.| } 
ivermore Fuge Scand 
thlehem 
Monssen 8.B.Co, }| Bldg. | S41 | 354 | 10¢ | 2 | 1630 | 50,000| 37 5 6-in. 8 
Woolsey Bath LW. see 21-in. 
Ludlow . Co. | 
Edison - Federal 8.B. | 
ateagon & D.D. Co. | | | 
es 
Nicholson Boston, N.Y. | 
Swanson Charleston, | 
ean Federal 8.1 341 
‘ederal 8.B. 5 9 2 
‘Anderson EDD. Co. || 1999 | Wen, | 858 | 104 | 2 | 1720 | 50,000 | 35 56m. | 12 | 100) 
Charles F. . 
Hughes | Charleston | 
Fillary P. Jones Puget Sound | 
ansdale .. ¢ | Ki 
Madison :.t | Boston, N.Y. )/Bldg. | 341 354 | 10t | 2 | 1630 | 50,000] 37 5 5-in. wis oe 
Niblack — .. {| Bath LW. ‘ e 
Gleaves . Maine 
Mayo 1| Bethlehem 
Benson -. -. § |8, Co. Quincy 
Buck $) Philadetpas, | | | 
Wainwright —_| Norfolk,N.Y. | 
Roe } Charleston 
ee NY. Bldg | | 
Morris .. Norfolk N.Y. ‘ | | 
Walke 7: | Boston N.Y. | | 
Russell... ..)| Newport, | 
Mustin .. ..5 News | 
Hammann .. } recat SB. ] 1930 | | 
Hughes h, I.W. || 1939 tt | 
ims | | 
Wilson 
Sterrett | 
aa | 
Stack Norfolk X-¥.) Ble. || 94 | | 
Rhind Philadelphia on | 848 | 98] 2 | 1600 | 42,800 | 36) | 56in gune| 8 | 100/ .. 
Trippe Boston N.Y. tO) i | | | | 
Mayrant Boston N.Y. | | 
Maury {| Bethlehem | 
MeCall ‘| 8.B. Co. | 
‘eee 
iilet <1.) | Rpderal 6.8. | 
Basins 2) BOD Vows] | 
‘arvis .. javy Yard, 
+Patterson “tf Puget Sound de 
tHenley .. ..} Navy Yard, 
+Ralph Talbot , | Navy Yard 
+Mugford (| Boston | 
TE) sata, | | | 
tBagley -. Norfolk —\}1936- | 
Fanning United 1938 | | 
Dunlap .. D.D. Co. | 
| | | 


t Fitted with 45-inch guns, 
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_ ___ United States —continued. 7 
; Dimensions. Ad eo 5 3 Z| 
a gejge) E les) 2 | 2 | © [roo 
Namo or | where built. | = a ai 2 EH g2| 4 a i gE 
‘ g 3 4 z 2 = 
a 5 |\mn!l oe E = g | Oil. 
© /aa) a} ge] al a ; =< |e /8 
Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons Knots | ‘Tons. 
eae || 
United D.D | \ 
| | 
334 
ey yon, | 841 | 98 | 2 |1,500 | 42,800 | 86) | 5 5-in-guns | | 8 | 190 
Navy Yard, 
Puget S Sound | | 
Navy Yard, ) | 
Mare Is. | 
Nav Yara, 1.395 )) ‘ 
Navy Yard,}/ 1935 | 334 | 342 | 94 |2 4| 1,805 eae 303. | 5,fin. aa: 24 La 160 | 400 
Navy Yard, } 
Philadelphia | {. onpaene® | | 
Bethlehem | | 1,868 
S.B. Co. \| 1934 | 
Bath, LW.Co. || 1,345 |) 
Navy Yard, / | 1,895 | \ 
NY. 334 | 344 | of | 2 |42,800| 86) | 55-in.a.a.| 8 | 160| 400 
Navy ¥ Yara,’ 1935 1,395 | | 8 MO. triple 
noone ‘Yard | \| 1,410 
Puget Sound 
1920 } 25,000 
Bath, LW. | 055 : 
1920 | | 
Nowe | qos | 
ipo2 | 000 
1922 ee 
Navy Yard, | 1992 
Mare Is. 1921 
1921 
1920 
| 
Bethlehem | 
|B. Co., 
Squantum 
| 1919 27,000) 
Bethlehem BEGG) (BU 108, | EE 1 AOD 35 | 44n., 4 | 122 | 975 
8.8. Co. 1 Si. aut | triple 
juincy + 
‘Kane, Fox, 
ee 
He have 4 5-in. 
1921 eee) 
1920 
1921 
1921 
New York 
8.B. Co. 27,000 
1920 
| 
) 


+ Fitted with 45-inch guna, Gooste . 
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United States—continued. 


Dimensions, 


Name or 3 
Number. Where built. 3 
8 


Number 

of Screws. 
Displacement. | 
Horse-Power. 


Maximum 
Speed. 
Armament, 
Torpedo Tubes. 


| Complement. | 
g 
= 


| 
i 


DESTROYERS— Feet. | Feet. |Feet. Tons. Knots. 
continued. 

Paul Jones 1921 

Cramp, Pa. 27,000) 

| 1920 | | 


814-4/ 31) 9-8 | 2 | 1,190 | 26,000) 35 122 | 375 


| \& Tracy have 
Cramp, Pa, 1920 | ‘¢ 5-in. guns). | 


re 4 
triple | 122 | 375 
21-in. | 


1919 | 314-4) 31 | 9°8 


re 


1,190 | 27,000 | 35 


Dallas.. .. 
Herndon .. |) 1920 


1921 


Wood 1920 
Haunt... .. Newport 1920 


shur | 8 Co. 1920 
Batteries {| eee 
Goldsborough | | }) 1920 
Dahlgren .. 1919 
Ciemson | 
DD 185 (ex 

Bagley) . 1919 
Abbot . | 
Haraden 


er 


$144) 81 | 98 | 2 | 1,190 | 25,000) 35 | 4 4-in., 4 122 | 375 
18-in. A.A, | triple 


21in. 


814-4] 31 9-8 | 2 | 1,060 | 25,000 | 35 con 4 122 | 286 


Hopewell .. 1920 
Staneonty, . 
owar 
Hogan : Union I.W, 
Mackenzie . 

Kalk .. 
Foote 
Maddox 
Cowell 
Crosby 


3144) 31 | 0-8 


to 


4 | 12z | 288 


| 
1919 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | ¢ 4 


Fore River 
8.B. Co. 
Walker 
‘Thatcher 
Palmer 
Herbert 
Schenck 
Leary . 
Dickersi 1 
J. Fred Talbot 


1913 


| 314-4] 31 | 98 | 2 | 1,090 |26,000| 35 ‘ 


le) 
pa 
@ 


Bernadou *. |) 1919 | | 


to 


Barney | Cramp, | 3144] 81 98 1,090 | 26,000| 35 4 
Breckenridge Phil. | | | 14 


Roper .. 

Eilot, 

grees Bley a | | ' 
a | | | ; 

Yarnall a | 1913 || | | 

Tarbell = ¢. 


-in., 4 | 122| 266 


Blgitzed by Google 
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Maximum 
Speed. 


Completed. 


Beam. 
Horse-Power. 


Displacement. 


Draught. 


Armament, 


Conner ‘a } 
Ne oraven { 


Allo .. .. 


DESTROYERS Xo/ 


. |Knots. 


Mare eigland, 


35 


85 


85 


35 


35 


35 


35 


35 


“| 


Complement. 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


122 


107 


Fuel, 


Ol 


Cons, 


286 


286 


283 


260 


* Out of commission. 


t Equipped as targets, wireless controlled. 
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United States—continued. 


; Dimensions, Je ls] $ i 
- s 
Name or 2 | ees at BE FE é y 
Number. Where built. a | -| 3 gs bs sg) % 
§| 3 aes) # 
B | ee] 2] 2 sige] & |i 
| a & a & 
\- Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons, |Knots 
Seetties 
us Electric Boat Co. 1,475 
Bldg. | = 
Portsmouth N.Y. | 
Mare Island N.Y. 800 
Electric Boat Co. + Bldg. in| 
Portsmouth N.Y. j | 
| 
Electric Boat Co. | 
1,330 
Portsmouth Navy 1936-| 300¢/ 25 /13-8| 2 | See 
Yard 1937 1,998 
Pompano (tea Jelena: Navy | 
Electric Boat Co. 
1,450 | 
Portsmouth Navy Bldg. 4,480 
Yard 
Mare Island 
1937 | 
Seal .. Electric Boat Co, 1939 
Shaper Portsmouth N. 
inapper .. mout lavy 
Stringray 24] 47 Nard. Tae: 
Sturgeon . are yard Lid 
Sargo } Bldg. || 208 | 96 | 14) 1,450 7 
Saury Electric Boat Co. 1939 || W.L. = = 
Spearfish | 
Sculpin Portsmouth Navy 
Squalus Yard | 
Beards Mare Island N.Y. Blag. 
ragon “ 
Sea Lion Electrical Boat Co. | | 
Sea Raven Portsmouth Navy | 
Seawolf Yard 1310 
Porpoise Portsmouth Navy 1936 | 283 | 249) 13 | 2 |7o37 | 3.000) 14 
iets Yard. 
-1l}is0| 2 
Tarpon Electric Boat Co. 1936 | 298 | 251/139) 2 | 1815 
si9 | 97" 2 | 1,540} 4,250 | 17 
Dolphin Portsmouth Navy | 1932 27°8| 13 laters | ‘ere | 
Portsmouth Na’ 
Cachalot .. { Yerd }| aos 2712 | 248 13 | 2 | 410] 3,100) 17 
Cuttlefish Electric Boat Co. 1,650 8 
Argonaut .. Portsmouth Navy }| . 5 g | 2,710 | 3,175 | 14°6 
Yard. 192g" | 1651-1 88;6)/:18.4 4,080 | 7,200 | “= 
Narwhal Fortemouth Navy 700 |6:480.| 47 
ard. . a DS 
Nautilus Maro Island Kavy }1990° | S7L. /38°8) 18 P? 3900 | 1,270 | &S 
ard. 
Portsmouth Nay; 1926 ‘ , 2,000 | 6,700 | 19 
Watdie ce 1528 } 3415 | 27 | 146) 2 | S506 | 1-200 | 8 
Lake T.B.Co., | 1922 | 267 | 21-8/13-5| 2 | 12000 | 2,000 | 14.8 
Bridgeport a 5) 2 | 7468 | 1,500 | 11-0 
18) 
Bethlehem Shipbuild- | 192! | 4 
ing Corp., Quincy | 1938 5 2258205) 16 | 2 | S135 | 1500 | ore 
Plant test aaa Pins 
1924 
is | 
Bethlehem Shipbuild- ehh 
1923 (610.6 | 800 | 1,200 | 14-5 
ing Corp., Union 1938 219-8 |206| 16 | 2 | 065 | r500 | aT 
1923 J | | 


Armament. 


13-in. 


1 8-in. 


1 3-in. 


1 8-in. 


1 4-in, 


13-in. A.A, 


2 6-in., 
60 mines 
2 6-In. 


13-In. A.A, 


1 4-in, 


1 4-In. 


1 4-In. 


| Torpedo Tubes. 


-| 57 


45 


87 


44 


| 4 


154 


140 


° Designed by Electric Boat Co., Groton. Conn. 
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United States—continued. 


; ae as ¢|.le 
8 i :| 3 
3 Dimensions. se 8s : i. 3 3 3/2 
Name or 3 aT BEEBE OB Ue s &| 3 3 
Where built. 4 3 = /aslesis} = |g | o| & 
Mumbee- a él d | & |Balssle| ¢ eal g |ze|$ 
S 3 = lan) Bo a Z 
5 g 22/5 ln gids 
sa) a) 8] a = sla < |s|8lé 
Feet. | Feet.|Feet.| | Tons. Knots ~\rons. 
SUBMARINES — 
Bethlehem Shipbuild-| 1953 and 
i .. Uni 219.3] 20-5] 16 | 2 | 800 | 1,200) 145) | 4. 4 
Eng CORD Union| 1993 "002 | 1.500 | 12 1 +in. ai-| 42 | 140 
1923 in. 
1920 | 
1924 | 
1923 | 
1924 | 
825° 1038 | 
7 ce en 800 | 1,200 | 14:5 4 
Bethlehem Shipbuild-| 1923 }| 219°3| 20°5 | 16 | 2 | >, |220?| 185) 14g lot] 42 | 140 
ing Corp., Quincy | 1923 1,062 | 1,500 | “Tr putea | 
Plant 1924 | | | 
1923 | | 
1922 | | 
1923 | 
ae 790 | 2,000 uy 
Lake T.B.Co., | 1920 [| 231 | 21-5| 18 | 2 | 790 15°25) 1 4in,  {21- ~ 
Bridgeport 1921 1,092 | 1,200 |-9— fh] 38 | 128 
1993 
Navy Yard, Ports- ios | 231 |218| 13 | 2 | 790 |2,000 |14-75) 4 4. a 
mouth 1998 1,098 | 1,200 |p| 24" /21} 38 | 128 
4 
Fore River 8.B.Co. | 1920 | 219-3] 20:7] 16 | 2 | 800 |1,200| 14-5] 14-in., 1|o1-| 38 | 140 
7,062 | 1,500 | Tz | aeroplane jin. 
| Union I.W. 1918 | | | | 
1 | | 
| 
580 | 880 | 13:5 4 
ee 186-1 | 17-5) 145 | 2 | Geo | 934 | io | 1 3-in- La so | 63 
Fore River 8.B, Co. | 1919 
| 
! | 
| | 
480 | 380 | 14 4 ie 
Fore River S.B.Co, | 1018 |172-8|17-5|14-4| 2 | gq | 740 |ios| 13-0. 21-90} 78 


be 7 Blectric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 
§ 2Ote diapcucd of f shortly. 


‘The machinery contractors for the vessels of the E. B. Co. Design yards other than the Na’ 
Forde wore the New London Ship and Eng. Co., Groton, Conn., and tue bulla were built under sub-consract 
Vigit tO OQ 
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BRITISH NAVAL AIRCRAFT TYPES. 


Fieer Ar Arm. 


Maker, Number, Type, E H.LP., Max. speed, Ceiling, 
Name. . Number of Seats, eee. m.p.] in feet. 
Hawker Single-seater Fighter. 480 181 26,900 
Nimrod. Float or Ship Plane. Rolls-Royce 
“* Kestrel.” 
Hawker Two-seater Fighter. 600 176 22,850 
Osprey. Reconnaissance. Rolls-Royce 
“ Kestrel.” 

Blackburn Torpedo Spotter Re- 720 150 _ 
Shark. connaissance. Three- | Armstrong-Siddeley 

seater. “ Tiger.” 
Fairey Torpedo Spotter Re- 700 150 19,250 
Swordfish. connaissance. Three-| Bristol “Pegasus.” ; 

seater. 
Supermarine | Fleet Spotter Recon- | 700 135 18,500 
Walrus, naissance. Three- | Bristol ‘Pegasus ” 

seater. 
Fairey Light Reconnais- 350 124 11,000 
Seafox. sance. Two-seater. Napier Rapier. 

Seaplane. 
Blackburn Dive-Bomber. ' 745 _— _ 
Skua and Roc.| Fighter. | Bristol «‘ Perseus ” 225 20,200 
| 
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R.A.F. SHore-BaseD AIRCRAFT WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED IN 
Co-opeRATION witH Nava Forces.* 


Maker, Number, Type, PL Max. speed. | Celling, 
Name. : Number bf’ Seats. i Te . m.p.b. in feet 
| i 

Vickers Vilde-| Torpedo-Bomber. | 587 141 16,250 
beest. O-seater. Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus.” 
Supermarine | Reconnaissance Fly- Two 525 143 14,950 
Scapa. ing Boat. Five- Rolls-Royce 

seater. “ Kestrel.” 
Bhort Reconnaissance Fly- Four 525 136 138,600 
Singapore IJI.| ing Boat. Five- Rolls-Royce 

seater. “ Kestrel.” 
Saunders-Roe | Reconnaissance Fly- Two 587 135 14,700 
London. ing Boat. Five- Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus.” 

seater. 
Supermarine | Reconnaissance Fly- Two 870 16] 18,500 
Stranraer. ing Boat. Six-seater. | Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus”’ X,| 
Short Sunder- | Reconnaissance Fly- Four 840 210 eee 
land. ing Boat. Six-seater. | Bristol “‘ Pegasus” 

XXI 
Avro Anson. General Reconnais- Two 310 188 19,500 
sance. Four-seater. “ Cheetah " IX. 
Lockheed General Reconnais- Two 850 246 - 
Hudson. sance. Four-seater. Wright Cyclones 
or Pratt and Whitney 
| “Hornet.” 

Saunders-Roe _ Two 1150 _ _- 
Lerwick | ~« Hercules,” 
Bristol _ | Two 900 - _ 
Beaufort Bristol «‘ Taurus,” 
———— ee | 


* Aircraft from the Bomber and Fighter Commands of the Metropolitan Air Force 
may also operate at sea. 


ArrcRAFT ENDURANCE. 


Hawker Nimrod, 3} hours at 114 m.p.h.; Hawker Osprey, 44 hours at 107 m.p.h. ; 
Supermarine Walrus, 44 hours at 95 m.p.h. 

Short Singapore III, 8} hours at ido m.p.h.; Supermarine Scapa, 10} hours at 
102 m.p.h, ; Saunders-Roe London, 10 hours at 98 m.p.h.; Supermarine Stranraer, 
10} hours at 98 m.p.h. 
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FOREIGN NAVAL AIRCRAFT TYPES. 


United States Naval Air Service. 


AtrcraFrt, HEAVIER-THAN-AIR. 


Maker, Number, Type, Engine H.P. | Max. speed, | _¢lling, 
on Name. Number of Seats, ake, ‘mph. | (Service), 
Grumman. | Single-seater Fighter. | ‘‘Cyclone.” 270 32,000 
F3F-2. i i 
Grumman. Single-seater Fighter. 760 —- | _ 
F3F-3. | “Cyclone,” 
Vought-Sikorsky. Two-seater Scout 750 205 24,600 
SB2U-1. Bomber. aon 
| asp.” 
Curtiss. Two-seater Scout - - _ 
SBC-3. Bomber. 
\ 
Curtiss. | Two-seater Scout “Cyclone,” : 235 24,700 
SBC. Bomber. 
Douglas. Two-seater 850 270 _ 
TBD-1. | Torpedo Bomber. «Twin- 
! | Wasp.” I 
Curtiss. Two-seater Scout. | 500 Landplane 16,070 
Soc-l. Observation. « Twin- 168 
Wasp.” Seaplane 14,900 
| 165 
Consolidated. Multi-seater. Two 900 190 25,000 
PBY-1. | Patrol Flying Boat. “ Twin- 
| Wasp.” 
Grumman. | Utility Aircraft. 115 180 21,000 
J2F-I. 7 | “Cyclone.” 
All engines are air-cooled. ‘‘ Wasp” engines are made by Pratt and Whitney. 


“Cyclone ” engines are made by Curtiss-Wright. 
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United States—continued. 
Bases. 


The United States have the following naval flying bases on 
shore :— 


Pensacola, Florida (Training) ; 

San Diego, California (Fleet Base and Marines) ; 
Hampton Roads, Virginia (Fleet Base) ; 
Lakehurst, New Jersey (Lighter-than-air craft) ; 
Pearl Harbour, Hawaii (Fleet Base) ; 
Coco-Solo, Canal Zone (Fleet Base) ; 

Anacostia, D.C. (Experimental) ; 

Seattle, Washington (Reserve ‘Training Base) ; 
Squantum, Mass. (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Floyd Bennet Field, Brooklyn (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Philadelphia (Reserve Training Base) ; 

Norfolk, Va. (Reserve Training Base) ; 

Miami, Fla. (Reserve Training Base) ; 

Great Lakes, Ill. (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Grosse Ile, Mich. (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Reserve Training Base) ; 
St. Louis, Mo. (Reserve Training Base) ; | 
Kansas City, Kansas (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Long Beach, Calif. (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Oakland, Calif. (Reserve Training Base) ; 
Quantice, Va. (Fleet Marine Base) ; 

St. Thomas, V.I. (Fleet Marine Base) ; 

Sitka, Alaska (Patrol Flying-Boat Base) ; 
Alamada, Calif. (Fleet Base) ; 

San Pedro, Calif. (Fleet Base). 


ArrcraFt, LiGHTER-THAN-AIR. 


A fleet of non-rigid airships has been developed and is used for 
training and experiment. At intervals it is announced that the 
U.S. Navy intends to resume rigid airship construction, but during 
1939 there was no sign of progress in this direction. 

Meanwhile, the non-rigid airships include the L-1, of 128,000 
cubic feet capacity and the K-2 of 405,000 cubic feet, both com- 
pleted in 1988, All U.S. airships are inflated with helium. 


FOREIGN NAVAL AIRCRAFT TYPES. 


Japanese Naval Air Service. 
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We 8 . 
Type. Crew. | Engine and HP. ate | Bpeeds 
Fighter. 
Navy 96 1 - Sead 205 
Reconnaissance. 
Navy 94 3 Navy Type 91, 500 5,500 140 
Navy 95 2 Kotobuki, 600 _- 150 
Bomber. 
Navy 89 3 10, 650 6,750 144 
Navy 92 3 iro, 650 6,700 160 
Navy 96 3 _ oe ee 
Flying Boat, 
Short 90-IT. . 6 3 Rolls-Royce, 800 28,600 137 
Navy 91 - 2 Hiro, 650 - 137 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL. 


French Naval Air Service. 


Maker, 2 EP. Max. Colling, 

Renee Number bf Seats, Bograks. Speed, | End 
Briguet Long Reconnaissance Three 650 Gnome- 130 _ 
««Bizerta”’ Bhéne. 12-165 hrs, 
Flying Boat. 
C.A.M.S. Short Reconnaissance 600 Hispano Suiza. 108 14,760 
37 3 6 hrs. 
Flying Boat. { | A 
CAMS. | Long Reconnaissance Two 600 130 14,700 
55 3-5 Hispano Suiza. 7 bre. 
Flying Boat. Ae 
Chance- Single-seater Fighter = = = 
Vought (for Aircraft Carrier 
V, 159 «Bearn.”) 
Landplane. 
Gourdou- Spotter Reconnaissance 450 120 16,500 

ure 2 Gnome-Rhéne, 5 brs, 
810 
Float Sea- 
plane. 
Latécoére Long Reconnaissance Four 650 130 15,000 
302 4 Hispano Suiza. 10 hrs, 
“Croix du 3 ! 
Sud” 
Flying Boat. 
Latécoére Torpedo Bomber 800 186 19,680 
298 3 Hispano Suiza. 5 hrs, 
Float Sea- 
plane. \ 
Levasseur Bomber 2-3 seater 600 108 14,000 
P.L.7 (marine type, can Hispano Suiza. 5 hrs, 
Landplane. alight on water). 
Levasseur Short Reconnaissance 600 120 16,400 
P.L.101 3 Hispano Suiza. 4 brs. 
Avion Marin. 
Loire- Long Reconnaissance ‘Three 500 130 19,864 
picnpork 5 Hispano Suiza. 10-12 hrs. 
0 

“Loire”? 
Flying Boat, 
Latécoére Long Reconnaissance Six 140 40 hrs. 
521/523 
(Astair, An- 
tares, eto.) ! 
Lioré et 1 Short Reconnaissance Une 120 3 hrs. 
Olivier. Léo and Bombing. 
H.43 f | 
Loire- Reconnaissance Cata- One 130 74 hrs. 
Nieuport pult Plane. 
130 
Flying Boat. 
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French Naval Air Service—continued. 
Bases. 


The bases and aerodromes of the Naval Air Service are as 
follows :— 


lre Région (Cherbourg). 
Chantereyne. 


2me Région (Brest). 
Lanveoc Poulmic ; 
Rochefort ; 
Hourtin. 


8me Région (Berre). 
St. Raphael ; 
Berre ; 
St. Mandrier ; 
Aspretto (Corsica) ; 
Hyéres. 


4me Région (Bizerta). 
Karouba. 


’ 


In August, 1939, there were two “ flying fleets,’ one of five 
“ flights” attached to the Atlantic Fleet, and one of seven “ flights ’” 
attached to the Mediterranean Fleet. 

There was also one squadron in Indo-China, one in Martinique, 
and one at Papeate (Tahiti). 


ArrcraFt, LIGHTER-THAN-AIR. 


Lighter-than-air craft activities received a severe set-back when 
the ‘“ Dixmude ” (ex-German L27) was lost with all hands off the 
coast of Sicily on December 20, 1928. The French Navy is now 
developing two classes of airship, the ‘‘ Vedettes ” and the ‘‘ Escor- 
teurs.” The ‘ Vedettes,” of which there are nine, are of about 
125,000 cubic feet capacity, speed of about 40 m.p.h., a crew of four, 
and endurances varying from 15 to 25 hours. The ‘‘ Escorteurs,” of 
which there are four, are of about 850,000 cubic feet, have a speed of 
about 40 m.p.h., a crew of six, and an endurance of about 40 hours. 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL, 


Italian Naval Air Service. 


Maker, Type, Engine H.P. Cetling. 
Name, ‘ Numbet of Seata, "Srake. Breed Endurance. 
Alfa Romeo. | Two-seater Recon- 610 200 = 
R043. naissance. “ Piaggio.” 6 hrs. 
Shipplane 
Cant, Four-seater Recon- 850 155 _— 
2501. naissance, Isotta-Fraschini ‘* Asso.’” 620 miles. 
Flying Boat. 
Cant. Bomber-Reconnais- 3-770 242 13,000 
Z506B. sance. «« Alfa-Romeo.” = _ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
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MEMORANDUM FROM THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
DENOUNCING THE ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL AGREEMENT. 


(Translation.) 


WuEN in the year 1985 the German Government made the British 
Government the offer to bring the strength of the German fleet 
to a fixed proportion of the strength of the naval forces of the British 
Empire by means of a treaty, it did so on the basis of the firm 
conviction that for all time the recurrence of a warlike conflict 
between Germany and Great Britain was excluded. In voluntarily 
recognising the priority of British interests at sea through the offer 
of the ratio 100 : 35 it believed that, by means of this decision, 
unique in the history of the Great Powers, it was taking a step which 
would lead to the establishment of a friendly relationship for all time 
between the two nations. This step on the part of the German 
Government was naturally conditional on the British Government 
for their part also being determined to adopt a political attitude 
which would assure a friendly development of Anglo-German 
relations. 

On this basis and under these conditions was the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement of the 18th June, 1935, brought into being. This 
was expressed in agreement by both parties on the conclusion of the 
agreement. Moreover, last autumn after the Munich Conference 
the German Chancellor and the British Prime Minister solemnly 
confirmed in the declaration, which they signed, that they regarded 
the agreement as symbolical of the desire of both peoples never again 
to wage war on one another. 

The German Government has always adhered to this wish and is 
still to-day inspired by it. It is conscious of having acted accordingly 
in its policy and of having in no case intervened in the sphere of 
English interests or of having in any way encroached on these 
interests. On the other hand it must to its regret take note of the 
fact that the British Government of late is departing more and more 
from the course of an analogous policy towards Germany. As is 
clearly shown by the political decisions made known by the British 
Government in the last weeks as well as by the inspired anti-German 
attitude of the English press, the British Government is now governed 
by the opinion that England, in whatever part of Europe Germany 
might be involved in warlike conflict, must always take up an 
attitude hostile to Germany, even in a case where English interests 
are not touched in any way by such a conflict. The British Govern- 
ment thus regards war by England against Germany no longer as an 
impossibility, but on the contrary as a capital problem of English 
foreign policy. 
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By means of this encirclement policy the British Government 
has unilaterally deprived the Naval Agreement of the 18th June, 
1935, of its basis, and has thus put out of force this agreement as 
well as the complementary declaration of the 17th July,.1987. 

The same applies to Part III of the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment of the 17th July, 1987, in which the obligation is laid down to 
make a mutual Anglo-German exchange of information. The 
execution of this obligation rests naturally on the condition that a 
relationship of open confidence should exist between two partners. 
Since the German Government to its regret can no longer regard 
this relationship as existing, it must also regard the provisions of 
Part III referred to above as having lapsed. 

The qualitative provisions of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
the 17th July, 1987, remain unaffected by these observations which 
have been forced upon the German Government against its will. 
The German Government will abide by these provisions also in the 
future and so make its contribution to the avoidance of a general 
unlimited race in the naval armaments of the nations. 

Moreover, the German Government, should the British Govern- 
ment desire to enter into negotiations with Germany, in regard to the 
future problems here arising, is gladly ready to do so. It would 
welcome it if it then proved possible to reach a clear and categorical 
understanding on a sure basis. 


Berlin, April 27, 1989. 


MEMORANDUM FROM HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OF 
JUNE 28, 1989, REPLYING TO THE GERMAN MEMORAN- 
DUM DENOUNCING THE ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL 
AGREEMENT. 


GENERAL CoNSIDERATIONS. 


In their memorandum of the 27th April last the German Govern- 
ment state that, in making their offer in 1985 to limit, themselves 
to a percentage of the British naval forces, they did so “ on a basis 
of the firm conviction that for all time the recurrence of a warlike 
conflict between Germany and Great Britain was excluded.” 

2. The German Government justify their action in terminating 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1985, the Supplementary 
Declaration of 1987, and Part III of the Naval Agreement of 19387, 
on the ground that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom showed that they now held the view that, in what- 
ever part of Europe Germany might be involved in warlike conflict, 
Great Britain must always be hostile to Germany even in cases where 
English interests were not touched by such a conflict. 

8. The question whether the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can in any case justify the German Government in terminating 
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these instruments without, at least, previous consultation between 
the two Governments is dealt with hereafter. It is not the case that 
in whatever part of Europe Germany might be involved in warlike 
conflict Great Britain must always take up an attitude hostile to 
Germany. Great Britain could only be hostile to Germany if 
Germany were to commit an act of aggression against another 
country ; and the political decisions, to which it is understood the 
German Government refer in their memorandum, involving guaran- 
tees by Great Britain to certain countries, could only operate if 
the countries concerned were to be attacked by Germany. 

4. In the memorandum from the German Government the claim 
is made to describe British policy as a policy of encirclement. 
This description is without any justification, and indicates a mis- 
understanding and misreading of British purposes which must be 
corrected. 

5. The action recently taken by the German Government to 
incorporate certain territories in the Reich, whatever may have 
been held by them to be the justifying reasons, has undoubtedly 
resulted in a great increase of anxiety in many quarters. The 
actions subsequently taken by the United Kingdom Government have 
no other purpose than to contribute to the removal of this anxiety, 
by assisting smaller nations to feel secure in the enjoyment of their 
independence, to which they have the same right as Great Britain 
or Germany herself. The commitments which Great Britain has 
recently undertaken in pursuance of this purpose are limited, and as 
stated above could only become effective if the countries concerned 
were the victims of aggression. 

6. Nor have His Majesty’s Government either the intention or 
the desire to restrict the development of German trade. On the 
contrary, under the Anglo-German Payments Agreement a consider- 
able supply of free exchange has been made available to Germany 
for the acquisition of raw materials. This agreement is as favourable 
to Germany as any which has been concluded, and His Majesty’s 
Government would look forward to further discussion of measures 
for the improvement of Germany’s economic position, if only the 
essential pre-condition could be secured, namely, the establishment 
of mutual confidence and goodwill which is the necessary preliminary 
to calm and unprejudiced negotiation. 

7. The consistent desire of His Majesty’s Government, far from 
being the promotion of a war with Germany, has been and is to 
establish Anglo-German relations on the basis of the mutual recogni- 
tion of the needs of both countries, consistently with due regard for 
the rights of other nations. 

8. But, while for these reasons His Majesty’s Government cannot 
agree that there has been any change in their policy or attitude 
which would justify the recent action of the German Government, 
they must add that in their view the main object of the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement was to introduce an element of stability 
into the naval situation and to avoid unnecessary competition in 
armaments. 
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Tue ANGLO-GERMAN NavaL AGREEMENT OF 1935. 


9. For this reason the Agreements contained no provision for 
unilateral denunciation at the instance of one of the parties alone, 
but clearly contemplated termination or modification only by mutual 
consultation—a procedure which His Majesty’s Government regret 
that the German Government have not seen their way to adopt in the 
present case. The Agreement of 1935, indeed, was expressly stated 
to be permanent in character, and His Majesty’s Government would 
draw the attention of the German Government to the actual terms 
of the Exchange of Notes of the 18th June, 1985, which constituted 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of that year, from which both 
the character of the Agreement and the circumstances in which its 
modification was contemplated are made absolutely clear. 

10. In the opening Note, Sir Samuel Hoare referred to the con- 
versations which had taken place “the primary purpose of which 
has been to prepare the way for the holding of a general conference 
on the subject of the limitation of naval armaments.” He then 
referred to the German proposal for a ratio of 100 : 35 between the 
fleets of the British Commonwealth and Germany and said that 
“ His Majesty’s Government regard this proposal as a contribution 
of the greatest importance to future naval limitation.” He expressed 
the belief that the Agreement would “ facilitate the conclusion of a 
general agreement on the subject of naval limitation between all the 
naval Powers of the world.” 

11. In his reply of the same date, Herr von Ribbentrop recapitu- 
lated the terms of Sir Samuel Hoare’s Note and confirmed that it 
correctly set forth the proposal of the German Government. He 
expressed the opinion that the Agreement “will facilitate the 
conclusion of a general agreement on this question between all the 
naval Powers of the world.” 

12. The wording of the notes thus shows clearly that the Agree- 
ment was regarded as a contribution to the solution of the problem 
of naval limitation. If the German Government now allege that the 
Agreement has a different meaning, His Majesty’s Government 
must observe that such an allegation finds no warrant in the terms 
of the Agreement itself, comprehensive and detailed though they 
were. 

18. The Agreement was equally clear on the subject of its 
duration. In Sir Samuel Hoare’s Note it is stated to be ‘a per- 
manent and definite Agreement as from to-day.” Herr von Ribben- 
trop in his reply stated that the German Government also regarded 
it ‘as a permanent and definite agreement with effect from to-day.” 

14. In paragraph 2 (a) of the Notes it is stated that “ the ratio 
of 85 : 100 is to be a permanent relationship, 1.e., the total tonnage 
of the German Fleet shall never exceed a percentage of 35 of the 
ageregate tonnage of the naval forces of the members of the British 
Commonwealth. 

15. In paragraph 2 (c) of the Notes it is stated that ‘‘ Germany 
will adhere to the ratio 85 : 100 in all circumstances, e.g., the ratio 
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will not be affected by the construction of other Powers. If the 
general equilibrium of naval armaments, as normally maintained in 
the past, should be violently upset by any abnormal and exceptional 
construction by other Powers, the German Government reserve the 
right to invite His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
examine the new situation thus created.” This was the only provi- 
sion which contemplated any general modification (i.e., apart from 
the special case of submarines) of the terms of the Agreement ; and 
it will be observed that the only condition foreseen that might entail 
modification was a violent disturbance of the general equilibrium of 
naval armaments. Moreover, under the terms of the Agreement 
modification could even then only take place after the situation had 
been examined in consultation with His Majesty’s Government. 

16. The German Government, however, do not maintain that 
such a condition in fact exists. Still less have they invited His 
Majesty’s Government to examine the situation before taking their 
action. That such consultation was essential is further clear from 
paragraph 8 of the Notes, which states that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognised Germany's right to depart from the 85 per cent. 
ratio in the circumstances contemplated by paragraph 2 (c) “‘ on the 
understanding that the 85 : 100 ratio will be maintained in default 
of agreement to the contrary between the two Governments.” 

17. Even if the memorandum which the German Government 
have now addressed to His Majesty’s Government is intended to be 
read, not as a denunciation, but as a statement of the opinion of the 
German Government that His Majesty’s Government have so acted 
as to cause the Agreement to lose its force, His Majesty’s Government 
cannot admit that such a plea could properly be advanced without 
any prior consultation between the two Governments as a reason 
for non-compliance with the express terms of the Agreement. 


THe ANGLO-GERMAN Naval AGREEMENT OF 1987. 


18. Considerations of a similar character apply to the German 
action regarding Part III of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 
the 17th July, 1937. This Agreement also makes no provision for 
unilateral denunciation or modification apart from the special cases 
contemplated by the so-called “‘ escalator clauses’ which are not 
here relevant. Apart from these, the Agreement is expressed to 
“remain in force until the 81st December, 1942.” 

19. This Agreement is, moreover, complementary to the London 
Naval Treaty of 1986, to which France, Italy and the United States 
are also parties, and to similar agreements between His Majesty’s 
Government and other naval Powers. All these instruments have as 
their object the avoidance of a useless and expensive competition in 
naval armaments. This may arise by one country producing special 
types of ships to which others feel they must reply ; or by uncertainty 
as to the actions and intentions of others and the suspicion that large 
numbers of ships are being built which must then be matched by 
competitive building on the part of those affected. The qualitative 
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limits of these agreements are therefore designed to prevent useless 
competition in types, and the provisions for exchange of information 
are designed to destroy unfounded suspicions of excessive building. 
Even if the relations between two countries were not good, this would 
not appear to His Majesty’s Government to afford ground for ter- 
minating an agreement which eliminates unprofitable competition, 
and prevents a wasteful race in armaments which can benefit neither 


party. 


QUALITATIVE LrmtaTIon. 


20. It is in the light of these considerations, presumably, that 
the German Government desire the “ qualitative provisions of the 
Anglo-German Agreement of the 17th July, 1987, to remain un- 
affected.” In principle, His Majesty’s Government would share this 
desire: but they are bound to point out that the retention of the 
qualitative provisions alone will not suffice to create that feeling of 
mutual security, to which it was the purpose of the Anglo-German 
Agreement to contribute, and of which the provisions for the exchange 
of information were the expression. His Majesty’s Government 
would, however, at all times be ready to consider with the German 
Government the possibility in the words of their Notes of reaching 
“a clear and categorical understanding ” on a sure basis. 

21. From the terms in which the German Government announced 
their decision to retain the qualitative limits of the 1987 Agreement, it 
is not clear what are the exact limitations by which they consider 
themselves to be bound in the matter of cruisers. The qualitative 
limits of cruisers are fixed by Article 6 (1) of the Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1987 as 8,000 tons displacement with guns not exceed- 
ing 61-inch calibre, and it is by this limit that all signatory Powers 
of the London Naval Treaty of 1986 are also bound. Although 
Article 6 (2) of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1937 permitted 
Germany under certain circumstances to increase her 8-inch gun 
cruiser tonnage, she was in practice precluded from building more 
than five such cruisers by the limits of her quota under the 1985 
Agreement. Now that the German Government have terminated the 
latter Agreement, the position with regard to cruiser limits is no 
longer clear, but it is presumed that the limit to which the German 
Government intend to adhere is that of 8,000 tons and 6:1-inch guns. 
The German Government are requested to confirm this assumption. 

22. The past forecasts of strength at the end of 1942 and 1948 
that His Majesty’s Government have made to the German Govern- 
ment have been given solely for the purpose of implementing the 
provisions of the 1985 Agreement. It is clear that no further 
forecasts will be necessary since they were designed merely to allow 
Germany to make full use of her 1985 quota. But if Germany is to 
be no longer bound to the limit of 85 per cent. specified in the Agree- 
ment, it should be clearly understood that His Majesty’s Government 
can no longer be bound by their past forecasts of strength, which 
must therefore be considered to be cancelled. 

23. In the last paragraph of their memorandum the German 
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Government declare that they are ready to enter into negotiations in 
regard to future problems, if His Majesty’s Government desire to do 
so. As indicated above, there results from the recent German action 
a situation which is in some respects uncertain, and an exchange of 
views would help to clarify it. For instance, besides the question of 
tonnage and gun limits for cruisers, it is desirable to know whether 
the German Government intend to regard themselves as bound 
by all the articles of the Agreement of 1987 other than those in 
Part III. 

24. If, however, what the German Government contemplate is 
the negotiation of another Agreement to replace those provisions 
which they have now terminated, His Majesty’s Government would 
be glad to receive some indication of the scope and purpose which the 
German Government would consider appropriate to such an Agree- 
ment. 

25. In particular His Majesty’s Government desire to know, first, 
when, in the German view, discussions for the conclusion of such an 
Agreement should take place. Secondly, His Majesty’s Government 
desire to know how the German Government would propose to ensure 
that any action in the shape of denunciation or modification of the 
new Agreement during the terms of its validity should carry the 
consent of both parties. 


[The above two documents are Nos. 22 and 24 in the Blue Book 
Miscellaneous, No. 9 (1989).—Cmd. 6106.] 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF 
INFORMATION. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1989. 


In consequence of the state of war which exists with Germany 
and in conformity with the provisions of Article 24 of the London 
Naval Treaty, 1986, and Article 24 of the Agreements with the 
U.8.8.R. of 1987, and with Poland of 1988, notification has been 
made to the foreign Governments concerned that all the obligations of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom under the above- 
mentioned Naval Disarmament Treaties have been indefinitely 
suspended. 


[N.B.—The teat of the various notifications referred to in the above 
announcement was not made public.] 
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[Cmd. 6176.] 


ESTIMATES FOR NAVY, ARMY AND AIR _ SERVICES, 
THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY AND CERTAIN OTHER 
SERVICES. 


Treasury Minute patep 15TH Fesruary, 1940. 


1. The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury have had 
under consideration the question in what form Parliament shall be 
asked to make provision in 1940, and for the period of the war, for 
Navy, Army and Air Services, for the Ministry of Supply and for 
certain other services connected with the war. 


2. Navy, Army and Air Services ——My Lords are satisfied that it 
is neither practicable nor desirable to present to Parliament detailed 
Estimates purporting to cover the whole cost of these services. It 
would not be practicable inasmuch as that part of the expenditure 
on these services directly related to the war must clearly depend on 
the course and progress of the war in circumstances which cannot 
be foreseen ; equally it would not be desirable in the public interest 
to disclose through the Estimates the nature and extent of the war 
effort as envisaged at the time the Estimates were published. 

The question remains whether Estimates could nevertheless be 
presented on a basis which would at least cover the normal peace 
provision, leaving any excess to be met from Votes of Credit. My 
Lords have come to the conclusion that this should not be attempted. 
It would be impossible in the circumstances of the last few years to 
establish what should be regarded as the normal provision and there 
would be little value or meaning in presenting Estimates based on the 
course of expenditure immediately before the outbreak of war. 
Moreover such normal provision would in many cases include services 
which have lapsed or been greatly curtailed on the outbreak of war. 

There appears therefore to Their Lordships to be no satisfactory 
alternative to dispensing for the duration of the war with Estimates 
for these services in the normal form and to making provision for 
the whole of this expenditure under Votes of Credit. In order 
however that the expenditure should be accounted for in the first 
place under normal Defence heads and to provide the House of 
Commons with the usual opportunities for discussion on particular 
Votes it is proposed to continue to present separate Estimates for 
each Service under the usual Votes, each Vote being limited to a 
token sum of £100. 

My Lords have considered whether Vote A for the Navy, Army 
and Air Force should be published so as to show the number of men 
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required for each of the Services. Having regard to the fact that 
vital information might thereby be disclosed to the enemy, My 
Lords feel that it would be preferable that the number of men should 
not be given and that votes should be presented asking for authority 
“for such numbers as His Majesty may deem necessary.” 


8. Ministry of Supply, War Ministries, Civil Defence and Food 
Production.—Similar considerations arise in the case of Estimates 
for these services and My Lords accordingly propose that the Votes 
to be presented for these services should be for token sums of £100 
and that the expenditure should be provided for under Votes of 
Credit. These Estimates would provide opportunities for Parlia- 
mentary discussion and would show the sub-heads under which 
expenditure would be incurred and brought to account. My Lords 
accordingly have directed that Estimates should be drawn up on 
this basis for the following services :— 


Ministry of Supply. 

Ministry of Food. 

Ministry of Shipping. 

Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

Ministry of Information. 

Ministry of Home Security. 

Ministry of Health (War Services). 

Department of Health, Scotland (War Services). 
Reserve of Plant and Building Materials. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (War Services). 
Department of Agriculture, Scotland (War Services). 


The trading services of the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of 
Supply will not be accounted for under the Votes for these Depart- 
ments but will be directly financed from and accounted for under 
the Vote of Credit. 


4. Information to be given to Parliament.—A statement will 
shortly be presented to the House of Commons showing in detail, 
wherever reasons of public policy do not preclude that course, the 
various services for which provision is to be made in Votes of Credit, 
including the provision to be made for staff. 
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EXPENDITURE FOR NAVAL PURPOSES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN POWERS. 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Summary of estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 


compared with the fiscal year 1939. 


Bureau or subdivision. 


Appropriations 
1940. 


Appropriations 
1939, 


Bureau of Aeronautics $83,158,400 $48,349,600 
Marine Corps. 2 29,959,075 27,696,830 
Replacement Navy, Construction’ and Machinery e 207,593,712 131,063,150 
Armour and Armament oe hey ota 46,011,000 23,050,000 
Alteration to Naval Vessels 4,000,000 _ 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 231,507,346 222,307,350 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery . 2,772,270 2,637,580 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 64,274,550 36,025,600 
Bureau of Engineering . 26,627,980 26,694,400 
Bureau of Construction and Repair e 24,769,979 23,642,069, 
Bureau of Ordnance od ee) an Mase 8 40 32,698,000 26,998,600 
Bureau of Navigation 2 ‘6 15,595,424 14,174,935, 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. 538,590 534,020 
Naval Observatory . . 203,605 198,120 
Office of Naval Records and Library 46,360 46,080 
Office of Judge Advocate-General 126,620 122,000 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations . 76,500 72,660 
Office of Director of Naval Communications 142, 135,200 
Office of Naval Intelligence tara se 80,000 79,180 
Board of Inspection and Survey. 20,560 19,840 
Office of the Secretary is 2,847,180 2,625,330 
Total Trust Funds . (a) 2,235,000 
DOTAL~ 00, 8s. fa. 50" sepa, ae 773,049,151 588,707,544 


(2) No figures available. 


Estimates, 1940. 


N.B. No estimates have been published by belligerent Powers, nor is any informa- 
tion available from Italy, Japan, or U.S.S.R. at the time of going to press. It is 
thus impossible to give any further figures under this heading. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVIES. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS. 


Great Britain, 


First Lord.—The Right Honourable Winston 8. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 
First ca and Chief of Navat Staff—Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, G.C.B. 


Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naral Personnel.—Admiral Sir Charles Little, K.C.B. 

Third Sea Lord and Controller.—Rear-Admiral B. A. Fraser, C.B., O.B.E. 

Fourth Sea Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport.—Rear-Admira] Geoffrey 8. Arbuthnot, C.B., 
D.S.0. 


Fifth Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Air Services, —Vice-Admiral Guy C. C. Royle, C.B., C.M.G. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff —Vice-Admiral Tom 8, V. Phillips, C.B. 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary.—Gcoffrey Shakespeare, Esq., M.P. 

Civil Lord.—Captain Austin Hudson, M.P. 
Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding.—Sir James Lithgow, Bart., M.C. 
Permanent Secretary.—Sir Richard Henry Archibald Carter, K.C.B., K.C.LE. 


Country. 
Argentina, 
Brazil. 
Chile... 
Ching. . . 
Colombia. 
Cuba... 
Denmark. . 


Ecuador . . 
Fstonia . 
Finland . 
France. 
Germany . 


Greece... 
Hungary. . 


Italy... 
Japan ca 


Latvia... 
Lithuania. 
Mexico. . 


Netherlands . 
Norway . . 


Paraguay ¥ 
Peru. . . 
Poland . . 
Portugal . 

Rumania... 
Soviet Union 


Spain oe 


Fortion Powers. 


Minister of Marine. 
Vice-Admiral Leon Seasso 
Vice-Admiral Henrique Aristides Guil- 

sc 
Don Emilio Bello Codecido (Minister of 
National Defence), — Vice-Admiral 
Julio Allard (Director General of 
the Navy) 
Admiral Chen Shao-Kwan (Minister of 
Naval Affairs) 


Vice-Admiral H. Rechnitzer (Chief of 
Naval Defence and Director of the 
Naval Ministry) 

1 Benigno Andrade 
(Minister of Defence) 

General Lill (Minister of Defence) 

J, Niukkanen (Minister of Defence) 

Mon. Cesar Campinchi 


Adolf Hitler (Supreme Commander 
of the Armed Forces) 

J, Paparassiliou 

Rear-Admiral 0, R. Wulff (Inspector 
General) 

Signor Benito Mussolint 

Vice-Admiral Zengo Yoshida 


General Balodis (Minister of War) 


Colonel Stasys Dirnantas (Minister of 
National Defence) 
General Quiroga (Minister of War and 


‘arine) 

Mon. Van Dijk (Minister of Defence) 

Colonel Birger Ljungberg (Minister of 
Defence) 

Commander DD. Manuel 
(Director of Marine Dept.) 

Captain Rocque Saldiis (Minister of 
Marine and Aviation) 

Rear-Admiral J, Swirski (Chief of 
Polish Navy) 

Lieut.-Commander M. 0. Bettencourt 


Flores 


Aponte 


Flagman Kuznetsoff (People’s Com- 
missar) 
Admiral Cervera 


Chief of Staff. 
Vice-Admiral J, M. Castro e Silva 


Vice-Admiral, Chen Heslesn-Yung 
(Vice Minister) 


Commodore C. Hammerich 


General Enrique Bariga (Command- 
ing Naval Forces) 

Gencral N. Reek 

Rear-Admiral Lundmann 

Amiral de la Flotte J. L. X. F. 
Darian, 

General-Admiral Dr, Raeder (Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy) 

Rear-Admiral A. Sakellariou 


Ammiraglio di Armata D, Cavagnarti 
HI ay Prince Hiroyasu  Fushimi, 


GC.V.0, 
Capi Spade (Chief of Naval 
Forees) 


Rear-Admiral O, P. Blanco 


Vice-Admiral J. T. Fiirstner 
Rear-Admiral H. E. Diesen (C.-in-C, 


Licut.-Commander Ramon Martino 
(Director General of the Navy) 
Captain Fredirco Diaza Dulanto 


Vice-Admiral J. A da Matta Oliveira 
Captain I, Georgescu 
Flagman L, M. Galler 


Vice-Admiral Francisco Bastivieche 
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Country. 
Sweden . . 


That . 
Turkey. 


United States 


Uruguay . 
Venezuela. 


Yugoslavia 
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Minister of Marine. 
T. E. Skild (Secretary of State for 
Swedish Defence Forces) 
Luang Bipul (Minister of Defence) 
Captain Hiimi Kokdenizer (Under- 
Secretary for the Navy) 
C. Edison (Secretary of the Navy) 


General Domingo Mendivil (Minister of 
War and Marine) 
Commander Lavazaval (Head of the 
Navy) i 
Army General M. D. Nedic (Army and 
Navy Ministry) 


Chief of Staff. 
Admiral C, F. Tamm 


Rear-Admiral Luang Sindhu 
Captain Safyeddin Dagada 


Admiral Harold R. Stark (Chief of 
Naval Operations) 

Captain Gustavo Schroeder (In- 
spector General of Marine) 


Rear-Admiral T. T. Tijanié 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVAL ATTACHES. 


British Navan ATTACHES ACCREDITED TO ForEIGN CouNTRIES. 


To. 
Argentine, ° "Brazil, 
Uruguay, Venezuela 


Chile, Peru, Ecuador . 


Denmark . 
Finland 
France 


Belgium, Netherlands 


Greece, Bulgaria . 


Italy, Albania 


Japan, China 
Norway, Sweden 5 


Portugal, Spain . 


Thailand . 
Turkey 


U.S.A., Mexico, 
Panama, Cuba. 


U.S.S.R., Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia 
Yugoslavia, Rumania 


Name. 
Captain H. W. U. McCall . 
Assistants, Commander D. 8. 
McGrath . 
Lieutanant C. H. “Pullen, 
R.N.V.R. . 
Captain S. H.T. Arliss” 
Assistant, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F. V. Vaughan, 
R.N.V.R.. . . 
Captain H. M. Denham: 
Captain N. C. Moore, D.S.0., 
MV.O. . 
Captain C. S. Holland . 
Assistant, Commander A. 
GQ. Cunard. . 
Vice-Admiral Sir Gerald C. 
Dickens, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
CMG . . 
Assistant, Lieutenant F. W. 
H. Loudon, R.N.V.R. 
Captain H. F. Nalder . 
Assistant, Lieutenant Sir 
T. _Blomefield, Bats 
R.N.V.R.. . - 
Rear-Admiral R. H. L. 
Bevan, D.S.O., M.V.O. . 
Assistant, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander the Hon. G.C. R. 
Rodd, R.N.V.R.. . 
Captain D. N. . Tufnell, 
DSC... 
Assistant, Commander (E) 
G. F. Fellowes. . 
Rear-Admiral H. Boyes, 
CMG.,CLE. . . 
Assistant, Commander J. R. 
Poland . . 
Commander H. D. Owen | 
Assistants, Lieutenant F. 
Stilwell, R.N.V.R. . 
Commander A. H. Hill 
garth,O.BE.. . . 
Lieutenant G. Beare, 
R.N.V.R. . 
Commander L. N. “Brown- 
field (S.O. (O.), Singapore) 
Gaprain Gs E. M. O’Donnell, 
DS.O 
Captain L.C.A. St. J. Cur- 
zon-Howe, M.V.O., . 
Assistant, Commander (E.) 
F. J. A. Coleby 
Captain H. Clanchy 


Captain M. C. Despard, 
DSC) ee es ee He 


Appointed. 
Nov. 12, 1938 
Aug., 1939 
Oct. 7, 1939 
Apr. 22, 1938 
Sept. 3, 1939 
Aug. 25, 1939 


Sept. 3, 1939 
Jan. 17, 1938 


Aug. 31, 1939 


Feb. 8, 1940 
Aug. 25, 1939 
Aug. 26, 1939 
Dec., 1939 
Feb. 23, 1940 


Feb. 19, 1940 
Dec. 17, 1938 
July 20, 1939 
Aug. 24, 1939 


Oct. 31, 1939 
Oct. 8, 1938 


Dec., 1939 
Aug. 30, 1939 
Nov., 1939 
Jan. 25, 1939 
July 6, 1939 
May 28, 1938 
Oct. 1, 1937 
Oct. 24, 1936 


Oct., 1939 


Headquarters. 
Buenos Aires. 


Rio di Janeiro. 


”» oo» 
Santiago. 


Copenhagen 4 


Helsinki. 
Paris. 


The Hague. 


Athens. 


Rome. 


Tokyo. 
Oslo. 


Stockholm. 
Lisbon. 


” 


Madrid. 

Bangkok (non- 
resident). 

Ankara. 


Washington. 
Moscow. 


Bucharest. 
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Foreiecn Navan Arracnzs ACCREDITED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Argentina : Captain Jose S. Zuloaga. 
Brazil: (Naval Agent) Engineer-Captain Natal Arnaud. 
China : Captain Lung Yung hsien. 
Denmark: Baron Niel Juel-Brockdorff. 
Finland : Captain Holger Grondahl. 
France: Captain C. L. M. C. Denis de Rivoyre 
{ngenieur Principal J.B. Chalopin } Assistant Naval Attachés. 
Greece : Captain S. Mateszis. 
- Italy : Captain Count Ferrante Capponi. 
Engineer-Lieutenant-Commander Ernesto Trenchi (Assistant). 
Japan: Captain Taiichiro Kondo. 
Commander M. Yoshii (Assistant). 

Netherlands : Lieut.-Commander A. de Booy. 
Poland : Captain Tadewaz Stoklasa. 
Rumania : Captain Gheorghe St. Dunsitrescu, C.V.0. 
Soviet Union : 
Sweden: Kom-Kapten N. J. Wesstrom. 
Thai: Colonel Mom Snidvongse Senni. 
Turkey : Commander Siret Cakir. 
United States: Captain Alan G. Kirk. 

Captain G. W. Nelson, (C.C.) 

Commander N. R. Hitchcock Assistants. 

Lieut.-Commander W. B. Ammon. 
Yugo-Slavia : Brigadier-General Milroad Radovic. 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING FIRMS. 


TuE firms listed below all undertake the building of merchant vessels. 
Those which undertake in addition the construction of (a) Men-of- 
war, (b) Propelling machinery and (c) Auxiliary machinery for ships, 
are so distinguished. 


Ailsa Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Troon, Ayrshire. (a) (b) 

Ardrossan Dockyard, Ltd., Ardrossan, Ayrshire. 

8. P. Austin and Son, Ltd., Wear Dock Yard, Sunderland. (a) 

Barclay, Curle and Co., Ltd., Whiteinch, Glasgow. (a) (b) 

Bartram and Sons, Ltd., South Dock, Sunderland. 

George Brown and Co., Greenock. 

John Brown and Co., Clydebank. (a) (b) 

Burntisland Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Burntisland. 

Caledon Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Dundee. (a) (6) 

Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd., Birkenhead. (a) (b) (c) 

Cochrane and Sons, Ltd., Selby, Yorks. 

William Denny and Brothers, Ltd., Dumbarton. (a) (b) 

William Doxford and Sons, Ltd., Sunderland. (a) (b) 

Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Govan, Glasgow. 
b 


(a) (0) 
Ferguson Brothers (Port Glasgow), Ltd., Port Glasgow. (a) (b) (c) 
Fleming and Ferguson, Ltd., Paisley. (b) 

Furness Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Haverton-on-Tees. 

Goole Shipbuilding and Repairing Co., Ltd., Goole. (a) 

Grangemouth Dockyard Co., Ltd., Grangemouth. 

William Gray and Co., Ltd., West Hartlepool. (a) (b) (c) 

Greenock Dockyard Co., Ltd., Greenock. 

Hall, Russell and Co., Ltd., Aberdeen. _(b) 

William Hamilton and Co., Ltd., Port Glasgow. (a) 

Harland and Wolff, Ltd., Belfast and Govan, Glasgow. (a) (b) (c) 

R. and W. Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
(a) (b) (c) 

Charles Hill and Sons, Ltd., Bristol. 

A. and J. Inglis, Ltd., Pointhouse, Glasgow. (a) 

Irvine’s Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Co., Ltd., Hartlepool. (c) 

Sir James Laing and Sons, Ltd., Sunderland. 

John Lewis and Sons, Ltd., Aberdeen. (b) 

Lytham Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Lytham, Lanes. 

(a) (b) 

Philip and Son, Ltd., Dartmouth. (a) (b) 
Sir John Priestman and Co., Sunderland. 
John Readhead and Sons, Ltd., South Shields. (0) 
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Henry Robb, Ltd., Leith. (a) 

Rose Street Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd., Inverness. (b) (c) 

Scott and Sons, Bowling, near Glasgow. 

Scotts’ Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenock. (a) (b) 

Short Brothers, Ltd., Sunderland. 

William Simons and Co., Ltd., Renfrew, near Glasgow. (a) (b) 

Smith’s Dock Co., Ltd., North Shields. (b) 

Alexander Stephen and Sons, Ltd., Linthouse, Govan, Glasgow. (a) 

Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
(a) (6) (c) 

Joseph L. Thompson and Sons, Ltd., Sunderland. 

John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., Woolston, Southampton. (a) 
(®) (6) 

Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness and High Walker, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. (a) (b) (c) 

J. Samuel White and Co., Ltd., Cowes, Isle of Wight. (a) (b) (c) 

Wood, Skinner and Co., Ltd., Bill Quay, Pelaw, Co. Durham. 

Yarrow and Co., Ltd., Scotstoun, Glasgow. (a) (b) (¢) 


BOAT-BUILDERS. 


In addition to the shipbuilding firms listed above, the following 
firms undertake the construction of men-of-war’s boats or power- 
driven boats for combatant purposes. 


Aldous Successors, Ltd., Brightlingsea, Essex. 

Boats and Cars (Kingston), Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames. 

British Power Boat Company, Hythe, Southampton. 

Brooke Motor Craft Co., Ltd., Harbour Road, Oulton Broad, 
Lowestoft. 

Camper and Nicholson, Gosport. 

Clare Lallow, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Walter Cook, Maldon, Essex. 

Groves and Guttridge, Clarence Road, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Hamble River Yacht and Engineering Co., Swanwick Shore, near 
Southampton. (Now owned by Solent Shipyard Co., Ltd., 
Bursledon, Hants.) 

Hugh McLean and Sons, Ferry Road, Renfrew. 

Mechans, Ltd., Scotstoun Ironworks, Glasgow. 

Medway Yacht Basin, Rochester. 

J. H. Pounder and Co., Throston Bridge, Hartlepool. 

Rowhedge Ironworks, Ltd., Rowhedge, near Colchester. 

A. Rutherford and Co., Ltd., Birkenhead. 

Saunders Roe, Ltd., Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Sittingbourne Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 97, Park Road, Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 

J. Taylor (Chertsey), Ltd., Chertsey, Surrey. 

Vosper, Ltd., Portsmouth. 

White’s Southampton Yachtbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Itchen, Southampton. 
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FIRMS MANUFACTURING MILITARY AIRCRAFT. 
The following are the principal constructors of military aircraft : 


Aeronautical Corporation of Great Britain, Walton Works, Peter- 
borough. 

Airspeed (1984), Ltd., The Airport, Portsmouth, Hants. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft, Ltd., Whitley, near 
Coventry. 

Blackburn Aircraft, Ltd., Brough, E. Yorks. 

Boulton Paul Aircraft, Ltd., The Airport, Wolverhampton. 

Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., Filton, Bristol. 

British Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Hanworth Aerodrome, 
Middlesex. 

Cierva Autogiro Co., Ltd., Bush House, W.C.2. 

De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., Hatfield Aerodrome, Hertfordshire. 

Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 

General Aircraft, Ltd., London Air Park, Feltham. 

The Gloster ‘Aircraft Co., Ltd., 8, St. James's Square, 8.W.1. 

Handley Page, Ltd., 40, Claremont Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., Canbury Park Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Heston Aircraft Co., Ltd., Heston Airport, Hounslow. 

Parnall Aircraft Co., Ltd., Yate, Bristol. 

Percival Aircraft, Ltd., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 

Phillips and Powis Aircraft, Ltd., Reading Aerodrome, Woodley, 
Reading. 

A. V. Roe and Co., Ltd., Newton Heath, Manchester. 

Saunders-Roe, Ltd., East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Short Bros. (Rochester and Bedford), Ltd., Tochatee Kent. 

Supermarine Aviation Works (Vickers), Ltd., Vickers House, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Vickers (Aviation), Ltd., Weybridge, Surrey. 

Westland Aircraft, Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset. 
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PICTORIAL SECTION 


Comprising 
SILHOUETTES OF WARSHIPS 
PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF WARSHIPS 


PROFILES OF 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN WARSHIPS 
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CAPITAL SHIPS. 


{In order to facilitate identification, the ships are arranged in accordance with 
the number of funnels and masts, as these are the features most easily dis- 
hed at a distance. Dimensions and particulars of British and foreign war- 
shipe will be found on pp. 141-186. All the profiles are drawn to the scale 3 in. = 
100 ft. 
{idexes to the names of vessels of which profiles are included in this section 
are given at the end of the volume. } 


SWEDEN. Battleship. Oscar |. 
(A searchlight Is fitted on each mast.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battie-cruiser. Hood. 
(Fore topgallant mast has been added and bridge structure modified.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battie-cruiser. Repulse (after reconstructién 1936). 
Renown similar, B 
Fore topmast removed. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Mutsu, Nagato. 
Single funnel fitted and catapult added between mainmast and “ X”’ turret. 
Superstructure built round mainmast. 
Bridgework modified. 
Main topgallant mast removed. 


P3 


CAPITAL SHIPS. 


P4 


JAPAN. Battleships. ise, Hyuge. 
Fore funnel and topmast removed. 


Bridgework modified. 
Superstructure built round mainmast. 
Main topgallant mast removed. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Haruna, Kirishima, Kongo. 
Haruna and Kongo have funnels of equal height. 
Derricks fitted between X and Y turrets. 


CHILE. Battleship. Almirante Latorre. 
lodernised 1es1- metoaiest relied and bridge work altered.) 


pult fitted on quarter deck. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. California, Colorado, Maryland, Tennessee, 
‘West Virginia. 
(Now fitted with 2 catapults, one on ‘' X" turret and one on the quarter deck.) 


Crane fitted at stern. 
Maryland has range-finder fitted on B turret. 


ITALY. Battleships. Conte di Cavour, Glullo Cesare. 
Andrea Dolra Caio Duilio when modernised. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. PS 


ARGENTINA. Battleships. Moreno, Rivadavia. 
Guns on B and X turrets replaced by range-finders. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Bretagne, Lorraine, Provence. 
Norsz.—Lorraine has been modernised. The midshipse turret has been removed and 
replaced by a hangar and catapult. Cranes fitted abreast after funnel. 
Brldgeworl: extended. Fore topmasts removed, main topmasts fitted. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Courbet, Paris. 
Cranes fitted abreast after funnel. 
After funnel reduced in height. 


BRAZIL. Battleships. Minas Gorass, 880 Paulo. 
Minas Geraes has forward funnel removed and bridgework modified. 
Remaining funnel made larger. 


SOVIET UNION. Battleships. Marat, Paris Commune and October Revolution. 


Two derricks fitted between mainmast and turret in Marat and Paris Conumune. 
Crane fitted abreast mainmast in October Revolution. 
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TURKEY. Battie-crulser. Yavouz Sultan Selim. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Nelson, Rodney. 


Nelson has a crane amidships. 
Rodney bas a catapult fitted on C turret. 
increased. 


Mast structure { 


FRANCE. Battieships. Dunkerque, Strasbourg. 
Catapult fitted on quarter deck. Crane is moved aft to break of deck. 
Main topgallant mast fitted. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Fuze and Yamashiro. 
(After reconstruction, 1934.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Barham, Malaya. 
Norg.—Barham has tri; malnmast and catapult on “ X" turret. 
Barham and Malaya have tall mainmasts and no fore topmasts. 
Malaya has catapult before mainmast ; Derrick on mainmast removed ; 
‘angar and cranes fitted abreast funnel. 
Sternwalk fitted in Barham. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Warspite, Queen Elizabeth, Valiant. 
Norn. Elizabeth and Vaillant are under reconstruction. 
jternwalks fitted in Warspite and Queen Elizabeth. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. New York, Texas. 


Fore topmast removed ; Mastheads modified and fitted with machine-guns. 
ler fitted on B and X turrets. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Ramiliies, Resolution, Revenge, Roya! ‘Sovereign. 
Norm.—Resolution has a smoke deflector on the funnel. Ramillies and Resolution 
have tripod mainmasts, catapult on “ X"’ turret and a crane abreast 
mainmast. 


Main topgallant mast fitted. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico. 
(After modernisation, 1934.) 


—_—~>—sa—— 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Arizona, Pennsylvania. 


Catapult on ““X” turret added. Crane fitted at stern. Main topmast is on fore 
side of mast structure. 
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CAPITAL SHIPS. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Nevada, Oklahoma. 
Bridgework extended and mastheads modified. 


UNITED STATES. Battleship. Arkansas. 


<a: 


GERMANY. Armoured Ship. Admiral Scheer. 


GERMANY. Armoured Ship. Deutschland. 


Pole mast fitted on aft side of funnel. Catapult fitted abaft funnel. 
Fore topmast fitted. 
Pole mast fitted on after superstructure. 


GERMANY. Battie Cruisers. Scharnhorst, Gneisenau. 
Gneisenau has a vertical stempiece. 


AIRCRAFT AND SEAPLANE CARRIERS AND 
TENDERS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aircraft Carrier. Eagle. 
Fore topmast added and mast structure modified. 
Signal mast added forward. 


= = = = 
SWEDEN. Alreraft Cruiser. Gotland. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alrcraft Carrier. Hermes. 
Topmast and signal mast forward added. Flight deck extended aft. 


FRANCE. Alrcratt Carrier. Béarn. 


Space between flight deck and upper deck forward partially blanked off. 
Framework fitted on aft side of funnel. 


FRANCE. Aviation Transport. Commandant Teste. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Seaplane Carrier. Albatross. 
Catapult fitted forward. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Carriers. Saratoga, Lexington. 
Lexington has platform round top of funnel. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcratt Carriers. Enterprise, Yorktown. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alrcraft Carrier. Glorious. 


wireless masts ‘added each ey side of flight deck. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aircraft Carrier. Ark Royal. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND TENDERS. Pil 
“w= 


JAPAN. Alreratt Carrier. Hesho. 
Funnels hinge outboard. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alreraft Carrier. Furious. 
Three wireless masts added each side of flight deck. 
uarter deck has been raised one deck. 
latform built on flight deck forward. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Akagi. 
Superstructure added and flight deck extended forward. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Kage. 
Superstructure added and flight deck extended forward. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Carrier. Ranger. 


(NoTs.—Funnels hinge outboard.’ 
Signal masts fitted at ends of flight deck. 


SS 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alrcratt Carrier. Argus. (Training Ship.) 
Flight deck levelled forward. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Ryujo. 


UNITED STATES. Aircraft Tender. Langley. 


Foremost third of flight deck removed. 
Two pole masts fitted. 
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CRUISERS AND COAST DEFENCE SHIPS. 


JAPAN. Crulsers. (‘‘Sendal’’ class.) Naka, Sendal, Jintsu. 
Getapale fitted abaft mainmast. Aircraft platform forward remov. 


ed. 
The mainmast is of tripod construction and | Js fitted with a derrick on its 
after side. 


UNITED STATES. Scout Cruisers. (‘‘ Omaha’’ class.) Cincinna Concord, 
Detroit, larblehead, Momphis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Raleigh, Richmond, 


There are small Sitierences in the arrangement of guns aft. 
Topmaste shortened. 


ROVAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Crulser. Adelaide. 


ITALY. Armoured Cruiser. (Classified as Battieshi; 
Smelal mere? cru Wire as leship, 2nd class, in italian 


ITALY. Light Cruiser. Taranto (ez-German Strassburg). 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘ London’’ class.) Devonshire, London, 
Shropshire, Sussex. (‘‘ Norfolk’ class.) Dorsetshire, Norfolk. 
Fore topgallant mast added. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘* Kent’’ class.) Cumberland, Suffolk, Kent, 
Berwick, Cornwall. 


Kent has a sternwalk. 
Kent, Berwick and Cornwall are flush-decked. 


Royal Australian Navy. Cruisers. (‘‘Kent’’ class.) Australla, Canberra. 
No hangars fitted. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘E" class.) Emerald, Enterprise. 
(In Enterprise the forward 6-in. guns are in a twin mounting on tle fore- 
castle deck.) 


JAPAN. LightCrulsers. (‘‘ Kuma’’ class.) Kiso, Kitakaml, Kuma, Ol, Tama. 
("Natori class.) Isudzu, Natori, Nagara, Yura, Kinu, Abukuma. 
Catapult fitted before mainmast. ‘The mainmast is of tripod con- 
struction and is fitted with a derrick on its fore side. 


SOVIET UNION. Cruisers. Profintern, Chervonnaya, Ukraina. 


JAPAN. Light Crulsers. (‘‘ Tenryu’’ class.) Tatsuta, Tenryu, 
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SPAIN. Light Cruiser. Mendez Nufiez. 
ne is tripod. Fore topgallant mast added. 
A.A. armament fitted between second funnel and mainmast, 
Searchlight platform fitted round after funnel. 


SPAIN. Light Grulser. Navarra (Ex Republica). 
One funnel and masts removed. Tower built forward and superstructure aft. 
Upper deck extends farther aft. Another gun added forward. 
armament fitted amidships. 


ITALY. Scout Cruiser. Quarto. 


JAPAM. Cruisers. (‘‘ Nachi’’ class.) Machi, Myoko, Ashigara, Haguro. 
Catapult fitted abaft mainmast. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (“ Takao’? class.) Takao, Atago, Chokal, Maya. 


ITALY. Cruiser. (Modified ‘‘ Trento” class.) Bolzano, 
Forward superstructure faired into funnel. Catapult fitted amidships. 
Clinker screens fitted to funnels. 
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CRUISERS. 


ITALY. Crulsors. (“Zara’’ class.) Pola, Zara, Flume, Gorizia. 


Forward superstructure faired Into funnel. Catapult fitted forward. 
Clinker screens fitted to funnels. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka’”’ class.) Furutaka, Kato. 


The tops of the funnels are square to the funnels. 
Pole mast raked. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka’’ class.) Acba, Kinugasa. 
The tops of the funnels are square to the funnels. 
Pole mast raked. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (Improved “Birmingham” class.) Effingham, 
Frobisher, Hawkins, Vindictive. 


Vindictive is used as a training ship, the raised gnn forward Is Temoved and a 
hangar fitted forward of the bridge. Seaplane crane fitted aft of 


mainmast. 
Effingham, Hawkins and Frobisher are being rearmed, the after funnel peing 
removed: Crane fitted amidships and another gun added forward ant 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (Improved " Southampton” class.) Belfast, Edinburgh. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (“ Southampton”? class.) Southampton, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Glasgow, Gloucester, Liverpool, Manchester, 
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FRANCE, Cruisers. (‘ Duquesne class.) Duquesne, Tourville, (‘‘ Suffren ’’ clase.) 
Suffren, Colbert, Foch, Duplelx. 
Colbert, Duplelx and Foch have tripod mainmasts and the catapults between 


Fore topmast shortened in Foch, Duquesne and Tourville and removed in 
ip! 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (“ Astoria’ class.) Astoria, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Tuscaloosa. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. Pertiand, indianapolis. 
Foremost funnel and fore topmast are raised. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (‘‘ Pensacola’’ class.) Salt Lake City, Pensacela. 
Crane fitted on fore side of after funnel and derricks on after side. 


UNITED STATES. Crulsers. (‘‘Chester’’ class.) Northampton, Chester, Louisville. 
(‘‘Augusta”’ class.) Chicago, Houston, Augusta. 
Foremost funnel raised and fore topmast shortened in Chester, Louisville and 
Northampton. Fore topmast shortened. 
2 
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FRANCE. Training Cruiser. Jeanne d’ Arc. 
‘The catapults and fore topmast are removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. York, Exeter. (‘‘ York’ class.) 
(In Exeter the funnels and masts are vertical.) 
Forward funnel has been modified. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Cruisers. (Modified “ Leander’? 
Perth, Hobart, Sydney. oes) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘' Arethusa’’ class.) Arethusa, Galatea, Penelope, 
urora. 
Derrick fitted on aft side of after funnel. 


GERMANY. Light Cruisers. K6in, Karlsruhe, Konigsberg. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of after funnel. Catapult fitted between funnels. 
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FRANCE. Crulser Minelayer. Emilé Bertin. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of catapult. 
Searchlight platform built round after funnel. 

mast fitted on fore side of after turret. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (‘Condottieri’’ class.) Montecuccoll, Muzio Attendolo. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (‘*Attendolo’’ class.) Eugenio di Savola, Filiberto Duca d’Acsta. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (‘‘Condottleri ” class.) Alberico de Barblano, Alberto di Giussano, 
Bartolomeo Colleon!, Giovanni della Bande Ners. 
Fore topmast and atays to mainmast removed. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast, Bridgework extended. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (‘‘ Condottleri ” class.) Armando Diaz, Luigl Cadorna. 
Fore topmast removed. Catapult fitted between after funnel and “ X "’ turret. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of maiumast. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulser Minelayer. Adventure. (Stern has been extended.) 
Derricks added abreast masts, 
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NETHERLANDS. Crutesers. sae Sonar Saas large 
Fore topmast shortened and foremast Tr. 
Malnmest shortened, moved forward and fitted with derrick and searchlights, 
Aircraft stowed between funnels and crane fitted. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (“ Trento” class.) Trento, Trieste. 
Fore topmast removed. 


SPAIN. Crulsers. Libertad, Almirante Cervera, Miguel de Cervantes. 
‘The mainmasts are tri ie 
Main topgallant mast fitted. Fore topmast and topgallant mast removed. 


GERMANY. Light Cruleer. Emden. 
Pole mast fitted on aft side of after funnel. 
Superstructure added before mainmast. Fore topmast shortened. 


FRANCE. Crulsers. (‘“ Duguay-Trouin’’ class.) La Motte Picquet, Duguay-Trouin, 
Primauguet. 
Catapult fitted on quarter deck. 
Fore topmast removed and mast head modified. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘D’’ class.) Danae, Dauntiess, Dragon. 
Main topmast added. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘'D" class: repent veeseis.) Delhi, Dunedin, Diemede, 
Despatch, Durban. 
Foremost gun in Diomede Is housed in a ganhouse. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘Cores’’ class.) Cardiff, Cores, Curaeos. 
For Coventry and Curlew, see below. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Anti-Alrcraft Cruisers. (“ Cores’ class.) Coventry. Curtew (as re- 
armed 1985). (“Cartisie’”’ class.) Cairo, Calcutta, Colombe, when 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruiser. Cartisie. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘ Caledon’ class.) Caledon, Calypso, Caradoc. 
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SOVIET UNION. Cruiser. Krasni Kavkaz. 
Catapult fitted_between mainmast and funnel. 


GREECE. Cruiser. Helle. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Gustav V, 
Fore topmast added. Bridge work enlarged. 
jt and derrick removed. 


ta 


SWEDEN. Const Defence Ship. Sverige. 


a 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Drottning Victoria, 


ra 


GERMANY. Gunnery Training Ship. Bremse. 
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SPAIN. Cruiser. Canarias. 
Fore topmast and topgallant mast removed. 


FRANCE. Crutser. Algérie. 
Superstructure amidships added. 
Crane replaced by two others. 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Leipzio. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of funnel. Catapult fitted between funnel and foremast. 
Crane fitted on fore side of funnel. 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Nurnberg. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘ Leander’? class.) Leander, Achilles, Neptune, Orion, Ajax. 
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CRUISERS. 


ARGENTINA. Cruisers. Almirante Brown, Vinticinco de Mayo. 
Fore topmast shortened, main topmast lengthened. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. 


JAPAN. Light Cruiser. Yubari. 
Masts and funnel raked aft. 


FINLAND. Armoured Gunboats. VainimBinen, limarinen. 


NORWAY. Minelaying and Training Ship. Olav Trysvason, 
Both cranes are fitted abreast mainmast, 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘ Effingham” class.) 
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FLOTILLA LEADERS 


) 


AND DESTROYERS 


(See pp. 195-227.) 


eer 


Layered Fete Leaders. Gaseerd, Vauguel 


faut A sot All, ‘Abeoes Mahi Sara ee 


mt tlie = 


FRANCE. Fiotilia 
Lion, Vauban, vainy. Ue Verdun” 


UNITED STATES. apeatrevers. The ‘Flush 
U.S. destreyers except 
those wi Thies funnels 


Mainmast shortened. 


FRANCE. Leaders. Tigre, 
Farad before 


after turrets, 
FRANCE, vonage 0 Mistral, crelone, Bour- 


cnetia, Tr Tamontane, “Typhon,” Tremee, 


Sian 
similar. 


Chacal, 


jestroyers. Burza, Wicher, are 
‘Mainmast shortened. 


FRANCE. Fictilia Leaders. “Le ramaewee® 
class (6 ships). L’ Audacieux, Le , Le 
Terrible, Le Triumphant, L’ inacetanle 
Control platform added abaft after funnel. 


we ariad 
& pots & is Fer @. ia 
Masa, @. Fabrizi, V. eae 
Bridgework extended. 


ware 


GERMANY. Destroyers. “ Maass”’ class. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. “ Tribal’ class. 


YUGO SLAVIA. Flotilla Leader. Dubrovnik. 


JAPAN. Ist Class Destroyers. “ Fubuki ’” oles, 
(24 ships.) 


FRANCE. Flotilla Leader. Amiral Sénés. 


P26 


ie ee 


ITALY! peeie Leaders (Scouts). 1 lavteatort ” 
A. da Mosto, ete. (12 ships.) 


wcalsnlal ieee 


GREAT BRITAIN, Flotilla Leaders. 
Inglefield. wails Hendy 


scoleulallheioee 


GREAT BRITAIN. Flotilla Leader. Faulknor. 


ITALY. Flotiila Leaders (Scouts). Leone, Pan- 
tera, Tigre, 


i 


JAPAN. Ist Class Destroyers. jutsukd 
fines C8 ships), and " Kamikase class 


JAPAN. et class Destroyers. “ Minekase”” 
class (16 ships). 


ips). 


GERMANY. U sat. 
Destroyers. itis, Thoer, 


Kivatroe, Rondor, Felis, ier. 


GREAT BRITAIN, Flotila Leader. Codring- 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


rare, ema” 


“ Acasta” and “Crusader” classes have 


davits at stern. 
Flotilia Leaders. Kelth, Duncan, Kempenfelt. 


sashntnlalliisee 


GREAT SRITAM, Dr hound,”” 
AT ent "intron Lek ok 
Greyhound" has Mavit feted at stern. 


a 


PORTUGAL. Destroyers. Vouga, Lima, Dao, 
Tejo, Douro. 
COLOMBIA. Destroyers. Antioquia, Caldas. 


aisle 


Destroyers. 
Crusader 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
“6 Beagle,” * 


ARGENTINA. Flotilla Leaders. Mendoza, La 
Rioja, Tucuman. 


ITALY. — Fletilia (Scouts). Carlo 


Leaders 
Mirabelic, Augusto Fuboty. 


GREAT Lda 
feskay, sie, Sree ‘Montrose, 


bale AUSTRALIAN WAVY. Flotilla Loader. 
SPAIN. Flotilia Leaders. Almirante Valdes. 
etc., generally similar. 


HOLLAND. Ghent, 
Piet tiatt. ortenase, ye Van nee Wes, 
Van Galen, Witte de With. 


FLOTILLA LEADERS 


Peere) 


GREAT | BRITAIN. | Destroyers, Vanessa, 

mw ne, Vertu, *Versatie, Jesper 
font lun, 

Vioten! om Vivien 


ny te Van Vancsuver), 7 Vortiern, Valentine, 


Voven oreer, Wake Walker ‘Walpele, hed 

Warwick, Watchman, Wai 

Westcott, Westminster, al Whitey, 

Venom rity,” Volunteer, ren, 
fo! g . 

Wren, Windsor, Veteran. 


ai ear BRITAIN. Legh te 
ue itshed, Wildswan, Wi 
Wolvering ‘Worcester, Mvishart ¥ 


Whitehall, 
we 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. Ambuscade, 
Amazon. 


CHILE. Di 
Hyatt, 


ja, Aldea. 
SWEDEN. Destroyers. Klas Horn, Kias Uggla, 
Ehren: 


skBid, Nordenskjold. 
Davit fitted at stern, 


JAPAN 2nd Class Destroyers. “ Wakatake”’ 
ret ships), and “Kaya” class (19 
i ips). 


ee 


FRANCE. Destroyers. Aventurier, intropide. 


ITALY. Destroyers. Sella, B. Ricasoll, F. 
Crispl, G. Ni vera - “ 
Bric k extended. Platform fitted 
round mainmast, 


AND DESTROYERS. P27 


arte Destroyers. Alessandro Poerlo and 
jugiielmo 
Searchlight platform added before main- 
mast, 


ae: 


JAPAN. Destroyers. “ Hibiid’”’ class. 
JAPAN. “Arlake’’ class (17 
Neeson 


SEAT BRITAIN. Flotita Ls Loaders, En outh, 
i ‘Fearless”” leans: similar but gun between 
funnels omit 


Pern a ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. Admiralty “8” 
class, 


ITALY. Siig tel Palestro, San Selterino, 
Martine, Confienza. 
Bridge s and foremost fannel heightened. 


ban 
ITALY. Destroyers. Turbli Nembo, Euro, 
Ostro, ro, 
. Sauro, F. Nullo, D. Manin, C. Bat 


Bridge and foremost funnel heightened. 


INMARK. Te Boats(Ist Class). 
DEI ‘orpedo . tet Slam). Slontte: 


P28 FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


ee) ee 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers, ~ Farragut” UNITED CTATES: -. Destroyers." Mamry 


ITALY. Strale, 
—eenllaoes LY, Destroyers, Darde, Fre 


GREAT BRITAIN. M ssetiresers. “ Javelin” Bridgework extended. Control platform 
and “ Kelly’’ classes. Figs obnlein torpedo tubes. B 


POLAND. Destroyers. Grom, Blyskawiea. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CRUISER MINELAYER. 


Adventure. 


7 


Length (extreme), 539 ft.; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; 6,740 tons ; Speed, 28 knots. 
Armament, 4—47-In, A.A. ; 4—3-pr.; 4—2-pr.; 2M. ; 8 L. ; 310 mines. 


Stern has been lengthened and rounded in plan. Derricka added abreast masts. 


SEAPLANE CARRIER. 


Albatross. 


Length, 4433 ft.; 4,800 tons; Speed, 21 knots; Completed, 1929, 
Armament, 4—4°7-in, A.A.; 4—2-pr. Pom Poms; 4—3-pr.; 4 M.; 201,; 9 seaplanes, 


( P55 ) 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
CRUISERS. 
“D" Class, 


*Despatch. *Diomede. Danae. Dauntless. Dragon. *Delhi, 
*Dunedin. *Durban. 


i 
Q 
ever UTAUVUETURU TRAN EAST 
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Soin 0h tenets NPUNHUSRLETOUUUUOUUOONeOAUOUUOOOUSOBNUOUOCOGOVEREROTRGNONEONOCUROOOUUUCUUTAGGUGREEEUGDUUTENOGOOUOOTENAOUUTUULULETAN 


s-2i" THA. 3-21" 


(8106.1) 


Length, 4724 ft. ; 4,850 tons; Speed, 29 knots ; 
Armament, 6—6-in. ; 8—4-in. 4.4.; 4—8-pr., 2—2-pr.; 2M. ;8L.; 12—21-In, torpedo tubes. 


Main tupmast fitted. Foremost gun in Diomede housed in gunhouse. 
* Repeat vessels. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
CRUISER. 


Adeiaide. 


Wo LL LBRO LL 
th 


a 
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Length, 462¢ ft. ; 5,100 tons; Speed, 254 knots. 
Armament, 9—6-in. ; 4—3-pr. ; 1—8-In. 4.4.; 8 L. ; 2 submerged 21-in. torpedo tubes, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


CRUISERS. 
“ Ceres" Class. 


Ceres. Curacoa. Cardiff. 


“Carlisle” Class. 
Carlisle. 


(8106.K) 


Length (extreme), 450 ft.—451 ft. 9 ins.; Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,200~4,290 tons; Speed, 29 knots ; Completed, 1917-22. 


Armament, 5—6-in. ; 2--3-in. A.A. ; 4—8-pr. ; 2—2-pr. Pom Poms; 4 above-water 21-in, D.R. torpedo tubes, 
Cardiff,'Curacoa, and Ceres have 2—3-pr. 


Carlisle has a trawler bow. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
CRUISERS. 
"Ceres" Clasr. 


Coventry. Curlew. Calcutta. Cairo. 
Capetown and Colombo when completed. 


Anti-Aircraft gun ships. 


Length (extreme), 450 ft. ; 4,290 tons; Speed, 29 knots; 


Armament, 10—4-in. A.A. ; 2—8-pr. ; 2 multi-machine guns; 2.4, 
Calcutta and Cairo have 8—4-in, A.A. 


Completed, 1917. 
L,; 8—21-In, torpedo tubes. 


CRUISERS, 


“Caledon” Class. 
Caledon. Calypso. Caradoc. 


A od gg cr Ce 
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Length (extreme), 450 ft. ; Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,180 tons; Speed, 29 knots ; Completed, 1917. 
Armament, 5—6-in. ; 2—8-in. a.a.; 4—8-pr. ; 2—2-pr. Pom Poms; 2M. ; 8 L. ; and 4 above-water 21-in, D.R. torpedo tubes, 
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BRAZIL. 


BATTLESHIPS. 
Minas Geraes. Sao Paulo. 
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Length (extreme), 643 ft.; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; 19,200 tons ; Speed, 21 knota ; Completed, 1909, 1910. 
Armament, 12—12-in. ; 12—4°7-in. ; 6—8-pr. ; 2—S-in. A.A. ; 4 M. 
Overbauled and refitted at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 1921-23, and a.a. guns Installed. 
Corrections to plan.—Ten main deck 4°7-in. guns removed in 1981, 
Minas Geraes reconstructed, 1988. Forward funnel removed, bridgework modified; 2—4°7-in. guns and 2—3-In. a.a. guns added. 


FINLAND. 
ARMOURED GUNBOATS. 


Vainimdinen. Mmarinen. 


Length, 306 ft. ; 4,000 ton: 
Armament, 4—10-i1 
Completed, 1932—83. 
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GERMANY. 
GUNNERY TRAINING SHIP. 
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Lengthi(extreme),‘389 ft. 6 ins.; Speed,'27 knots; 1,460 tons!; Completed, 1932. 
Armament, 4—4-1-in. 
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GREECE. 
CRUISER. 


Length, 822 ft. ; 2,088 tons ; Speed, 20 knots; Completed, 1914; Reconstructed, 1029. 
Armament, 8—€-in,; 1—8-in. 4,4,; 100 mines; 2—18-In, torpedo tubes, 


ARMOURED ORUISER, S 


Giorgios Averoff. 
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Length, 462 ft. ; 9,301 tons; Speed, 22°5 knots; Completed, 1911. Refitted, 1927. 
Armament, 4—9-2-in. ; 8—7"6-in. ; 16—8-In. ; 2—3-in. A.A. ; 4—8-pr.; 2M, ; 3 submerged 18-in, torpedo tubes, 
Correction to plan.—Bridgework modified. Control top fitted on foremast. 
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JAPAN. 


AIRORAFT CARRIER. 
Hosho 


Lisi 


Rial herd o7 


Dis}lacement, 7,470 tons; Length B.P., 510 ft. ; Speed, 25 knots; Completed, 1922. 
Armament, 4—5°5-in. ; 2—8-in. 4.4. ; Carries about 20 planes; Fitted with gyro-stabil 
Funnels hinge outboard. 


JAPAN. 
LIGHT CRUISER 
Yubari. 


Length (extreme), 465 ft.; Leugth B.P., 435 {t.; 2,800 tons; Speed, 33 knote. Completed, 1923. 
Armament, 6—5-h-in.; 1—3-in. A.A. ; 2M; 2 twin 21-in. torpedo tubes; 84 mines. 
Correction to plan.—Masts and funnel raked aft. 
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JAPAN, 


LIGHT CRUISERS, 


“ Natori” Class, 
jlsudzu. Natori. (fines 
(Nagara. Yura. \Abukuma. 
“Kuma” Class. 
oi. Kiso, Kitakami. Tama. Kuma. 


Ag TNT 


Length (extreme), 535 ft. ; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; Speed, 38 knots ; ‘‘ Kuma” Class, 5,100 tons ; ‘‘ Natori” Clase. 5,170 tons; 
Completed, 1920-23. 


Armament, 7—6°6-In. ; 2—8-in. A.4.; 2 M.; 4 twin above-water 21-in. torpedo tubes; 1 catapult; 1 aircraft. Fitted for minelaying. 
Corrections to plan.—Catapult fitted before mainmast, which is of tripod construction and Is fitted with a derrick. 


LIGHT ORUISERS. 
“Tenryu” Class, 
Tatsuta. Tenryu. 


Length (extreme), 468 ft. ; Speed, 31 knots; 3,280 tons ; Completed, 1919 
Armament, 4—5°5-in. ; 1—3-in. 4.4. 2 M.; 2 triple above-water torpedo tubes, 
Fitted for Minelaying. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP. 


Hertog Hendrik. 


sor sor 
lortog Hendrik : Length, 817 ft.; 4,871 tons; Speed, 164 knots ; Completed, 1903, 
OH anent dein; ¢ooin.; Poin; @-1 pres 2 
After gun removed. 


NETHERLANDS. 
CRUISERS- 
Java. Sumatra. 


TT 


Huon to 


Length, 5094 ft. ; 6,670 tons; Speed, 31 knots; Completed, 1925-26. 
Armament, 10—5-9 in. ; 6—1'5 in.; 4—2 pr.; 8 M.; 
40 mines; 2 seaplanes 
Corrections to plan.—These cruisers have been reconditioned. The 4—8-in.a.a. have been removed. The mainmast his 
been shortened, moved forward, and fitted with derrick and searchlights, Main topmast removed. 3—4-cm 
machine guns have been fitted each side of the after deck house, The forward 4-sided 59-in, have been raised a 
deck to the signal deck, which has been extended aft for the purpose. Fore topmast shortened and foremast. 
made larger. Cranes fitted abreast foremost funnel. Aircraft stowed between funnels, 
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NORWAY. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS, 


Norge. Eidsvold 


Length, $10} ft. ; 4,166 tons; Speed, 16-5 knots ; Completed, 1901, 
Armament, 2—8-2-in. ; 6—6°9-in.; 8—8-in.; 2—3-pr.; 2 submerged 18-in. torpedo tubes, 
Correction to plan.—Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. 


NORWAY. 
MINELAYER AND TRAINING SHIP. 


Olav Trygvason. 


Length, 319} ft.; 1,747 tons; speed, 21} knots; Completed, 1934. 
Armament, 4—-4°7-in, ; 1—3-in, A.A. ; 2—17°7-in, torpedo tubes, 
280 mines, 

Correction to plan.—Both cranes are fitted abreast the mainmast. 
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SPAIN. 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Mendez Nufiez. 


> 
: aumel i TS im 


(2 s) 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; Length B.P., 439 ft. ; 4,509 tons ; Speed, 29 knots. Completed, 1924. 
Armament, 6—6-in. 3 484 pr. A.A. 5 4 M. ; 4 above-water triple torpedo tubes (21-in. torpedoes). 


Notg.—The armour belt is 3 ina: thick, tapering to 14 ins. at the ends. 


Corrections to plan.—The foremast is tripod. ae topgallant mast is fitted. 
4.4, Armament is fitted between second funnel and mainmast. light platform added round after funnel. 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Navarra (ex-Republica, ex-Reina Victoria Eugenia). 


PM 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; 4,857 tons ; Speed, 25+ knots ; nae 1923, 
Armament, 6—€-ip. ; 4—-pr. A.A; 4M.; 1'L.; 4—21-in, torpedo tubes 
Corrections to plan.—Foremost funnel and masts removed. Tower built in place of foremast and superstructure 


built in place of mainmast and fitted with pole masts, A.A. Armament fitted in way of funnels. Upper 
deck extends further aft. 
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SWEDEN. 


BATTLESHIP. 
Oscar Il. 


Length, 818°6 ft. ; 4,250 tons ; Speed, 18 knots ; Completed, 1907. 
Armament, 2—8°S-in. ; 8—-6°0-in. ; 8—6-pr. ; 1—1-pr. ; 2 submerged 18-in. torpedo, tubes. 
Searchlights fitted on foremast and mainmast. 


AIRCRAFT CRUISER, 
Gotland. 


Length, 442 ft. ; 4,700 tons ; 33,000 H.P. ; Speed, 27 knots ; Completed, 1934, 
Armament, 6-6-In. ; 4—3-in. A.A. ; 4M. ; 6—21-in. torpedo tubes; 1 catapult ; 8 seaplanes 
Correction to plan.—1 catapult is fitted on middle line. 
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SWEDEN. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS, 


Gustav V. Sverige. 
(As reconstructed 1924-29.) 


Length, 896-7 ft. ; Sverige, 6,899 tons ; Gustav V, 7,100 tons; Speed, 23 knots ; Completed, 1917-21, 

Armament, 4—11-in. ; 8—6'6-in. ; 4—8-in, ; 2—6-pr. ; 6 M. 

Correction to“plan.—Fore topmast added. Bridgework extended. Mainmast removed. In Sverige themainmast 
isfshortened ; two funnels are fitted, the after one being vertical and the forward one bent. 


SWEDEN. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP. 
Drottning Victoria. 


Length, 396°7 ft.; 6,899 tons ; Speed, 23 knote; Completed, 1921, 
Armament, 4—11-in,; 8—5'Q-in. ; 4—3-in, ; 2—6-pr, ; 9 M. 
Mainmast removed and bridgework modified.’ Searchlight platform and A.A. guns fitted abaft after funnel. 
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BARR & STROUD LTD. 


| Telemeter Glasgow 
Retemelet Sowest, London 


Naval Height and Rangefinder 
on Anti-Vibration Mounting 


Designers and Makers of instruments for 
Naval, Military and Air Services including 


RANGEFINDERS 
HEIGHTFINDERS 
SUBMARINE PERISCOPES 
GUNNERY CONTROL GEAR 
TORPEDO CONTROL GEAR 
PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 


ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW, W.3 
& 
15 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|! 
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A. B. Bofors ordnance, 258-60 

Additions to British fleet, 1939, 20 

Admirals of the Fleet, British, 8-9 

Admiralty, Board of, 8 

Admiralty Naval Staff, expansion of, 19 

ments: Anglo-German Naval, of 

1935 and 1937, denunciation of, 265- 
71; with U.S.S.R., 1937, and Poland, 
1938, sus; ion of, 271 

Air Arm, Fleet, 12 

Air attacks: on British ships, 52, 53, 
55, 68, 70, 71, 74, 121, 122, 124, 125, 
126 ; on German ships, 50, 53, 63, 69, 
111, 112, 114, 115, 121, 123, 125; on 
neutral ships, 69, 71 

Air bases, naval: French, 237; United 
States, 234 

Air war at sea, 119-27 

Aircraft, naval, types: British, 128-36, 
231-2; French, 236; Italian, 238; 
Japanese, 235 ; United States, 233 

Aircraft carriers : British, 144-5, P9-P12, 
P38-P42, P54; French, 34, 159, P9, 
P71, P72 ; German, 36, 162 ; Japanese, 
32, 171, Pll, P12, P95-P97; Soviet 
Union, 40, 176 ; Swedish, 179 ; United 
States, 29, 183, P10, P12, P120-P122 

Aircraft manufacturers, British, 281 

Aircraft tenders : see Tenders 

Aircraft transport : see Aircraft carriers 

Airships, naval: French, 237; United 
States, 234 

Albanian navy, 187 

Altmark incident, 72-4 

Ammunition ships, United States, 186 

Anglo-German Naval Agreements of 1935 
and 1937, denunciation of, 35, 265-71 

Anti-submarine netlayers : see Netlayers 

Arbuthnot, Rear-Admiral G. 8., 8 

Argentine navy, 45; battleships, 153, 
P5, P58; coast defence ships, 153; 
cruisers, 153, P24, P59; destroyers, 
203 ; escort vessels, 45 ; flotilla leaders, 
203, P26; gunboats, minesweepers, 
miscellaneous craft, sloops, 153 ; sub- 
marines, 203 

Asama Maru incident, 70, 71 

Asdic, 50, 110 

Athenia, sinking of, 47, 104 

Attachés, British and foreign naval, 
277-8 

Australian navy, 23-4; cruisers, 151, 
P13, P14, P18, P52, P55; destroyers, 
151; flotilla leader, 151, P26; miscel- 
laneous craft, sloops, 151 

Auxiliaries, British, 150 


Backhouse, Sir Roger, 8, 9 

Battenberg, Prince Louis of, 8 

Barrage craft, German, 164 

Battle cruisers: British, 143, P3, P36, 
P37; French, 157; German, P8, P73; 
Turkish, P6 

Battleships : entine, P5, P58; 
Brazilian, 154, P5, P61 ; British, 142-3, 
P6-P8, P31-P35 ; Chilean, 155, P4, POO ; 
French, 33-4, 157-8, P5, P6, P62-P64 ; 
German, 36, 162, P8, P74, P75 ; Italian, 
38, 166, P4, P82; Japanese, 31-2, 
170, 3, P4, P6, POl-P94; Soviet 
Union, 40, 176, P5; Spanish, 41; 
Swedish, P3, P111; United States, 
28, 180-3, P4, P7, P113-P119 

Boat-builders, British, 280 

Boom defence vessels: Australian, 151 ; 
British, 150 

Brazilian navy, 45; battleships, 154, 
pS, P61; cruisers, 154; destroyers, 
204; gunboats, miscellaneous craft, 
154 ; ordnance, 249 ; submarines, 204 

Bremen episode, 66-7, 116 

British Expeditionary Force, transport 
of, 80 

British fleet: additions to in 1939, 20; 
numerical _ stret compared with 
French and German, 102 

British losses at sea, 67, 69, 74, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 117 

British navy: aircraft carriers, 144-5, 
PO-P12, P38-P42, P54; aircraft types, 
128-36, 231-2 ; battleships, 142-3, P6, 
P7, P31-P35 ; battle cruisers, 143, P3, 
P36, P37; cruisers, 146-9, P14, P16, 
P18, P19, P21, P23, P24, P43—-P5l, 
P53-P57 ; destroyers, 195-8, P25-P28 ; 
flotilla lenders, 195, P26, P27 ; gunboats, 
202-3; mineswee » 150, 200-2; 
miscellaneous it, 150; ordnance, 
241-8; sloops, 200-1; submarines, 
115, 198-9 

British Shipping (Assistance) Bill, 86-7 

British submarine operations, 115-8 

Brownrigg, Admiral Sir Studholme, 8 

Bulgarian navy, 187 


Cable ships : Italian, 169 ; Norwegian, 175 

Cadetships, 13 

Canadian navy, 24—6 ; destroyers, miscel- 
laneous craft, 152 

Chatfield, Admiral Lord, 9 

Chilean navy, 45; battleships, 155, P4, 
P60; cruisers, 155; destroyers, 204, 
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P27; miscellaneous craft, 155; sub- 
marines, 204 

Chinese navy, 187-8 

Churchill, the Rt. Hon. Winston, 47, 74 

City of Flint, 55-7 

Coast defence ships: Argentine, 153 ; 
Danish, 156 ; Japanese, 170; Nether- 
lands, 174, P104; Norwegian, 175, 
P106 ; Swedish, 179, P22, P112 

Coastal Command, R.A.F., 4, 9, 10, 
122-3, 134-6 

Coastguard vessels, Chilean, 155 

Colombian navy, 188 ; destroyers, P26 

Colvin, Vice-Admiral Sir Ragnar, 10 

Commanders-in-Chief, 8 

Contraband control, 47-8, 62 

Convoy system, 48, 69, 80-2, 110, 113, 114 

Cork and Orrery, Admiral Lord, 8 

Courageous, sinking of, 50 

Cruisers : Argentine, P24, P59 ; Australian, 

, P13, P14, P18, P52, P55 ; Brazilian, 

54; British, 146-9, Pl4, P16, P18, 
p2l, P23, P24, P43-P51, P53-P57; 
Chilean, 155; Danish, 156; French, 
34, 160, 161, P17, P18, P20, P23, P65- 
P70 ; German, 36-7, 163, P18, P20, P23, 
P77-P79; Greek, 165, P22, P81; 
Italian, 38-9, 167-8, P13, P15, P16, 
P19, P20, P83—P90 ; Japanese, 32, 172-3, 
P13-P16, P23, P24, P97-P103 ; Nether- 
lands, 174, P20, P24, P104, P105; 
Soviet Union, 40, 177, P14, P22, P107; 
Spanish, 41, 178, P15, P20, P23, P108- 
P110; Swedish, 179, r9, P111; United 
States, 29-30, 184-6, P13, P17, P123- 
P127 

Cuban navy, 188 

Cunningham, Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew, 8 

Czechoslovakian navy, 188 


Danish navy, 42; coast defence ships, 
cruisers, minesweepers, miscellaneous 
craft, ; submarines, 205 ; torpedo 
boats, 205, P27 

Darlan, Amiral de la Flotte F., 6, 12 

Dartmouth Naval College: entrance 
examination, change in, 13; visit of 
H.M. the King. 6 

Davies, Rear-Admiral R. Bell, V.C., 12 

Decoux, Rear-Admiral, 10 

Defence courses, merchant navy, 18 

“ Degaussing "’ girdle, 68 

Depot ships: Australian, 151; British, 


150 ; Chilean, 155 ; Danish 156 ; French, 
161; German, 164; Greek, 165; 
Italian, 169; Japanese, 33, 173; 


Netherlands, 174; New Zealand, 152 ; 
Norwegian, 175; Soviet Union, 177; 
Swedish, 179 
Despatch ships : French, 161 ; Greek, 165 
Destroyers: Argentine, 203; Brazilian, 
204 ; British, 195-8, p25-P28 ; Chilean, 
; Colombian, P26; French, 


210, P28; Italian, 
; Japanese, 33, 
Netherlands, 217, 
Polish, P25, 


214-5, P25-P27 ; 
P26; Norwegian, 218; 


P28; Portuguese, P26; Soviet Union, 
40-1, 219; Spanish, 41, 42, 220; 
Swedish, 221, r27; United States, 30, 
222-5, P25, P28 

Devege, Colonel, 10 

Dimensions and particulars of British 
warships, 142-50 

Dominion navies, 23-5 


Economic Warfare, Ministry of, 48 

Ecuadorian navy, 188 

Edward-Collins, Rear-Admiral, 4 

Egyptian navy, 188 

Escadre de l’Atlantique, 1’, 11 

Escort vessels : German, 164 ; Italian, 169 

Estimates for fighting services, new 
method of presentation, 272-3 

Estonian navy, 188-9 

Expenditure, United States naval, 274 

Experimental vessels, German, 164 


Finnish navy, 42, 189; gunboats, p24, 
P61 

Fishery protection vessels : British. 150 ; 
Danish, 156 ; German, 164 ; Norwegian, 
175 ; Spanish, 178 

Fleet Air Arm, 12, 128-34; 
by Admiralty, 12; insignia, 
material, 13 ; ratings, 12 

Fleet exercises: British, 9-10; Italian, 
39; United States, 31 

Flotilla leaders: Argentine, 203, P26; 
Australian, p26; British, 195, P26, 
P27; French, 205-4, p25 ; Italian, 210, 
P26; Soviet Union, 219; Spanish, 
P26 ; Yugoslavian, P25 

Forbes, Admiral Sir Charles, 4, 11 

Foreign navies, 26-45 

French fleet, numerical strength com- 
pared with British and German, 102 

French Naval Mission to London, 35 

French naval visits to British ports, 11 

French navy, 33-5; aircraft bases, 
237 ; aircraft carriers, 34, 159, P9, P71, 
P72; aircraft types, 236; airships, 
237; battle cruisers, 157; battleships, 
33-4, 157-8, P5, P6, P62-P64 ; cruisers, 
34, 160-1, P17, P18, P19, P65-P70; 
destroyers, 34, 206-7, P25, P27; 
flotilla leaders, 205-6, P25; gunboats, 
161; minesweepers, 35, 161; miscel- 
laneous craft, 161; ordnance, 250; 
sloops, 161 ; submarines, 34-5, 207-8 ; 
torpedo boats, 207 


control 
12-3; 


Gensoul, Vice-Admiral, 11 

German flect, numerical strength com- 
pared with British and French, 102 

German naval strategy, 88-102 

German navy, 35-8; aircraft carriers, 


36, 162; battleships, 36, 162, P8, 
P73-P7E cruisers, 36-7, 163, P18, 
P20, p23, P77-P79; destroyers, 37, 


209, P25, P26; minesweepers, miscel- 
laneous craft, 164; ordnance, 251 ; 
personnel, 37; submarines, 37, 103, 
209 ; torpedo boats, 37, 209 

German navy spring cruise, 36 
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German shipping losses, 107-8 

German submarine campaign, 102-18 

German theories of sea warfare, 88-101 

Ghormley, Rear-Admiral R. L., 31 

Gilmour, Sir John, 82-3, 84 

Godfroy, Rear-Admiral, 11 

Greek navy, 45 ; cruisers, 165, P22, P81 ; 
destroyers, 210, P38; minesweepers, 
miscellaneous craft, 165 ; submarines, 
torpedo boats, 210 

Greenwich Royal Hospital, H.M. the 
King dines at, 5 

Guam, 27, 28 

Guard ships : Danish, 156 ; German, 164 ; 
Soviet Union, 177, 219 

Gunboats: Argentine, 153; Brazilian, 
154 ; British, 202-3 ; Finnish, P24, P61 ; 
French, 161; Italian, 169; Japanese, 
173 ; Netherlands, 174 ; Soviet Union, 
177 ; Spanish, 178 ; United States, 186 

Gunnery training ships: see Training 
ships 


Harwood, Rear-Admiral, 63, 65, 66 

Haytian navy, 189 

Hindenburg Challenge Cup, 11 

Holland : see Netherlands 

Hong Kong Naval Defence Order, 1939, 
25 


Horton, Vice-Admiral Sir Max, 6 

Hungarian navy, 189 

Icebreakers: Japanese, 173; Soviet 
Union, 177 ; Swedish, 179 

Iceland navy, 189 

Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline 
Act, 25 

Indian navy, 25, 152 

Inskip, Sir Thomas, 9 

Iran navy, 190 

Iraq navy, 189 

Isakov, Admiral, 40 

Italian fleet exercises, 39 

Italian navy, 38-9; aircraft carriers, 
168 ; aircraft types, 238; battleships, 
38, 166, P4, P82; cruisers, 38-9, 
166-8, P13, P15, P16, P19, P20, P83- 
P90 ; destroyers, 39, 210-2, P25, P27, 
P28; flotilla leaders, 210, P26; gun- 
boats, 169; minesweepers, miscel- 
laneous craft, 39, 169 ; ordnance, 252 ; 
submarines, 39, 212-3 ; torpedo boats, 
39, 212 


James, Admiral Sir William, 8 

Japanese navy, 31-3, 45; aircraft 
carriers, 32, 171, Pll, P12, P95-P97 ; 
aircraft types, 235; battleships, 31-2, 
170, P3, P4, P6, P91-P94 ; coast defence 
ships, 170 ; cruisers, 32, 172-173, P13- 
P16, P23, p24, PY7-P103 ; destroyers, 
33, 214-5, p25-P27 ; gunboats, mine- 
sweepers, miscellaneous craft, 173; 
ordnance, 2 submarines, 33, 215-6 ; 
torpedo boats, 215 


Kennedy-Purvis,  Vice-Admiral Sir 
"5 


F.,5 


Kent, Duke of, 5, 7 

King, H.M. the: and the Navy, 3-7; 
dines at Greenwich Royal Hospital, 5 ; 
inspects the reserve fleet, 6; summer 
cruise of, 6 ; visit to Canada, 3-5 

King-Hall, Admiral Sir George, 9 

Kuznetzov, Nikolai, 40 


Latvian navy, 189-90 

Leatham, Rear-Admiral Ralph, 8 
Lebrun, President, 11 

Lightships, German attacks on, 68, 70 
Lithuanian navy, 190 

Local Defence Division, Admiralty, 19 
London Naval Treaty, suspension of, 271 
Losses, German naval, 38 

Lower deck, promotion from, 14 


Magnetic mine, 60, 61 

Makeig-Jones, Captain W. T., 6 

Manchukuo navy, 190 

Marschale, Admiral, 37 

Martin, General, 10 

Mathews, Mrs. Laughton, 19 

Merchant navy, 75-87 

Merchant navy defence courses, 18 

Mexican navy, 190 

Meyrick, Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney, 8 

Milford Haven, Admiral the Marquess of, 
8 

Minelayers : British, 149, 150; Brazilian, 
154; Danish, 156; French, 161; 
Greek, 165 ; Italian, 39, 169 ; Japanese, 
33, 173 ; Netherlands, 174 ; Norwegian, 
175; Soviet Union, 177; Spanish, 
178 ; Swedish, 179 ; United States, 186 

Minelaying: British, 63, 107, 110; 
German, 60, 61, 63, 106, 108 

Minelaying cruisers : see Cruisers 

Minesweepers: Argentine, 153; British, 
150, 200-2; Canadian, 152; Danish, 
156 ; French, 35, 161; German, 164 ; 
Greek, 165; Indian, 152; Italian, 39 ; 
Netherlands, 174; Norwegian, 175; 
Soviet Union, 177; Swedish, 179; 
United States, 186 

Mobilization, 46 

Monitors: Brazilian, 154; British, 150 ; 
Italian, 169 

Motor torpedo boats: British, 150; 
French, 161; German, 164; Italian, 
169; Netherlands, 174; Norwegian, 
175 ; Soviet Union, 177 ; Spanish, 178 ; 
Swedish, 179 


Naval Air Service, United States, 30 
naval Appropriation Bill, United States, 
7 

Naval exercises, Netherlands, 43. See 
also Fleet exercises 

Naval Mission, French, 35 

Naval reserves, 20-3 

Naval treaties, 7-8 

Netlayers : French, 161 ; Japanese, 173 

Netherlands fleet exercises, 43 

Netherlands navy, 42-3; coast defence 
ships, 174, P104; cruisers, 174, P20, 
PlU4, P105; destroyers, 217, P26; 
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gunboats, minesweepers, miscellaneous 
craft, 174; ordnance, 254; sub- 
marines, 217 


Neutral shipping, U-boat attacks on, 
105, 106, 108 

New Zealand navy, 24, 152 

Nicaraguan navy, 190 

Noble, Vice-Admiral Sir Percy, 10 

North, Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley, 4 

Norwegian navy, 43 ; coast defence ships, 
176, P106; destroyers, 218; mine- 
sweepers, miscellaneous craft, 175, 
P24; ordnance, 255-6; submarines, 


torpedo boats, 218 


Odend’hal, Rear-Admiral, 35 

Officials, principal, of British and foreign 
navies, 275-6 

Oilers: Chilean, 155; French, 161; 
German, 164 ; Italian, 169 ; Japanese, 
173; Soviet Union, 177; Spanish, 
178 ; United States, 186 

Ollive, Admiral, 12 

Ordnance, naval: A. B. Bofors, 258-60 ; 
Brazilian, 249 ; British, 241-8 ; French, 
250; German, 251; Italian, 252; 
Japanese, 253; Netherlands, 264; 
Norwegian, 255-6; Spanish, 257; 
United States, 261 

Organisation for trade defence, 18 


Paraguayan navy, 190 
Parent ships : see Depot ships 


Patrol vessels: French, 161; Indian, 
152 ; Italian, 169 
Personnel, naval: British, expansion 


of, 13-5; German, 37; United States, 
31 

Peruvian navy, 191 

Philippine navy, 191 

Phillips, Rear-Admiral Tom S. V., 8 

Plate, Battle of River, 26, 63-6 

Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Reginald, 8 

“ Pocket battleships,” 26, 36, 102. See 
also German battleships 

Polish navy, 43, 191, P25, P28 

Portuguese navy, 43, 191-2, P26 

Pound, Admiral Sir Dudley, 8, 9 

Promotion from lower deck, 14 


R.A.F. Coastal Command, 4, 9, 
112, 115 

R.A.F. security patrols, 107, 126-7 

Ramsay, Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander, 8 

Ratings, Fleet Air Arm, 12 

Rawalpindi, sinking of, 62 

Refrigerator ships, French, 161 

Repair ships: Brazilian, 154; British, 
150; Danish, 156 ; Greek, 165 ; Japan- 
ese, 173 ; United States, 186 

Reserves, powers of calling up, 22-3 

Retired ofticers, recall of, 13; rank of 
recalled, 13-4 

River gunboats : see Gunboats 

River Plate, Battle of, 26, 63-6 

Rivett-Carnac, Commodore J. W., 24 

Roumanian navy, 44, 192 
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Royal Family and the Navy, 7 

Royal Naval Special Reserve, 21-2 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, expan- 
sion of, 21 

Royal Naval Volunteer Supplement 
Reserve, creation of new ween ri 

Royal Oak, sinking of, 54 

Royle, Vice-Admiral G. C. C., 8 

Russia: see Soviet Union 


Sailing races, international naval, 10-1 

Seaplane carriers : see Aircraft carriers 

Security patrols, R.A.F., 107, 126-7 

Shipbuilding, Admiralty assumes control 
of, 70, 75, 84-5 

Shipbuilding firms, British, 279-80 

Shipping, Ministry of, 82 

Sloops : Argentine, 153 ; Australian, 151 ; 
Pigg 200-201 ; French, 161 ; Indian, 
5: 

Somerville, Vice-Admiral J. F., 8, 10 

South African navy, 152 

Soviet Union navy, 3941; aircraft 
carriers, 40, 176; battleships, 40, 176, 
P5; cruisers, 40, 177, P14, P22, P107; 
destroyers, 40-1, 219; flotilla leaders, 
guard ships, 219; gunboats, mine- 
sweepers, miscellaneous craft, 177; 
submarines, 41, 219; torpedo boats, 
41 

Soviet Union Navy Kommissar, 40 

Spanish navy, 41-2; battleships, 41; 
cruisers, 41, 178, P15, P20, P23, P108- 
P110; destroyers, 41, 42, 220; flotilla 
leaders, 220, P26; gunboats, miscel- 
laneous craft, 178; ordnance, 257; 
submarines, 41, 42, 220; torpedo 
boats, 41, 220 

Stark, Admiral H. R., 28, 31 

Strategy, German naval, 88-102 

Submarine campaign, German, 102-18 

Submarine chasers: French, 161; 
Japanese, 173 ; United States, 186 

Submarine depot ships : see Depot ships 

Submarine disasters, 15 

Submarine operations, British, 115-8 

Submarine salvage ships : Japanese, 173 ; 
Spanish, 178 

Submarine tenders : see Tenders 

Submarines: Argentine, 203; Brazilian, 
204 ; British, 115, 198-9 ; Chilean, 204 ; 
Danish, 205; French, 34-5, 207-8; 
German, 37, 103, 209; Greek, 210; 
Italian, 39, 212-3 ; Japanese, 33, 215- 
6; Netherlands, 217 ; Norwegian, 218 ; 
Polish, 57-9; Soviet Union, 41, 219; 
Spanish, 41, 42, 220; Swedish, 221; 
United States, 30, 226-7 

Supply ships : see Depot ships 

Survey ships : Australian, 151 ; Brazilian, 
154; British, 150; Danish, 156; 
French, 161 ; German, 164 ; Greek, 165; 
Indian, 152; Italian, 169; Japanese, 
173 ; Spanish, 178 

Swedish navy, 44; aircraft carrier, 179 ; 
battleships, P3, P11l; coast defence 
ships, 179, p22, P112; cruisers, 179, 
P9, PII1; destroyers, 221, P27; 
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minesweepers, miscellaneous craft, 179 ; 
submarines, torpedo boats, 221 


Tamm, Vice-Admiral C. F., 44 

Target ships: British, 150; German, 
164; Italian, 169; Japanese, 173; 
United States, 186 

Tenders: Brazilian, 154; British, 150; 
German, 164; Italian, 169; Swedish, 
179 ; United States, 186 

Thaian navy, 45, 192-3 

Thetis, loss of, 15-8 

Torpedo boats: Danish, 205, P27; 
French, 207; German, 37, 209; 
Greek, 210 ; Italian, 39, 212 ; Japanese, 
215; Norwegian, 218; Soviet Union, 
41; Spanish, 41, 220; Swedish, 221. 
See also Motor torpedo boats 

Torpedo recovery vessel, German, 164 

Trade defence, organisation for, 18 

Trade Division, Admiralty, 19 

Trainin; ships: Argentine, 153 ; 
Brazilian, 154; British, 150; Chilean, 
155 ; German, 164, P22, P80; Greek, 
165; Italian, 169; Japanese, 173; 
Netherlands, 174 ; New Zealand, 152 ; 
Norwegian, 175, P24, P106; Soviet 
Union, 177; Spanish, 178; Swedish, 
179 ; United States, 186 

-Transport ships: Danish, 156; French, 
161; Italian, 169; Japanese, 173; 
Spanish, 178 

Trawlers, armed : British, 150 ; Canadian, 
152 ; Indian, 152 ; New Zealand, 152 ; 
Spanish, 178 

Turkish navy, 44, 193-4, P6 

Tyrwhitt, Admiral Sir Reginald, 8 
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